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THE STUDIO 


HE ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHI- 
BITION SOCIETY AT THE NEW 
GALLERY, 1893. 


Now that after an 
years the Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society has 
gathered together material for a fourth show, it 
may be well before discussing the present display 
to turn to the preface to the catalogue of its first 
exhibition in 1888. Therein we find a protest 
against the modern industrial system which has 
thrust the personal element further and further 
into the the 
duction of ornament instead of growing 


interval of two 


background until pro- 
out of organic necessities has become a 
marketable affair controlled by the sales- 
and the advertiser, and at the 
mercy of every passing fashion. To 
proclaim that the true root and basis of 


man 


all art lies in the handicrafts, and to give 
visible expression to such belief, were 
the objects for which the Society was 
started ; coupled with a determination 
to give full prominence to the _ indi- 
viduality of each designer and craftsman 
engaged in the production of its exhibits. 
In place of attributing them vaguely to 
the various firms, whether manufacturers 
or vendors, as had hitherto been the 
rule, a list of all persons engaged upon 
any essential features of the works was to 
be added to the catalogue description. 
That in 1893 the Society abides by its 
first programme the present catalogue 
will suffice to Through good 
and evil report its members have stuck 


prove. 


to their guns, and are not to be cajoled 
or threatened into abating the severity of 
their programme ; the many rejections 
this year indicate that they have a fixed 
standard and judge accordingly. 

Before considering the fourth show, it 
is but a truism to say that as a whole 
it must needs lack the allurement of 
novelty which is always an important 
attraction to the public, quite apart from 
any intrinsic merit. Even if the works 
of each artist who made the first !year a 
showed an immeasurable advance, the evanescent 


success 
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DESIGN FOR PRINTED SILK. 


glamour of the first impression cannot be recaptured. 
Again, it is obvious that the primal exhibition of a 
newly formed society, despite the drawback of im- 
maturity, has, like an author for his first novel or his 
first play, an indefinite past behind it from which to 
pick and choose the best ideas of silent years, and 
can garner the choicest fruit of many seasons in 
one harvest. 

Probably the difficulty of finding an annual suc- 
cession of good things, led to the temporary sus- 
pension of the exhibitions. These, so far as the 
catalogues assist one’s memory, relied for their 


BY WALTER CRANE, 


EXECUTED BY THOMAS WARDLE 


chief attraction on a few prominent artists who 
each contributed very many exhibits. Among these 
3 
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were no small number of memorable works— 
memorable, that is to say, to those technically 
interested in decorative art—some from their ex- 
ceptional costliness, others for the new vitality they 
showed in arts that had slumbered long; this 
year, save always Mr. Morris’s tapestries, the exhi- 
bition is more noticeable for its high level than 
for any one or two fours de force. ‘To say that 
it has no epoch-making work, is by no means a 
reproach ; it is far better to produce a number of 





SS, URIEL AND MICHAEL, DESIGNS FOR STAINED 
GLASS AT ST. MICHAEL'S, BRIGHTON, 
BY FORD MADOX BROWN 


objects fine indeed in their way, but not too fine 
for ordinary use, than a few masterpieces fit only 
for private or public museums. 

There are two questions one would like to put 
as a test: one, whether the level of commercial 
design has advanced since 1888, and how far the 
exhibition may be taken as a_ representative 
sampling of the market to-day ? 

To the first no certain affirmative is ready. Nor 
could the warmest supporter of the Society claim 
that it was entirely catholic and representative. For 
the more you examine them you feel that although 


4 


the industrial exhibits represent (as they should do) 
the individual art of many clever designers and 
makers, they do not represent (as one hoped they 
might) the average of commercial products made 
directly for public sale in the ordinary way. This is 
not the fault of the Society ; the shop-windows to-day 
give evidence that the standard of design has not 
risen appreciably since 1888, so we are compelled 
to own that the beautiful things inside the New 
Gallery represent the work of a few for the few, 
and that the taste of the masses is not shown, nor 
will be raised directly thereby. But—and here is 
surely the reason which justifies its existence as an 
exhibition—for artists in design and as a show 
which attracts the classes rather than the masses, 
its influence is certain to be felt sooner or later by 
those who at present scarce know of its existence. 
Outside, the ruling fashion of the hour is as reck- 
less of all restraint as ever. Now it inclines 
to sobriety and good design, then it veers round 
to the inane vulgarity of a bastard rococo when 
it is to be feared the vulgar novelty chokes to 
death the seedlings that looked so vigorous. Yet, 
despite open attack, despite trade jealousies, and 
despite honest divergences of taste, it cannot but 
be good that a body of art-lovers should unite 
to set up a fixed standard, above caprice, even 
though it be more limited in its choice of 
styles, and more severe in their employment, 
than a cosmopolitan would demand. For the 
exhibits are unmistakably English; even a nation 
so nearly allied in custom and taste as America 
has not influenced a single example. Modern 
French art is hardly more felt, and although 
old Italian, old German, and old Dutch may be 
traced, yet these inspirations, however obvious, 
have been expressed in native idiom, proclaiming 
a desire for fine craft allied to good art, regard- 
less of the taste of the man in the stregt. The 
so-called esthetic movement which is irrevocably 
mixed up with the “Arts and Crafts” by the 
average person, has always had two classes of 
enemies: those who protested against it in 
public and straightway accepted its productions 
with gratitude in private, and those who openly 
applauded it, and by indiscreet imitation showed 
their praise to be the most vulgar form of flattery. 
But the art-items of the furnishing catalogue which 
appeal to this latter class are noticeably absent in 
the New Gallery ; and that its judges have not 
modified their notions of beauty and fitness to 
accept work out of sympathy with their ideal will 
be found an easy and not unfounded taunt to 
hurl at them. Hard words, however, are helpful 
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to a movement, 
and the rejected 
smarting with 
what they deem 
unmerited _ dis- 
approval can 
hardly be un- 
biassed in their 
criticism. Yet it 
is as well to re- 
member that the 
Society is neither 
a State-endowed 
body, nor one 
that asks alms of 
the public, but an 
association which 
possesses a per- 
fect right to man- 
age its own affairs 
in its own way. 
Therefore, if it 
prove consistent 
to its _ self-set 
ideal, to criticise 
it fairly, it should 
be studied not so 


DRAWING—ROOM INGLENOOK, BY LOUIS 
pavis much with one 
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eye on outsiders 
and one on its collection, but as all art should be 
studied, on its own merits. ‘ Who shall say which 
of us is text, which of us is sermon”? One person 
may find its art narrow-minded, in the style of a 


certain set, and another that it attempts worthily all 
he holds worth attempting. It is not incumbent to 
side with the extreme views of either, for both 
alike are most probably largely imbued with personal 
taste and purely arbitrary likes and dislikes. 

Fine work in the crafts has been done outside 
the Society, and good work of various styles that, 
judging by the governing ideal here, would be 
distinctly unpleasing to the taste of the judges, is 
not unknown in other places ; but that fact does 
not detract from the merit of the things now on view 
in the New Gallery. To say that these exhibits 
by English craftsmen during a few years are not 
worth considering because they do not surpass, nor 
even equal, a carefully selected group of the world’s 
masterpieces, were as wise as saying that the 
poetry of a similar period was absolutely con- 
temptible because it is not above or equal to the 
works of Dante and Shakespeare, Goethe and 
Victor Hugo. Your superior person finds the art 
of the New Gallery inferior to his vague memories 
of the treasures of continental museums ; your 
commonplace person decries its costliness, and says, 
‘Why not turn out similar things in bulk, and 
so lessen the price?” As an American manufac- 
turer said to the present writer at a previous 
exhibition: “ Well, sir, these things don’t interest 
me any. I could turn out a thousand copies of 
each of them by machinery. Look at that copper 
dish—if I wanted to, I should just make a die 
and stamp ’em by the gross.” There spoke the 
soul of the bourgeois ; and unless we happen to 
enjoy the evidence of personal thought and care 
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expended on one piece of work for its own sake, 
the very best thing shown will only provoke similar, 
though possibly more elegantly expressed, criti- 
cism from the modern economist with his machine- 
made opinions. Of course there is half a very 
important truth in an objection to artistic works 
that are by their cost removed from the masses— 
for one would fain see the common pottery, the 
ordinary furniture and every-day objects of the 
houses as beautiful as possible. But the lesson the 
“Arts and Crafts” 
teach—that beauty is not to 
be found merely in ornament 
—is not yet learned by those 


aims to 


who can afford expensive pro- 
ducts, and has been long ago 
forgotten bythe poorer classes, 
who take now their ideas of 
beauty from richer folk. Sim- 
plicity, in short, is unpopular 
to-day when the average ad- 
vice, if given frankly, would 
be, “If you cannot afford a 
well-made piece of furniture 
discreetly ornamented,choose 
one badly designed, badly 
made, with plenty of mere- 
tricious ornament, so long as 
it Jooks its cost.” In the last 
phrase one discovers the real 
objection to much excellent 
work; not because its design 
is good and its work lasting ; 
Philistia with its theories of 
worldly probity will approve 
of both, if only it proclaim 
to the world at large the high 
price paid for it. 

In a reprint of the essays contributed to former 
catalogues, Mr. Walter Crane meets this com- 
monly raised objection when he says: “In some 
quarters it have 
that our exhibitions are intended to appeal, by the 
exhibition of cheap and saleable articles, to what 


appears to been supposed 


are rudely termed ‘the masses’ ; we appeal to a//, 
certainly, but it should be remembered that cheap- 
ness in art and handicraft is well-nigh impossible, 
save in some forms of more or less mechanical 
reproduction. In fact, cheapness, as a rule, in the 
sense of low-priced production, 
obtained at the cost of cheapness—that is, the 
cheapening of human life and labour ; surely in 
reality a most wasteful and extravagant cheapness. 
It is difficult to see how, under present economic 


can only be 


MOTHER AND CHILD, 


conditions, it can be otherwise. Art is, in its true 
sense, after all, the crown and flowering of life and 
labour, and we cannot reasonably expect to gain 
that crown except at the true value of the human 
life and labour of which it is the result.” 

The general impression of the exhibition is that 
it is a good selection of creditable work, excellently 
arranged, and this hasty verdict is strengthened by 
subsequent visits. The gorgeous specimen made 
specially for the purpose of arresting the attention 





GROUP IN PLASTER. 


BY MARY SARGENT FLORENCE 


among a medley of conflicting objects, which an 
International Exhibition must needs present, is to 
seek. Beyond a cartoon for St. Paul’s by Mr. 
W. B. Richmond, R.A., and the Morris—Burne- 
Jones tapestry, which, although they demonstrate 
their presence by size and intrinsic value, in no way 
belong to the sensational objects produced for a 
World’s Fair, there is little that in an average shop- 
window would arrogantly obtrude its clever craft 
or its prodigal cost upon a chance passer-by. 
One has to find out the good things—like Mr. 
Lethaby’s fireplace, Mr. Blomfield’s furniture, Mrs. 
Crane’s embroidery, and a_ hundred 
they do not shout at you from the end of 
the Gallery. More than this, they need some 
amount of intelligent study to appreciate their 
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ordered beauty. Vulgarity is self-asserting in a 
moment, but good conduct reveals itself more 
after a lengthy interview; so here one is less 
impressed by “art” than by utility; the effect 


reached by apparently simple means provokes no 
outburst of applause, but gradually and irresistibly 


with that vital beauty which is the secret of handi- 
craft is not revealed ; the circleZis not squared by 
the Arts and Crafts any more than by Curtain 
Road itself. One essential of beauty is its distinc- 
tion from monotony. Who could tolerate a row of 
a hundred replicas of the Venus of Milo? So 

long as no two skies, or 





SKETCH DESIGN 
ST. CLEMENT'S CHURCH, BRADFORD. 


proves its worth. Not that the Gallery holds 
nothing below the level of its best, still less that it 
represents all the bests possible; but a careful 
study of the various objects therein leaves sin- 
gularly little to condemn, and a great deal to 
praise unreservedly. Mere novelty, that cheap 
originality which is only an inversion of accepted 
tradition, is in the minority. Chairs no one could 
sit in, fireplaces that repel by their discomfort, 
fabrics that are too gorgeous for daily life, things 
undustable and uncleanable, are not to the fore. 
True, the power to imbue machine-made goods 
8 





IN COLOURED PLASTER, FOR CHANCEL 
BY GEORGE FRAMPTON 


waves, or leaves are exact 
facsimiles of each other, 
one impress of the hand, 
one accident of human 
imperfection, will impart a 
charm which reiterated 
perfection —were it pos- 
sible—would never yield. 
No one would care that 
the face of his beloved 
should be seen on a hun- 
dred other human beings, 
and as long as humanity 
recognises the joy of 
unique possession, so long 
will handicraft hold its 
own against the products 
of machinery, be they 
never so cunningly con- 
trived. 

The Central Hall of the 
New Gallery never pre- 
sented a better ensemble 
than it does at this the 
fourth show of the Arts 
and Crafts. The exhibits 
are not dotted about like 
sO many chessmen on a 
board, but have been cun- 
ningly arranged to play 
their part in the adorn- 
ment of the room. That 
this is good both for the 
effect and the individual 
effort is unquestionable. 
To the left, against the balcony, rises a huge cartoon 
for the decoration of St. Paul’s, by W. B. Richmond, 
A.R.A., which looks harmonious enough in its pre- 
sent place and witnesses the scholarship of its author. 
One cannot help wondering if the elaborate detail, 
which is a trifle confused at its present elevation, 
will not be totally lost when in its destined place. 
The glitter of mosaic may heighten its brilliancy, 
but would not that very fact help still further to 
confuse the detail? The panels for the Birmingham 
Town Hall, which were illustrated in last month’s 
Strupi0, hang also outside the railings of the 
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balcony, and strike no discordant note, but, on the 
contrary, repeat the pleasant effect they con- 
veyed when temporarily affixed in their intended 
position. On the wall to the right, a group of 
Mr. George Frampton’s work arrests attention by 
its bold colour, and detains it by its admirable 
invention and execution. The experiment is 
one worth making ; it proves that Mr. Frampton 
can think in colour no less than inform. The 
two .Angels, a sketch in coloured plaster for 
the covered ceiling of a chancel, show an admir- 
able instance of the feeling of Gothic art 
expressed in to-day’s idiom. It is because 
Mr. George Frampton, Mr. R. Anning Bell, 
Mr. F. W. Pomeroy, Mr. H. Wilson, Mr. C. F. A. 
Voysey, to instance but a few names from the 
present catalogue, are attempting—as the present 
writer thinks successfully—to evolve an English 
style from past tradition that one welcomes their 
work. Nor need the marvellous re-creation of 
actual medieval work, such as Mr. William Morris 
has often produced, be measured against this 
newer scheme. Should an Englishman arise to 
write Latin elegiacs as perfectly as the finest 
examples that survive in classic literature, one might 
yet wish such genius had found the idiom of its 
own day sufficient for its utterance ; and acknow- 
ledging freely the felicity and vigour of Mr. 
William Morris’ design, the strength of its inven- 
tion, and his command of colour, one feels that he 
is in truth an accidental re-embodiment of an artist 
of centuries ago, who thinks and works in the 
atmosphere and the environment of days gone by, 
like a Tannhauser awakening to earth fresh and 
vigorous, ignorant of the lapse of years that had 
passed unconsciously. The immense service to 
decorative art rendered by the President of the 
Arts and Crafts, his unswerving devotion to working 
ideals, his mastery of acknowledged crafts, and his 
re-discovery of forgotten ones, cannot be ignored. 
On the contrary, his name must always stand as a 
synonym for the best influence in the new search 
for beauty in common life ; but just because he is 
sO unique as an artist, it is fatal to attempt to 
work in his ways. A store of erudite tradition in 
complete accord with a mode of thought that is 
not so much out of touch with nineteenth-century 
philosophy as unsuspected by it, equips him for 
success where a lesser man would fail; and since 
the dominant influence of the Arts and Crafts can 
hardly be other than his, it is pleasant to recognise 
that loyalty and discipleship have not produced 
mere imitators, but that many of the younger men 
are trying to keep the broad principles of English 
10 


art in their mind, and work them out each in his 
own particular way. 

In the A/tar Cross for Welbeck Abbey, designed 
by H. Wilson and executed by Longden & Co., 
one finds traces of Byzantine influence, no little 
reflection of modern taste, generous admixture of 
metals and enamels, and an ornate form, distinctly 
the reverse of “correct,” according to the most 
orthodox handbooks of ecclesiastical English 
Gothic ; yet in a sumptuous sanctuary would it 
not be more admirable than the most faithful 
replica of genuine thirteenth or fourteenth century 
work? The font, by the same artist, with sculp- 
ture by F. W. Pomeroy, has a brass-lined chalice- 
shaped bowl of alabaster, set on a marble pillar, 
ornate undoubtedly, and again not “correct”; but 
is it not a worthy type ? 

Other numbers in the Central Hall especially 
worthy of notice include a delightfully modelled 
andiron, with a Pasht-like cat, by J. H. M. Furse, 
and a low relief panel in colour gesso; La Ghir- 
landata, by R. Anning Bell (through whose kind- 
ness we are enabled to reproduce a_ sketch 
here): a lamp-post, Might Giving up her Torch 
to Day, by F. M. Taubman, and a combined lamp 
and finger-post, by Margaret Giles, which would be 
a welcome relief from such objects as the groups 
opposite the Criterion, or defacing the centres of 
most of our cross-roads. A Mother and Child, in 
plaster, by Mary Sargent Florence, has virtues 
unusual in the work of a lady sculptor. A gesso 
panel, by Matthew Webb, from a design by 
E. Burne-Jones, bears a figure in light blue on a 
burnished gold background, which in its present 
light is not entirely pleasing. 

Sir Frederic Leighton’s charmingly modelled 
studies, which are familiar to readers of THE 
Srup1o, lend distinction to the exhibition. <A 
Fountain in marble ard bronze, by George Wilson, 
manufactured by Messrs. Dawson & Co. (page 16), 
is set in the middle of the hall, in working order. 
Good as it is, this may cause it to be regarded merely 
as a permanent fixture, and therefore one held un- 
worthy a glance from a visitor. The often misapplied 
adjective ‘ quaint ” fits a description of some tiles— 
Sabine Farm and Troy Town, designed by Halsey 
Ricardo, and painted by C. and F. Passenger. 
Other items to commend are an electric light by 
Esther W. Moore (page 18), Memorial Tablet to 
F. D. Sedding ; Plaster Friese, by W. H. Cowlin- 
shaw (page 19); H. Pegram’s Peace ; the finely 
modelled A/tar-picce for St. Fohn’s, Cardiff, by 
W.Goscombe John; and a painted Vase, designed by 
W. De Morgan, and painted by F. Passenger. On 
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the steps, the Screen, by Amy Sawyer (page 25) is 
a good example of harmonious colour and pleasant 
grouping. A coloured bust, Beatrix Bella, by 
Ella Casella, and a dozen other interesting objects, 
here must be left unnoticed. 

In the North Room, many of the furnitures, 
tapestries, embroideries, and various woven fabrics 
are noticed elsewhere, so that the Morris embroi- 
deries, Mrs. Walter Crane’s superbly worked panel, 
and many another item must be passed over ; but, 
without trenching on another paper, we may note 
here the practical side of the crafts that confronts 
one in the various stages of blocks for wall-paper 
printing. Popular art is shown in the admirable 
Fitzroy Picture Society’s publications, which have 
been fully noticed in a former issue. Two painted 
fans by Mary Sargent Florence must not be over- 
looked. In New York, where she won the “ Dodge ” 
prize at the Academy, the work of this English 
artist is well known; here she comes as a 
distinctly welcome recruit, as these exquisite fans 
show an unusual virility and a large conception 
of design and colour, absent as a rule on a fan, 
although present in Mr. Walter Crane’s dignified 
treatment of another placed near. <A Stole (245b), 
by Mr. Aymer Vallance, executed by Miss B. 
Hugget, is good in design and very pleasant in 
colour ; a Fortitre, designed by the same artist, 
and worked in part by the same embroiderer, is 
severely simple, but quite good. The Stencilled 
Sack-cloth, by Francis Heron, is a capital example 
of a free treatment of the wash, which, although 
decried by some purists, is after all the essential 
feature of the Japanese stencils which are the 
masterpieces of the neglected craft. We shall 
return to Mr. Heron’s work later. 

The Piano (p. 18), designed by W. F. Cave, which 
we reproduce, shows that Messrs. Bechstein are 
setting a good example to our native makers by their 
attempt to break into the tame monotony of the 
very unsatisfactory average cottage pianoforte. Three 
gilded frames by Margaret Hussey (p. 25) are good 
models for such things, and show carving applied 
to every-day objects in a wholly satisfactory way. 

The West Room is dominated by the tapestry for 
Stanmore Hall, the cartoon for which was repro- 
duced in our last number. The well-known 
intensity of expression of Mr. Burne-Jones’ ideal 
faces is preserved in a way that, executed by a 
loom, is little short of a miracle. The Hammer- 
smith carpet, designed by Mr. Morris, which covers 
the centre of the floor, is a superb example of his 
work. It is a good carpet first, and admirable as 
a design for its own sake and for its purpose. 


On the walls are groups of designs for stained 
glass. Aseries, “ Zhe Story of St. George,” drawn by 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti, about 1862, is peculiarly 
attractive, and would alone repay a visit to the 
Gallery. The stained-glass designs by Mr. Ford 
Madox Brown are even more remarkable, because 
they show the very first development of the school 
which bears the name of Pre-Raphaelite. The 
drawings for St. Uriel and St. Michael, and two 
from Zhe Story of St. Oswald, are illustrated (on 
pages 4 and 5s) by the artist’s special permission. 
There are six of the latter—the Baptism, the Coro- 








THE ANNUNCIATION. PANEL IN PASTEL. 
R. ANNING BELL 


nation, St. Oswald Sending off the Pilgrims to 
Scotland, St. Oswald Slaying Cadwallader, the 
Martyrdom of the Saint, and St. Oswald Enshrined. 
The delicacy and beauty of the original studies 
cannot be appreciated from the reduced blocks 
which were alone possible under the circumstances, 
but the vigour and splendid composition are 
11 
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at least indicated therein. These do not merely way, one doubts if these drawings have ever been 
represent the school which has played so large surpassed, or if they have been equalled ; but as 
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X THREAD AND FILOSELLE ON TINTED LINEN 


DESIGNED BY WALTER CRANE, EXECUTED BY MRS, WALTER CRANE 


a part in English art for some thirty or forty 
years, but prove that at its outset it touched the 
highest point of its achievement. In their own 
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LADY’S WORK CABINET IN OAK, STAINED GREEN. 
DESIGNED BY C. F, A. VOYSEY 


may be seen in Zhe Coronation and The Slaying 
of Cadwallader, even in their reduced form, 
the strongly imaginative qualities expressed within 


the limits of decorative art may be 
fairly offered as typical specimens of the 
English school which has _ tardily 
aroused the curiosity and admiration 
of continental artists. Its ideal, bad 
or good, is at least the property of 
Great Britain under Victoria, and _ will 
probably be remembered long after 
much derivative work that catches the 
public taste to-day is forgotten. ‘The 
designs by T. M. Rooke, for Aucassin 
and Nicholete, the studies by Christo- 
pher Whall (which an accident pre- 
vents our reproducing this month), also 
deserve a far longer notice. One of 
the disappointments of the exhibition 
is the comparatively few designs by the 
latter artist, whose work has a naive 
beauty of its own that is rare. The 
designs by Louis Davis, notably a group 
of singing urchins, are also distin- 
guished. Zhe Angels Adoring, by Mrs. 
Reginald Hallward, and Zhe Ange/s in 
Adoration, by William Morris, must be 
passed with silent appreciation. The 
large plaster of the Annunciation, by R. 
Anning Bell, is represented in a re- 
duced size on page 11; it is very de- 
corative, and proves that the many ad- 
mirers of this rising young artist are 
not likely to be disappointed ; the con- 
stant advance in his art is exemplified 
in many exhibits this year. The large 
window, by Henry Holliday, with its 
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subject, Zhe Creation (according to the catalogue), 
is full of thought and charming drawing—a little 
suave, and with more beauty in 
the details than in the whole, it 
yet deserves praise. 

Of Mr. W. B. Richmond’s 
group of studies for the decora- 
tion of St. Paul’s, it is impos- 
sible to speak adequately here. 
It is difficult to realise from these 
that the whole effect will be 
that of an integral scheme of de- 
coration. From the Blake-like 
east central window, the en- 
tirely Italian feeling in the span- 
drils, of the nave, and purely 
conventional naturalism of the 


a. 
a 


domes, with the realism of the 


wks 


figures of many of the other 
panels, it seems, judging by these 
small sketches, that the effect will 
lack unity of purpose. But as 
an artist of Mr. Richmond’s 
power has no doubt realised the 
result of all these details finally 
seen in place, it is premature to 
attempt to discuss these “inten- 
tions,” which, for all the evidence the catalogue 
offers, may be modified greatly in actual working out. 
Mr. Burne-Jones’ cartoons are always full of 
interest, and if this year one lingers less long 
before them, it is only that after the banquet of 
last winter, despite their real power and beauty, 
they come but as “dainties dressed again.” The 
design for needlework, “ Love,” is so out of the 
artist’s usual style that it must not be left un- 
noticed. The work of a very happy moment, its 


The contents of the glass cases in this room are 
worth much study. Mr. Ashbee’s Guild and School 





CABINET IN ITALIAN WALNUT. DESIGNED AND CARVED BY GEORGE JACK 


of Handicrafts show a group of hammered hollow 
ware in different metals that has a distinct air of 
novelty, and yet preserves the feeling of the genuine 
antique in a very admirable manner. ‘The pro- 
portions of the bowls, the use of jewels and the 
metallic treatment of the metal, all offer lessons to 
the worker to-day. Mr. W. S. Benson’s exhibit 
has also some very beautiful specimens, those in 
silver gilt being especially noticeable for the repose 
of their plain surfaces. Here, too, are Solon’s Adve 

















A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. DESIGNED BY HEYWOOD SUMNER, EXECUTED BY UNA TAYLOR 


colour and idea awaken the charm which Mr. 
Burne-Jones alone can inspire to those who are in 
sympathy with his style. It is a delightful thing. 


sur pate plaques which we are reproducing, and a 
case of enamels by various artists that are proof of 
the reviving interest in a half-forgotten cratt. A 
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glass bowl by Eleanor C. Warre (p. 23), is 
extremely good ; and a gesso box by J. P. Cooper 
must not be overlooked. The various pieces of 
pottery in this room demand more than a brief 
notice, and must be returned to 
later. 

The South Gallery is given up 
to the printed book, its illustra- 
tion, and binding. But as ina 
future number of THE STuDIO 
the art of the modern book is to 
occupy much space, it can only 
be touched in passing now. 

Leaving the Gallery, the first 
impression still remains: it is a 
well-arranged display of good 
work, and one can easily believe 
that the selection here was made with no little 
care, and with an effort to realise the ideal of the 
Society. G. 

ARCHITECTURE AND FURNITURE. 

Although architecture is sparsely represented at 
the New Gallery, and furniture appears in smaller 
number than one had hoped—yet in the space and 


INLAID SIDEBOARD, 


INLAID WALNUT CABINET. 


time at my disposal I can hardly notice even so 
much, and must omit, the stained glass cartoons 
which figure so largely this year. 

For architectural studies pure and simple in 


DESIGNED BY W. R, LETHABY, 
EXECUTED BY A. THORN 


the fashion either of drawings and designs, or 
even of views photographic or other of com- 
pleted work, one must look otherwhere than in 
the Arts and Crafts Exhibition. Searching my 
memory, I can recall but. two examples which 
bespeak the architect as an artist in building 
rather than in mere decoration or furnishing. 
One of these, however, is worth a roomful of 


DESIGNED BY REGINALD BLOMFIELD, EXECUTED BY G, A. MASON 
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those corpse-like “elevations and perspectives ” 
with which the R.A. is wont to fill one of its 








PRINT CABINET, OAK, WALNUT AND EBONY. DESIGNED 


BY REGINALD BLOMFIELD, EXECUTED BY A. C. MASON 
mortuary chambers full, and by eschewing which 
the Arts and Crafts have earned 
the thanks of all Tucked away, 
however, in a corner of the Gallery where not 
the like 


for it is in that corner remotest 


Committee 
honest men. 


one in ten of Exhibition’s visitors is 
to ever espy it 
from the “cold collation ” 
graphs of a little Surrey church which owes its 
creation to Mr. Sidney H. Barnsley, a name with 
which I grieve to say I am not familiar. Here is 
a new variant on a Byzantine motive, gained I dare 
swear from the Mosque of St. Sophia and Con- 
stantinople, but handled with a reticent feeling and 
sense of proportion beyond praise. From the 
chancel with its simple slabs of marble, the probable 
richness of whose hues one perforce misses in the 
photograph, to the huge ringed chandelier, quaint 
in its very severity, nothing jars on one’s sense of 
well-ordered harmony. It is emphatically the 
work of an artist rather than of a “ professional 


hangs a frame of photo- 


man.” 
Something of the same unpretentious sobriety 


characterises the sketch design by Mr. C. F. A, 
Voysey for a Cottage, which hangs near by and 
which pleases rather by what it is #of than by 
what it actually is or may be. 

Turning to such objects as are more architectural 
than strictly decorative in their nature, I feel that 
my interest centres chiefly in the Chimney-fiece in 
carved alabaster designed by Mr. H. Wilson, and 
executed by Mr. F W. Pomeroy. Here the 
designer has wisely concentrated himself and his 
invention on the deep frieze which comes at about 
eye-level of the observer, and which offers in well- 
ordered riot a mass of exquisite carving whose 
luxurious opulence is emphasised deftly enough by 
the plain surfaces of the jambs to which the carving 
is pleasantly tied as it were by the enrichment of 
the inner angles.& Personally I hesitate at the rather 


ARM-—CHAIR, DESIGNED BY REGINALD BLOMFIELD, 
EXECUTED BY A. G. MASON, 
BY HEYWOOD SUMNER, EXECUTED BY UNA TAYLOR 


spotty disks of inlaid nacre, but it may be but an 
artistic playfulness after all. The distinguishing 
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FOUNTAIN IN BRONZE AND ITALIAN MARBLE. 
BY GEORGE W, WILSON, EXECUTED 
BY ROGER DAWSON & CO., LTD. 


note of this bit of nineteenth-century 
magnificence, however, is rather the 
thoughtful knowledge which pervades it 
to its minutest detail, than the perfec- 
tion in such detail of any one feature. 

I am sorry Mr. Jack, who is respons- 
ible for the chimney-piece (page 20) 
which stands in the opposite corner as 
companion to that of Mr. Wilson’s, was 
so ill-advised as to exhibit it with the 
over-mantel. Apart from this uneasy 
and painfully naturalistic treatment of 
flying gulls, there is much to commend 
in the quiet unostentation of the chim- 
ney-piece proper and the iron grate it 
houses, while the same sobriety charac- 
terises the inlaid marble mantel of Mr. 
Lethaby on this page, which finds a place 
in the West Gallery—a sobriety, how- 
ever, which is somewhat marred by the 
violence of the contrast in the parti- 
coloured marbles on which alone it relies 
for decorative effect. It is difficult to 
praise, even in terms of hesitancy, the 
chimney-piece in painted wood by Mr. 
L.. A. Shuffrey in the Central Hall, though 
its bas-reliefs by Mr. Stephen Webb are 
at least unobjectionable. As one stands 
in the Central Hall, however, one is 
perhaps rendered hypercritical by the 
16 








exhibit offered by Mr. George Frampton. Nothing 
quite so captivating in the frankly Pagan beauty 
of its modernity as his coloured bas-relief frieze 
for a chancel ceiling has been offered to us in 
recent years. The two sections of frieze shown 
offer alternative schemes of colour, of which that 
on the right-hand side, daring as it is in its glow 
of nameless reds, seems to me the more satis- 
factory. The sketch design (page 8) for the 
cove of the same chancel strikes a more religious 
note, but is to the full as original in its blend- 
ing of the not dissimilar spirits of Italy of the 
sixteenth and England of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The same artist’s imaginative low-relief, Zhe 
Vision (page 9), which hangs below, I liked 
infinitely better as it appeared in last season’s 
Academy in its virginity of spotless plaster. The 
colour, deft as is its scheme, seems to rob the face 
of half its imaginative mysticism. 

More directly stylistic, but no less personal, is 
the coloured relief by Mr. R. Anning Bell (page 21) 













































MARBLE CHIMNEY-—PIECE AND GRATE, DESIGNED BY W. R. LETHABY. 
MANTELPIECE EXECUTED BY FARMER AND BRINDLEY. 
GRATE BY LONGDEN AND CO, 
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hangings and utensils, that the text from which 
of right. the Arts and Crafts Society has to preach, 
ought primarily to be drawn. It is in precisely 


We must travel to the Gallery again to find 
another excellent example of relief decoration in this department unfortunately that praise must 


which hangs near by, and here colour belongs as 


rather than positive. 
Surely there is no single piece here displayed 
whereat criticism can fling an adverse stone, 
but of an equal surety there is none whereon the 


colour, in the shape of Mr. A. Silver’s panel for an perforce be negative 
over-mantel (page 24), Zhe Days of Creation, 
executed in gesso and strikingly original in its 
purely decorative conception. ° The reproduction 


TWO VIEWS OF A STUDIO SEAT. DESIGNED BY L. ALMA-TADEMA, R.A. 


laurel wreath may be ungrudgingly laid. Perhaps 
the nearest approach thereto is Mr. Tadema’s 
beautiful Studio Seat, but even this, perfect as 
noteworthily suggestive than I had hoped would re its proportions, and cunning as is its fashion- 
be the case. It is in furniture surely as distinct ing, affects one with a subtle sense. of unreality, 
features, or from almost of theatricalism. Mr. Blomfield’s inlaid 
17 


fails, of course, to render the shimmering play of 
colour which forms not its least attraction. 
In furniture the Exhibition appears to me less 


from decorative architectural 
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sideboard (page 13) pleases by its very reticence, 
and by the skill wherewith he has turned to advan- 
tage the too academic suggestions of E. Sheraton 
and Chippendale. Tho- 
roughly honest it is, and 
yet in this case, as in some 
others near by, honesty 
has not been read as sy- 
nonymous with brutality. 
So, too, with his inlaid 
cabinet (page 15), though 
here as when in front 
of his sideboard one is 
tempted to ask whether 
the art of the inlayer 
should not concern itself, 
as its very genius would 
lead one to suppose, with 
lines rather than’ with 
masses. Still Mr. Blom- 
field’s most — satisfactory 
exhibit seems to me to 
be his Print Cabinet. 
To a differing and more 
original fancy does Mr. 
Voysey’s Work Cabinet 
(page 5) owe its being. 


BRACKET FOR ELECTRIC LIGHT: 


BY ESTHER M, MOORE 


Nor to Chippendale nor 
to any bygone stylistic 
suggestion is this simple, 
well - proportioned piece 
of furniture due, and yet 
there is happily absent 
from it any disturbing 
note of eccentricity. It 
is designed to meet its 
needs; of useless orna- 
ment there is none, and 
yet it is sufficiently orna- 
mental. At the opposite 
end of the pole stands 
Mr. Jack’s chest, which 
in more conventional 
fashion relies upon its 
carven richness for its 
beauty, nor would it be 
easy to find an example 
of modern work which 
has more truly and less 
servilely caught the spirit 
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PIANO IN OAK CASE, 


of dead and gone craftsmen. Finally, in more 
than one instance, and notably in that of the 
cabinet (page 14) inlaid walnut, Mr. Lethaby 
has shown how even the rococo examples fur- 
nished us by the Dutch marquetry workers may be 
turned with due restraint to worthy and dignified 


purpose. Horace TOWNSEND. 


EMBROIDERIES, TEXTILES, AND WALL-PAPERS. 


Flat ornament at the Arts and Crafts Ex- 
hibition is represented to a large extent by 
textiles and wall-papers. I purpose to take the 
embroderies and hand- weaving first, and then the 
work executed or designed for execution by me- 
chanical processes of weaving or printing. Ex- 
pecting to see original design only admitted to 
the Arts and Crafts, one is not a little surprised to 
encounter a piece of embroidery taken from a 
well-known Persian pattern, and another closely 
adapted from early sixteenth-century German 
linen damask, These two, however, may claim 
to be intrinsically beautiful. But can the same 
be said of certain reproductions of work of a later 
period, to wit, the large embroideries contributed 
by Mrs. Newton, the Royal School of Art Needle- 
work, and the Leek Embroidery Society? The 


DESIGNED BY W. F. CAVE, EXECUTED BY C. BECHSTEIN 
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COLOURED PLASTER FRIEZE 
BY W. H. COWLINSHALL 
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ST. LUKE. CARTOON FOR STAINED 
GLASS AT ST. LUKE'S CHURCH, 
CAMBERWELL, DESIGNED BY 


SELWYN IMAGE 


STENCILLED FIGURES. DESIGNED BY E. INGRAM 


TAYLOR, EXECUTED BY J. A. HEATON 


























DESIGNS FOR SGRAFFITO DECORATION IN THE PARISH CHURCH, 
HENLEY-ON-THAMES. BY HEYWOOD SUMNER 
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last is, moreover, disfigured by an upholsterer’s 
edging in the worst taste. At the same time the 
plan of carrying out the one design with solid 
embroidery in colours for the border and in plain 
brown outline for the middle part, is ingenious and 
decidedly effective. Even the President has been 
unable to withstand the fascinations of the hybrid 
Anglo-Dutch style to which I have been referring, 
as may be seen from the embroidered bed-hanging 
designed for his house Kelmscott Manor. If, as it 
would appear (to judge particularly from the parrot 
preening its tail-feathers on a branch in the middle 
of the curtain) birds may not be well drawn without 
sacrificing the character of the style of the period, 
is it not an unfortunate model to have chosen? 
William Morris’s usual style, which is something 
quite his own, were surely preferable. In the Morris- 
Persian manner is a beautiful panel of thick silk 
darning on canvas from a design by May Morris, 
who does not want a certain following, as witness 
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the embroideries of Mrs. Gerald Davies and 
Maud Brooke. The work of the latter is a pleasing 
harmony in flame-tints, pale greens and blue. 





GESSO BOX. BY J. P. COOPER. SKETCHED BY 
ALAN WRIGHT 


In the present Exhibition there are several 
examples of figure embroidery in silks. Heywood 
Sumner’s five panels, to illustrate 4 M/idsummer 
Nights Dream, are fantastic and 
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delicately coloured. May Morris 
contributes a small panel embroi- 
dered from a figure designed by 
William Morris. The blue and 
green silks in Mary Newill’s panel, 
Innocence Taught of Love, have a 
somewhat harsh and metallic ap- 
pearance: while Mrs. Jack exhibits 
an embroidered reproduction of 
Rossetti’s frontispiece for the Zar/y 
ltalian Poets. But it is a question 
whether the result attained in any of 
these instances is sufficient to repay 
the amount of time and pains and 
eye-wear involved. Modern embroi- 
derers when they attempt the human 
form are indeed rarely successful. 
Can it be that they are too ambitious 
and not content to submit to the 
necessary limitations of embroidery ? 
As tothe panel, Oberon and Titania, 
designed by George Jack, I cannot 
conceive any human being deriving 
pleasure from it. It must of course 
have been meant only to be gro- 
tesque. Walter Crane’s fine panel, 
The Vision of Dante, is undoubtedly 
the best of the figure embroideries. 
Dante, in a rich red-chestnut coloured 
robe, is balanced at the opposite end 
by a dark wolf. The animal, curi- 
ously enough, is worked in green 








CHIMNEY BREAST AND GRATE, DESIGNED BY GEORGE JACK METAL WORK t d t th — we 
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admirable that I do not hazard the suggestion 
that a more natural colour would be any im- 
provement. The piano-back of embroidered 
satin, with convolvulus flowers and leaves in 
appliqué, drawn by Reginald Hallward, is a grace- 
ful composition, lost, however, in the working 
by too uniform colouring. But the same de- 
signer’s counterpane, with an oval panel in the 
centre, is both original and handsome. So also 
is a panel of appliqué and embroidery, designed 
by Charles Cleverly. The birds in it are rather 
involved, but the rich combination of gold, green 
and blue is very charming. A panel, mounted 
for a fire-screen, from Reginald Blomfield’s de- 
sign, combines the ultra-rigid forms of a Dutch 
garden with realistically treated honeysuckle and 
columbines, and therefore, in spite of Denise 
Burra’s exquisite embroidering, is not satisfac- 
tory to me. As a piece of decorative design, 
Philip Burne-Jones’ Zhe Tree that Eve Planted, 
three trees embroidered in white, green and 
red respectively, all on a blue background, is a 
quite successful work, notwithstanding the strong 


























DESIGN FOR A TITLE-PAGE. BY FRANCIS W. BEDFORD 
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colouring. A cloth, described as an altar-cloth, 
though it would be more suitable for a /avadbo 
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GLASS BOWL. DESIGNED BY ELEANOR C. F, WARRE, 
EXECUTED BY JAMES POWELL AND SONS, 
SKETCHED BY ALAN WRIGHT 


towel, designed by Louis Davis, is embroidered 
at the ends with an uncommon-looking floral 
pattern in pale red, white and gold. A tea- 
cloth, embroidered in white with a pattern of 
acorns, designed by E. W. Gimson, is plain and 
good of its kind. One, more effective than the 
last, designed by J. M. Maclaren, has a border 
of the simplest character, relieved at intervals 
by bright red berries, a scheme of colouring so 
audacious as to be justified only by its success. 
Four embroidered cloths by Miss Lucas, though 
very carefully worked, are in no way remark- 
able for design, except one which has a cer- 
tain attractiveness by reason of the manifold 
reiteration of a little square patch of carnations. 
To the same device of repetition is mainly due 
the beauty of a sofa-back with little sprigs of 
chrysanthemums, drawn by Heywood Sumner. 
This artist has further designed, in excellent 
taste, the embroidery for the back and seat of 
a chair designed by Reginald Blomfield, and 
also a tea-cloth with a border of peacocks and 
birds, which is very handsome in cut, button- 
holed and drawn work. The embroidered panel 
for a dress, designed by W. Reynolds-Stephens, 
is steely enough to have suited David Copper- 
field’s step-aunt, while the design, like that of 
a hand-screen and set of doilies, by Lewis F. 
Day, is bald and meagre to a degree. Three 
doilies, embroidered by May Field, show much 
more design. The set, Flora’s Retinue (page 28), 
23 











DESIGN FOR A PANEL IN GESSO (THE PANEL ONLY EXHIBITED). BY ARTHUR SILVER, 


EXECUTED BY H. NAPPER 


by Walter Crane, though no whit inferior to his 
standard work in point of drawing, are open to the 
objection that they are rather too pictorial for the 
purposes of machine weaving. By the kindness of 
Mr. John Wilson our reproductions are from the 
original designs). Two large pieces of hand-woven 
tapestry by Messrs. Morris & Co. are quite 
splendid. One, the cartoon for which by E. 
Burne-Jones was reproduced in our September 
number, is fully equal to the famous Star of 
Bethlehem tapestry, while the other, here repro- 
duced, is specially interesting because, contrary to 
his wont, William Morris himself designed the 
figures. A pile carpet, designed by William 
Morris and executed under his direction, with a 
magnificent pattern of birds and conventional 
floral forms on a background of blue, with border 
on a red ground, is one of the principal objects in 
the West Room. C. F. A. Voysey, one of the 
ablest of living designers, hardly appears at his 
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best in a machine-woven ta- 
pestry by A. H. Lee, or ina 
wall-paper printed by Messrs. 
Essex & Co. In both cases 
the birds and leaves are thin 
and disjointed, actually un- 
like those beautiful designs 
reproduced in last month’s 
Srupio. Some woven hang- 
ings by A. H. Lee, from 
designs by Lewis Day, are 
handsome fabrics. The same 
artist scarcely shows to such 
advantage in the hand-blocked 
and machine-printed velve- 
teens of Messrs. Turnbull & 
Stockdale, as in their printed 
cotton dress fabrics in which 
the designs are on a com- 
paratively small scale. 
Thomas Wardle, of Leek, 
occupies much space with 
four large frames of printed 
fabrics, of which the only re- 
markable ones are a silk de- 
signed by Léon Solon, which 
I know not how to describe 
otherwise than by the epithet 
gigantesque, and another by 
Walter Crane. It consists of 
a series of panels with figure 
subjects, in the treatment of 
which his characteristics are 
as strongly marked as ever. 
After all, while admiring the extraordinarily facile 
draughtsmanship of Walter Crane’s textiles and 
wall-papers in which figures are introduced, 
have we not most of us had misgivings as to 
whether they might not have been better suited for 
picture-books than for house decoration ? Good 
designs, unexecuted, for printed cottons and other 
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THREE FRAMES IN CARVED WOOD GILDED, 


BY FRANCIS BEDFORD 


BY MARGARET HUSSEY 
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PAINTED SCREEN, BY AMY SAWYER 
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CARVED PANEL FOR THREE-FOLD 
SCREEN. DESIGNED BY LEWIS AND 
DAY, EXECUTED BY MARIA E. REEKS 
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fabrics are exhibited by Ida Stubbs, Katharine 
Ward, and Arthur Silver. The last-named artist’s 
tulip design, showing the flower with bulb and 
roots, is extremely effective, in yellow and orange. 
Messrs. - Jeffrey & Co. exhibit a stand at which 
may be seen block and roller cutting in progress 
for the manufacture of hand and machine printed 
wall-papers, from designs by Walter Crane, Lewis 
Day, Sydney Vacher, and Arthur Silver. Here 
are Walter Crane’s cartoons for the large panel 
paper, Zhe Trio, which, as our readers will re- 
































THREE BINDINGS. DESIGNED BY D. S, MACCOLL, 
BOUND AND TOOLED BY (MISS E. K. MACCOLL, 
SKETCHED BY ALAN WRIGHT 


collect, was noticed in our first issue. We here 
reproduce H. Wilson’s design for Messrs. Jeffrey 
& Co., in which the beautiful drawing of the 
tree will commend itself to all. No less admirable, 
though quite distinctive, is L. P. Butterfield’s tree 
design paper for Messrs. Corner & Co., which, 
however, does not look so well as it might if it 
were printed in more suitable colours. A wall- 
paper, designed jointly by Arthur Silver and Harry 
Napper, consists of a spray of daffodils, well drawn 
and highly conventionalised, if rather thin perhaps 
as a filling. Zhe Thicket, here reproduced by 
Arthur Silver and J. Illingworth Kay, is a particu- 
larly fine piece of drawing ; the lines of the stem 
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in the filling being made, without violence to the 
curves, to pass most dexterously into the frieze, 
where they are continued in a way that shows a 
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FROM A_DRAWING BY E, H. NEW, IN THE ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION 


thorough mastery of ornamental design. Sidney 
Haward exhibits a handsome design for a wall- 
paper frieze, in which a striking effect of breadth 
and space is obtained by the long wave-like trend 
of the trees, between which wheel flights of 
The repeat of the pattern is shown, 
A novelty in 


swallows. 
as it is required, in a photograph. 
printed wall decoration, since it does not repeat to 
an indefinite height, is Heywood Sumner’s Vine, 
drawn in his most characteristic style, and printed in 


tinted lacquers by Messrs. Jeffrey & Co. If it 
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is not meretricious to supplement the accidental 
irregularities of stencil-tinting by the introduction 
of shading, a sack-cloth hanging, decorated by 
Francis Heron, is worth noticing as a specimen 
of an unusual method. The dado in colours with 
poppies, and the upper part, a nondescript diaper 
in blue, are nothing extraordinary. The curtain 
has already been shown once this year in the 
exhibition of students’ work in the National Art 
competition at South Kensington. 
AYMER VALLANCE. 
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A BOOK COVER, IN GOLD ON OLIVE-GREEN CLOTH, FOR CHRISTIAN ROSSETTI’S ‘‘ GOBLIN MARKET ” 
DESIGNED BY LAURENCE HOUSMAN, EXECUTED BY JAMES BURN AND CO. 
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Architectural Notes 


ARCHITECTURAL NOTES. 


HE who is receptive and intelligent garners often 
a harvest of success from the crop of others’ 
failures. I thought of this the other day as I 





passed a building in Oxford Street, at the corner 
of the little street which leads into Soho Square. 
I would not for worlds recommend the somewhat 
novel treatment of this shop front as a model for 
servile imitation. Nevertheless it affords oppor- 
tunity for suggestion. Covered with white glazed 





DESIGNS FOR A SET OF DESSERT DOILiES, 


I am not one of those colour-blind people who 
affect to see in London but one huge monotint, for, 
thanks to atmosphere, this Babylon of ours is often 
surcharged and running over with colour of the 
most glorious. Yet it were the sheerest folly to 
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deny that there has been done all that man can 
do to blot out every vestige of colour from our 
streets. Row after row of grey and muddy-hued 
frontages help to deaden our capacity for the 
observation and enjoyment of one of the chief 
artistic pleasures in life. Combine we ever so 
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‘* FLORA’S RETINUE.” BY WALTER CRANE. 


MANUFACTURED BY JOHN WILSON, BOND STREET, W. 


tiles bordered with pale blue, and with the badly 
designed architraves of the windows emphasised 
by the economical offices of a coat of somewhat 
garish blue paint, the effect can from no point 
of view be judged to be otherwise than un- 
pleasing. Yet it caused me to fan within myself 
the embers of a quarrel in which I have for long 
engaged myself with the modern city architect. 
28 


deftly softly tinted stone and red-hued bricks, to 
one dull drear complexion must they come at last. 
Why should we not go back, say, to that Babylon 
which long centuries ago has disappeared, and adopt 
a hint which by French and English excavators, and 
last of all by M. and Mme. Dieudonné at Susa, 
has been dug up for us. This hint is nothing 
more nor less than the glazed brick or tile which 
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A rvchitectural Notes 


thousands of years ago glowed under the blaze of 
an African sun. To a certain extent the material 
has been made use of, and not inaptly, as for 
instance in an office in Great George Street, 
Westminster, which after a lapse of years presents 
practically the same appearance as that which its 
designer intended it to have. Of how many other 
buildings in London, or even in the suburbs, can 
the same be said? Why not go a step farther, 
however, and in place of the dull reds and browns 
which are in this instance presented, employ a full 
painter’s palette ? 

Hardly have we recovered from the distressing 
blow dealt us by the ingenious Mr. Grant Allen, 
who has obligingly informed us of the ugliness of that 
London we others had considered at least bearable, 
when Sir Lepel Henry Griffin comes forward to 
tell us, that though there is truth in Mr. Allen’s 
criticism, we are not quite so helpless as the 
“ man-who-is-not-allowed ” would have us believe. 
In fact, Sir Lepel is convinced that if he were to 
be given a free hand and an unlimited purse he 
could turn the city into something quite tolerable. 
If we may judge, however, from sundry drawings, 
if such indeed they may be called, which illustrated 
his article in the Pa// Mal/ Magazine, the last state 
of London after Sir Lepel has got through with it 
will be more weird than beautiful. Doubtless in 
his own place, which, I have a vague idea, is 
something connected with our Indian Empire, Sir 
Lepel is a very worthy person, but it is yet to be 
learnt that he has the least claim upon our con- 
sideration as a critic of art or architecture. It is 
up to this point, indeed, that I have been leading, 
for it fills me always with distressful despair when 
men who have not the faintest glimmer of 
technical knowledge are allowed to pose before 
the world as critics of that art which, above all 
others, demands technical knowledge for its most 
faintly appreciative consideration. H. T. 





Some coloured inks—green, red, and blue—com- 
panions to Higgins’s waterproof inks, which pen- 
draughtsmen appreciate so highly, are worth com- 
mendation. Not only are they brilliant and flow 
easily from the pen, but their waterproof quality is of 
special value to designers. An additional virtue 
is the excellent shaped bottle—after the fashion of 
the black inks—in which they are sent out. 

Some stains for wood, manufactured by Mr. H. 
H. Stephens, whose ebony stain, intended for 
articles of furniture and the like, has become the 
most favourite fluid for ordinary drawings for 
repre duction, are distinctly good. The green is 


vivid, yet exactly the right colour to look well on 
oak or pine; the scarlet is also admirable. In 
place of imitating a more costly material, of which 
the satin-wood, walnut, and mahogany stains may be 











‘*THE THICKET’’ WALL-—PAPER. DESIGNED BY ARTHUR 
SILVER, EXECUTED BY J. ILLINGWORTH KAY, 
TO BE MANUFACTURED BY C, KNOWLES AND CO,, CHELSEA 


reasonably accused, these colours will be far more 
decorative, and not offend the most rigid purist, 
and offer opportunities for that legitimate use of 
bright colour, which is so valuable in our homes. 

All the Illustrations (excepting those on pages 
32 and 35) are from the present Exhibition of the 
Arts and Crafts. A further selection will appear 
in our next issue. 

At the moment of going to press, we hear with 
much regret of the death of Mr. Ford Madox 
Brown, who has been so prominent a leader in the 
Pre-Raphaelite revival. 
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New Publications 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Arts and Crafts Essays, with a Preface by 
WituiAM Morris. (London: Rivington, Percival 
& Co. 75. 6d.)—As the title suggests, these essays, 
twenty-four in number, are virtually reprints from 
the catalogues of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition. 
In their original shape—probably the earliest 
modern revival of the long page familiar now in 
the Pseudonym Library and elsewhere—they were 
pleasant to the eye ; here they are no less pleasant, 
and in a well-printed volume may take their place 
as a permanent book of permanent value. 

Beyond the extension to the present date of 
Mr. Walter Crane’s original catalogue preface, the 
only new features are a general preface by Mr. 
William Morris and an amplified form of the 
paper on printing, which at first was signed by 


Mr. Emery Walker only, but now bears his signature 
coupled with that of the founder of the Kelmscott 
Press. 

It is late in the day to review these essays, which 
are known to most designers and craftsmen, and 
may be read with advantage by all. Even those 
who consider the Society representative of a clique 
will find it hard to object to the practical advice 
its various members have set down herein; in 
plain direct words they one and all have set aside 
any personal taste ; and beyond the natural opinion 
that there is nothing like leather (which in every 
worker who loves his trade is almost a virtue) are 
self-restrained and above all practical. 

The general preface is most noticeable perhaps 
for a statement which those concerned wiil hardly 
permit to pass without protest: “that the modern 
Impressionists loudly proclaim their enmity to 

beauty, and are no more uncon- 
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ness and nullity) than the artists 
of the revival are of their longing 
to link themselves with the tradi- 
tional art of the past.” The ele- 
ments of a very pretty squabble are 
contained in these words; but the 
attempt to define beauty in a way 
acceptable to all the schools has 
not yet succeeded, and one cannot 
dare to expect that the discussion 
likely to be renewed over this sen- 
tence will fix the canons of the 
evasive ideal to the satisfaction of 
the opposed factions. 

For the book itself a very lengthy 
review would be needed; and if, 
which is doubtful, a few minor 
flaws were discovered, the value of 
its sensible utterances as a handy 
book of reference to the industrial 
arts are not easily overrated. It 
worthily supports the avowed ob- 
jects of the Society to revive the 
dignity of handicraft and to raise 
design to a higher standard, and at 
thesametime toemploy the simplest, 
or at least the most direct, manual 
labour in order to achieve the end. 

A Handbook of Ornament. By 
Franz SALES MAYER, with 3000 
illustrations, 2s. 6¢. (London: B. 
T. Batsford.) — This translation 
from the fourth revised German 
edition of a really remarkable book, 
deserves very high praise. - It isa 
library, a museum, an encyclopzdia, 





and an art school, in one. To rival 
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it as a book of reference one must 
fill a bookcase. The quality of the 
drawings is unusually high, the 
choice of examples is singularly 
good, and although the German 








ILLUSTRATION BY A, J. GASKIN, FOR AN EDITION OF ANDERSEN'S FAIRY 
TALES, TO BE PUBLISHED BY GEORGE ALLEN 
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rococo figures much more abun- 
dantly than it might have done 
in an English compilation—that 


scious of their aim (towards ugli-- 
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regretable excess, absolutely all one can find to that the immediate survivors of these once widely 
grumble at, bears no relation worth estimating in revered monstrosities were immeasurably better 
than their immediate forbears. That 
the ninety-two photographs he offers 
show admirably designed work, 
which other evidences prove to be 
also well wrought, may be readily 
granted, but to argue from this that 
they reflect the average of the ordi- 
nary surroundings of the home 
would be folly. Still, it is good 
that a certain number of rich people 
can be found to appreciate thought- 
ful design and accomplished craft, 
and it is still better to feel that such 
a book as this may be allowed to 
represent our applied arts to foreign 
f / AN |. * \ nations, not merely without a sense 

Cs (AA \\i | Augen =f shame and with a certain patriotic 

aay eX \ B\\')/ pride. The school of design these 
<< NN AAI iMwean = favour, which yet lacks a distinctive 
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ILLUSTRATION BY A. J. GASKIN FOR AN EDITION OF ANDERSEN'S FAIRY found its own accent, and, eclectic 
TALES, TO BE PUBLISHED BY GEORGE ALLEN in inspiration, has modified that 


which it borrowed into organic 
figures by the side of the splendidly cosmopolitan creations, not imitating their early ancestors, but 
selection of the whole. The text is well digested, and with new features evolved to satisfy the new condi- 
not merely descriptive or-didactic, but an admirable 
mixture of example and precept which a tyre may 
understand and an expert may profit by. So good,a 
book needs no praise. If any designer failed to see 
it—or having done so, failed to put it on his shelves 
—it would not avail that one wrote columns in its 
praise here ; but should a designer by force of 
-circumstances be compelled to limit his library to 
a single book, one is strongly tempted to advise 
him to choose this, which is practically an epitome 
of a hundred works on design, and so orderly in 
its classification and lucid in its text that it has 
preserved the really serviceable matter of the lot, 
and omits little if anything of practical importance 
in the history of ornament or the science of its 
construction. It is not a book for inspiration, 
hardly perhaps for actual tuition. 

A Record of Work. By Atpam HEATON. 
(London, 26-27 Bedford Square, W.C. 12s. 6d.) 
—This book is an illustrated catalogue of designs 
executed in the workshops of the author, in print- 
ing, stencilling, painting, stained glass, cabinet 
work, marquetery, embroidery, woven fabrics, and 
other decorative methods and materials ; but it 
resembles the ordinary furnishing catalogue as 
little as the show-rooms of Messrs. Morris & Co, 
resemble the ticketed upholsterers of cheap shopping 






































districts. ‘The author says in his preface that had A RTHEWS CAN 

he, like Chippendale, produced a book of designs S TON-V-S -AMERICA-COPELAND-&DAY 

he would /ike to make, it might have been vastly poe a a Bia Tae 
more attractive; yet what has been actually done 

has a charm that no mere hypothetical schemes COVER FOR “THE HOBBY HORSE,” DESIGNED BY 
could offer. THe Strupio would willingly share HERBERT P, HORNER 


Mr. Heaton’s satisfaction at the death of the huge 

dome-topped mirror, the ‘handsome’ marble chim- tions of their environment. It would be pleasant 

ney-piece, the cut-glass chandelier, the Brummagem to discuss each illustration in detail, whether the 

gaselier, and the ceiling rosette, if it could be sure sumptuous over-mantel in plate 5, or the simple 
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arrangement of curtains shown in the last plates, 
each admirable in its way. The ‘Hampton Court’ 
chairs, comparatively cheap, yet with an air of 
discreet comfort, might be placed in the same 
room as the most costly items here figured, and 
stlil no jarring note would result. Throughout the 
volume prices are given, which, considering the 
quality of the work, cannot be deemed unreason- 
able. Curtain Road in its most elaborate moments 
might ask as much; but the real value, the 
intrinsic worth, of good ornament is not easily 
priced. Designers would do well to study this 
book, not alone for its art, but because it shows 
a practical recognition of the buyer’s demands, 
without the sacrifice of any essentials to meet his 
taste. The stained glass, for example, might 
offend severe purists, but it is obviously the 
work of designers who know their material and 
who realise that the archaic severity rightly prized 
by a few who fully appreciate it must be tem- 
pered to the mass; and that it can be so with 
no loss of dignity, let the admirable 
No. 61 (by an artist who lately wrote 
on this subject in our columns) bear 
witness. Some of the designs are not 
the least to the taste of the writer of 
this notice, notably Nos. 22, 27, and 
41; but yet, being indifferent honest, 
he is forced to own that it is merely 
individual taste that condemns them, 
and not any serious infraction of the 
laws of ornament. To conclude, let 
the author himself speak: “ We don’t 
want mere novelty ; what we want is 

that the designs shall be good, how- ~~ 
ever old and however frequently used ; <= 


> 


and ‘good’ under these circum- “RSs 


stances means that they shall have ~™ 


been designed by men of taste and 
experience on a thoroughly traditional 
basis.” 

Taste and Economy in Furnishing. 
By E. Knicut, 1s. (London: B. T. 
Batsford.) —— This manual opens with 
the question: “ What is good taste?” which it 
goes on to define as the power of balancing, 
adjusting, and arranging the various articles in a 
house, so as to produce general harmony of 
the whole, with due regard to the fitness of 
each object to its purpose and surroundings. 
The author decides the matter by quoting Joha 
Ruskin: “Good taste is the only morality ; 
tell me what you /ke, and I will tell you what 
you are.” Without discussing the book page 
by page, we may say briefly that its precepts 
are admirable, and that if here and there some of 
the examples are not quite to the taste of the 
reviewer, it merely proves that tastes differ, and to 
argue which is “good” were a waste of words. 
With all deference to chivalry and the author’s 
knowledge of his subject, one can hardly endorse his 
bold declaration “that good taste is more often 
displayed in the furnishing of the drawing-room 
than the dining-room, . . . . because ladies excel 
in natural good taste.” The array of antimacassars 
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and superfluous draperies, the needless silk hand- 
kerchiefs tied round flower-pots, and seen on fans in 
too many a friend’s room, which come to memory, 
force one to inquire whether Mr. Knight is 
hasty in his assertion, or whether the owners of 
those rooms are not ladies. It is a painful 
dilemma, and the only way is to pass on. The 
numerous illustrations obey the laws of good taste 
as it is understood to-day. 

The Works of Henry Fielding, Esq. Edited by 
GEORGE SAINTsBURY. In twelve volumes. (J. M. 
Dent & Co.)—It is not necessary that a book 






























FROM ‘‘ TASTE AND ECONOMY IN FURNISHING” 


should be illustrated to be a work of art—indeed, 
the chances are almost the other way; and these 
very delightful tomes, of which the two volumes of 
Joseph Andrews and four of Zom Jones are ready, 
appeal to the true book-lover on their own merits, 
without regard to the illustrations by Herbert 
Railton and E. J. Wheeler which adorn them. 
The binding is excellent ; the super bros of gold 
on an olive-green ribbed fabric is entirely pleasing ; 
the type of the book is clear, the pages well pro- 
portioned ; indeed, except the use of old English 
for chapter titles—which, in spite of long prece- 
dent, always seems out of harmony, next to Roman 
lettering—the edition is an ideal one, well repaying 
the lavish care that has evidently been bestowed 
upon every item in its preparation. Of the text, 
what need to speak? Fielding is immortal, and 
in Mr. Saintsbury’s sympathetic hands is sure of 
adequate respect. Messrs. Dent deserve well of all 
lovers of good book-making, to bring a half-crown 
reprint into the charmed limits of fine editions. 








Correspondence 


GALLERIES, NATIONAL AND 
PROVINCIAL. 


My pear S1r,—Mr. Hiatt’s article on the above 
subject is interesting and instructive. It is evident, 
however, that, as far as this gallery is concerned, 
he has little knowledge of the subject on which 
he has addressed your readers. Will you permit 
me to enter a mild protest against the writer’s 
statement that “ Birmingham owes its Albert 
Moore to the good taste of one of its citizens, 
just as it owes its insufferable Christian Martyr 
to the bad taste of another.” The Albert Moore 
was presented by two citizens, generous donors to 
the gallery, but neither of whom possessed any 
great knowledge of art, but they were sensible 
enough to be guided by those who did. I do 
not for one moment defend the “ Martyr” picture, 
and I very often regret its presence, but Mr. Hiatt 
casts a slur, very probably unintentional, upon the 
cultured and excellent taste of the donor of 
that picture, who has done much to enrich the 
gallery by presenting Millais’ famous Blind Girl, a 
beautiful Prout, and other works; and who has 
been further greatly instrumental in procuring such 
pictures as Zhe Star of Bethlehem, by Burne- 
Jones ; Zhe Two Gentlemen of Verona, by Holman 
Hunt ; our three beautiful Rossettis, Beata Beatrix, 
Sir Galahad, and Boat of Love ; the fine Watts, A 
Roman Lady; The Last of England, by Ford 
Madox Brown; Zhe Schaffhausen, by Turner; 
The Doubtful Coin, by Lewis, &c. The presenta- 
tion of Zhe Martyr may have been a mistake, but 
the man who never made a mistake never made 
anything, and it is unjust of Mr. Charles T. J. 
Hiatt to draw attention to this unfortunate gift, to 
the exclusion of the many other fine works just 
mentioned, the acquisition of which are, as I have 
said, in no small degree due to the taste and judg- 
ment of the donor of Zhe Martyr. 

If your writer were well acquainted with the 
Birmingham Museum, he would have referred to 
the admirable collection of objects of Industrial 
and Decorative Art, which have been so judiciously 
purchased during the last ten years. The Birming- 
ham Museum and Art Gallery is not to be regarded 
as a “ Picture Show,” but a Museum of Decorative 
Art on the lines of South Kensington, a fact your 
writer is evidently not cognisant of. It is just this 
continually purchasing of and hankering after pic- 
tures, and nothing but pictures, by municipalities, 
which is in a great measure due to magazine articles 
of the character of Mr. Hiatt’s, which seriously tend 
to discount a Municipal Gallery as a serious insti- 
tution, for they teach the public that Art must 
be pictures, and pictures Art. 

I might also be permitted to point out that no 
single object in this gallery has been purchased out 
of the rates, and, unlike Liverpool and Manchester, 
&c., the Council has no voice in the acquisition of 
works of art. 

I do not in any way wish to eulogise the 
Museum under my charge, but the ignorance 
displayed by most writers when dealing with 


provincial Museums is absolutely ludicrous, for 
they seldom, if ever, know the true facts of the 
case, and their criticisms are usually the result of 
a cursory and perfunctory visit. If Mr. Hiatt will 
come to Birmingham, I shall have very great 
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St: Marty ’s church, WARWICK. 


FROM A DRAWING BY E, H. NEW, IN THE 
‘ARTS AND CRAFTS’ 


pleasure in pointing out what a competent Art 
Committee can accomplish. 
Believe me, dear sir, very faithfully yours, 


WHITWORTH WALLIs. 


P.S.—Since writing the above the donor of the 
Martyr has given further proof of his generosity 
and good taste by presenting to the Gallery D. W. 
North’s fine landscape, Sweet Water Meadows of 
the West, exhibited at the New Gallery this year. 
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Awards in the Lamp Prize Competition 


WARDS IN THE PRIZE COM- 
PETITION FOR A LAMP. RE- 
PORT OF THE JUDGES. 


WE have carefully considered the 
eleven designs for the above competition, and 
much regret to say that we do not consider that 
any of them are of sufficient merit to justify award- 
ing prizes. In one or two cases where the designs 
exhibit a certain amount of knowledge, the work- 
ing descriptions condemn them. We have been 
compelled in a great measure to base our report on 
these descriptions, as it is an essential feature of a 
working drawing that nothing should be left in- 
definite on the chance that the workman who is 
to make it has sufficient skill to do it the right 
way. The design marked “ Alba” is far the best 
by a very long way, from a manufacturer’s point of 
view. His instructions to the workman display 
the minutest knowledge of the way the article is to 
be made. It is an exceptionally good working 
drawing, and we regret that we feel compelled to 
disqualify him because, according to his instruc- 
tions, the lamp is entirely a pottery lamp (the only 
metal part about it being the container, which is 
scarcely seen), and we do not consider it fair to 
those who have kept within the limits of the com- 
petition that the first place should be awarded to 
“ Alba,” who has gone beyond them. We have 
based our report on the fact that as regards the 
making up of the design it is no concern of ours, as 
judges, how difficult or expensive it may be ; but 
when it comes to purchasing a design with the pur- 
pose of making it up, the excessive expense which 
the majority would entail put them out of the 
question. The false coring which is employed in 
most of the designs is the most expensive of all 
possible methods of ornamentation, and in many 
cases, where casting is thoroughly understood, an 
equal effect can be got by the ordinary process. 

“Vulcan,” First place. Very simple in con- 
struction ; broad in treatment. General balance 
and proportion excellent. Thoroughly practicable. 

““Spes,” Second place. This design requires 
too many materials to make an artistic combina- 
tion. The general construction is far too com- 
plicated ; and the oil capacity of reservoir in- 
sufficient, although it is practicable. 

The following are not classed in any order of 
merit :— 

“Alba” would have been placed first had he 
followed our terms of competition and made the 
stand, or part of the stand, in metal. His design 
is correct in style, well drawn and balanced, and 
displays thorough practical knowledge of con- 
struction; but the whole is essentially a pottery 
lamp with a metal reservoir. 

“ Babylonia.” Thoroughly impracticable, especi- 
ally in the construction of base. Ornament in- 
appropriate. Bad throughout. 

“Greybars.” Decoration more suitable for flat 
surfaces. Contour of lamp not sufficiently con- 
sidered. 

“Tux.” Great want of originality. 
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“Radevore.” Design, poor and weak, especially - 


in construction of lamp shaft. 

“Perseus.” Good style, too heavy in construc- 
tion, not well balanced. Lamp, as a whole, top- 
heavy and awkward in appearance. 

“ Rienzi.” No originality. Construction want- 
ing in stability and firmness above base. 

“ Bronze.” No instructions given as to mechani- 
cal construction. It has two-serious faults—the 
container is unsafe ; and the base, both artistically 
and practically, bad, and liable from its shape to 
damage furniture. 

“Bulrush.” No instructions given as to me- 
chanical construction, except as to details of finish. 
Design, heavy in appearance and unsatisfactory. 
The combination of the metal pillar and the 
marble base is too abrupt. 

Yours truly, 
BENTON & STONE. 


To keep faith with competitors, the prizes are 
given to—Vuscan, first prize, £3 35. (Frederick 
Perry, 37 Oxford Street, Pleck); Spes, second 
prize, £1 115s. 6d. (L. C. Radcliffe, 15 Danube 
Street, Liverpool), who are placed first and second 
in the above report. In future, since the whole 
intention of these competitions is to obtain prac- 
tical schemes, the prizes will not be awarded in 
face of an adverse report from the judges. 


CURRENT ITEMS. 


Tue Art and Industrial Exhibition at Bristol is 
another instance of the reviving interest in decora- 
tive work—which, first ignored, and then abused, 
may ere long become a formidable rival to picture- 
making. ‘That a beautiful pattern is better than a 
poor painting needs no argument to prove. 


In the Kansas City Star a critic writes :—‘ Mr. 
Whistler is universally known as an American artist 
living in London, who brought a libel suit against 
Mr. Ruskin because that great art authority did 
not like his paintings. But the work of this eccen- 
tric personage is quite unknown to the great 
majority.” If we only knew who this well-informed 
person meant in his last sentence—Ruskin or 
Whistler—it would be more convincing. He goes 
on to instance some of Mr. Whistler’s etchings which 
“ have all been published in the magazines.” Evi- 


dently Kansas City is somewhat behind Clapham, 


in its art knowledge. 

The Liverpool Autumn Exhibition preserves the 
high reputation it has so deservedly won in former 
years. The sales are also good. 

The Manchester City Art Gallery reports good 
attendance and a hopeful list of sales at its autumn 
exhibition. Mr. Stanhope Forbes’s Lighthouse, 
recently bought by the corporation, is naturally one 
of the lions of the show. 

The Exhibition at Nottingham Castle is a spe- 
cially interesting one, including a number of fine 
Boningtons and many paintings by Henry Dawson 
Walter Duncan, and Edwin Ellis. 
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Current Items 


The local press of Dundee endorses the favour- 
able French verdict upon Mr. Frank Laing’s etch- 
ings of Paris which have been lately exhibited in 
that town. 

The Annual Exhibition at Wolverhampton was 
opened by Sir Alfred Hinckman, M.P., who said : 
“Tn this utilitarian age they were apt to think that 
merely beautiful things were not useful, but that 
the most beautiful thing was the most useful. 
After all there was something in this world beside 
mere bread and cheese ; that man was a benefactor 
who cultivated the good tastes of the people. It 
was not necessary that good taste should be ex- 
pensive. Good taste might be displayed in the 
colour of a carpet, or the covering of.a wall, and 
in an infinite variety of ways, and without being a 


in a former number of THE Stupio. A medal 
bestowed on a large group is well deserved, 
although the most delightful study, artistically, is 
that of a lad, half supported by a column, peering 
in a window. Mendelssohn’s portrait studies also 
deserve praise for their admirably pictorial quality. 
Some collotypes by Emile Frechon are so like water- 
colour in monochrome that they might almost 
deceive an expert. 

By permission of Messrs. Liberty we are enabled 
to illustrate a group of furniture lately made by 
the firm. The sideboard is of oak, with specially 
designed wrought copper hinges and handles. In the 
upper part, between the leaded glass cupboards, is 
a copper sconce, hammered, with a medizval ship 
in the centre, and the sun and moon °n either 





A GROUP IN LIBERTY AND CO.'’S SHOW-ROOMS 


drag upon the purse. The effect of good taste 
was always beautiful, and was always of great 
advantage.” 

The Continental Gallery, says an outspoken 
critic, ‘ shows that the machine-made picture is not 
peculiar to our island.” Among some notable 
canvases there are a pastel by Besnard, a fine 
Mesdag, and paintings by Henri Reyer, Courtens, 
and Konovine. 

The Exhibition of the Royal Photographic 
Society of Great Britain, now open, is well worth a 
visit Among the most beautiful pictures are 
four studies of clouds, by Mrs. Main, which are 
delightful nature transcripts. Count von Gloéden 
exhibits for the first time in England a selection of 
his nude studies, which are of the type reproduced 


side. The ‘motto on the frieze is one of Ben 
Jonson’s epigrams: “It is the fair acceptance 
that creates the entertainment perfect, not the 
cates.” The chairs are of oak mounted with 
copper, and studded with large nails, and the seats 
covered with leather. The low panelling on either 
side is quite plain, except for a narrow band of 
quaint slightly incised carving at the top. The 
upper walls are intended to be covered with dull 
green canvas. 


The last of Mr. Ford Madox Browns paintings 
has just been placed in position at the Manchester 
Town Hall. It represents the defence of Manches- 
ter under Bradshaw, the regicide. The unity of 
purpose which links the various panels into one fine 
scheme of decoration can now be appreciated. The 
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city may be congratulated on its treasures, and 
the artist on the noble achievement of many 
years’ labour. 


The /ndependence Belge shows another proof of 
the spirited policy of Mr. Gerard Harry, its direc- 
tor, towards modern art, in the really marvellous 
Salon supplement it has issued. By the courtesy of 
the editor we hope next month to reproduce some 
of the beautiful blocks which, as illustrations to a 
daily paper, may claim to be the best ever offered 
to the public. Of course a supplement prepared 
in comparative leisure and printed separately on 
finer paper must not be set against such admirable 
efforts in rapid production as those of the Dazly 
Graphic for instance. Yet as a part of an issue 
of a daily journal they are epoch-making, both for 
the quality shown in selecting and the skill in 
reproduction. 


That novelty is yet possible in the mounting of 
gorgeous spectacles, Scaramouche, the new ballet at 
the Palace Theatre, goes far to prove. Its colour 
is peculiarly refreshing. With a crowd of actors 
clad entirely in white, the one black figure of the 
title rdle gains a sombre mystery of its own, and as 
a study of exquisitely subtle gradations of tone the 
first scene is notable, although we had wished the 
scenery had been less ornate. In the second, 
however, against an innocuous interior the white 
crowd tells with more force, and when ultimately by 
varied tinted lights the dancers change rapidly 
through the whole chromatic scale, a really beau- 
tiful effect is produced. Apart from the music, 
which is extremely good, or the story which is 
piquant, coherent, and, mirabile dictu entirely 
intelligible, the piece is worth seeing for its mount- 
ing alone. 


It is proposed to extend the Brighton Free 
Library Museum and Art Gallery, and to devote 
at least three good rooms to the exhibition of 
pictures already acquired by the corporation, with 
space for possible additions. 


A “Black and White” exhibition is being 
arranged at Leeds, to be open during October ; it 
will be devoted chiefly to etchings (including the 
loan of a complete collection of Whistlers, and 
a superb group of Meryons, by Mr. George of 
Glasgow), supplemented by some drawings for 
book illustration, lent by some of the larger pub- 
lishing firms. Any advance in recognition of the 
claims of the etcher or pen-draughtsman deserves 
notice. 


The forthcoming autumn exhibition at Wolver- 
hampton promises to be exceptionally good. 


The Sheffield Art Gallery shows in its last 
report a slight falling off in Sunday visitors, owing 
probably to the exceptionally fine weather : 47,353, 
however, found Art more attractive than Nature. 
The round total, 172,956, is a goodly number for 
a half-year. The Sheffield /ndependent has some 
drastic criticism on the Water-colour Exhibition 
there, and advises its local artists to emulate the 
examples set by Birmingham, Manchester, and 
Liverpool. 
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ART SCHOOL NEWS. 


At North Shields a successful exhibition of 
students’ work has been lately opened, which is 
declared to show a distinct advance on that of 
previous years. 

The Wolverhampton School of Art has come 
out well in the national competition. The students 
who have gained Queen’s prizes are T. S. Nield, 
A. H. Smith (whose works were in the South 
Kensington Exhibition), E. W. Brookes, S. J. 
Dudley, J. H. Holmes, S. J. Legge, and M. 
Rowles. Higher percentages of success were the 
rule in each department. 

The Croydon School of Art has a goodly list of 
awards, including those gained by H. Clement 
Graff, Israel Mullins, and Joseph Rendell, in the 
national competition. 

The Norwich School of Art has carried off one 
Queen’s prize for a group in oil by Constance L. 
Fountaine, and other prizes for works by Lily Day, 
Lilian Freeman, and Gertrude Offord. 

The report of the Ipswich School of Science and 
Art is too full to summarise even briefly, but the 
average awards do credit to its staff. 

Coincidentally with the appointment of Mr. 
Walter Crane as Director of Design, the Manchester 
City Council has transferred the study of design, 
hitherto carried on in the technical school, to the 
School of Art in Cavendish Street, and consoli- 
dated the two, with Mr. Glazier as head-master. 
The fees have been reduced out of regard to 
students who can afford only a portion of their 
time for the study of art. 

The Mayfield National Schools have been uti- 
lised for an exhibition of carving and gilding. A 
chancel screen and a renovated pulpit for Arling- 
ton Church were the most important exhibits. As 
an example of really artistic work executed in a 
country district it is pleasant to record its success. 

The School of Art at Birmingham will be fully 
treated, in a paper already in hand for Tue Stupi0; 
but here we may note merely the bald details of the 
important enlargement of its building. The new 
wing opened in September covers an area of 968 
square yards. Nine large class-rooms, with various 
minor apartments, are thus added to the school. 
The extension has cost £ 15,000, which brings the 
amount for the entire block of buildings, old and 
new, to £ 39,000, 

At Aberdeen, Gray’s School of Art has opened 
for its winter session with over 200. Scholarships 
are provided by the Town Council, and other 
sources. 

The Plymouth and the Devonport Schools of 
Art have both held free exhibitions of the work of 
their students, which have attracted a good number 
of visitors and been cordially noticed by the 
county papers. 

The Scottish Industrial Art Association at Edin- 
burgh have had their modest grant increased by 
the Town Council, whose spokesman, Councillor 
Waterson, in complimenting the association on 
its excellent progress, advised it to arrange for a 
public exhibition of its work. 
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THE Department of Science and Art of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education, London, S.W., 
says the Daily News, have issued the following list 
of successful candidates for Royal Exhibitions and 
Local Scholarships (Art), 1893. Royal Exhibi- 
tions: G. Murray, Edinburgh Royal Institute S. 
of A.; W. Shackleton, Bradford Tech. College S. 
of A. ; S. Thorogood, Brighton S. of A. ; J. Knight, 
Manchester Grammar School S. of A. ; Lizzie Jacobs, 
National Art Training School; Wilson Jagger, 
Bradford Technical College S. of A. ; W. Meikle, 
National Art Training School; H. C. Oakley, 
Southampton Hartley Inst. S. of A. ; Percy Angelo 
Staynes, Manchester Technical School S. of A.; 
Archibald Campbell Cross, Sheffield S. of A. 

The Local Scholarships included—A. A. Dixon, 
Camden S. of A., Holloway; H. E. Bulmer, 
Bradford Tech. College S. of A.; F. H. Simpson, 
Leeds S. of A.; A. Maude, Leeds S. of A.; H. 
Knight, Nottingham S. of A.; F. W. C. Gregory, 
Nottingham 8. of A.: Ethel Isabel Cook, Birming- 
ham Municipal 8. of A.; R. J. S. Bertram, New- 
castle-on-Tyne, Durham College of Science S. of A. ; 
William Newnham Montague Orpen, Dublin Me- 
tropolitan S. of A.; Florence May Rudland, 
Birmingham Municipal S. of A.; Jessie Sarah 
Burnett, Royal Female S. of A., Bloomsbury ; 
Florence Rushton, Macclesfield S. of A.; O. M. 
Pittman, National Art Training School ; W. Earley, 
Dublin Metropolitan S. of A.; E. J. B. Taylor, 
Birmingham Municipal S. of A.; W. R. S. Scott, 
Aberdeen Gray’s S. of A.; Lydia Powell, South- 
ampton Hartley Inst. S. of A.; Jessie Beatrice 
Atkins Jones, Richmond S. of A.; Violet Mary 
Holden, Birmingham Municipal S. of A.; G. H. 
Hooper, National Art Training School. 

A Royal Exhibition is tenable for three years, 
and entitles the holder to free admission to the 
National Art Training School at South Kensing- 
ton or the Metropolitan School of Art, Dublin, and 
during that time with a maintenance allowance of 
25s. a week for the session of about 42 weeks each 
year, with third-class railway fare for one journey 
to and fro each session between the home of the 
scholar and London or Dublin. The Royal Ex- 
hibitions are held on the condition that the 
exhibitioner attends the course of instruction laid 
down for him regularly, complies with the rules 
laid down for his guidance, and makes satisfactory 
progress. A local scholarship is tenable for three 
years, with a maintenance allowance of £20 a 
year, at any school of art which is open at least 
three days and five nights a week, and which will 
remit the fees for instruction of the holder. The 
scholar must attend a school of art during at least 
40 weeks in the year for 30 hours each week, of 
which 18 hours at least must be in the day. The 
scholarship commences on the date on which the 
school where the scholarship is tenable re-opens 
after the summer vacation in each year. The 
maintenance allowance is paid quarterly on the 
receipt of a certificate from the master and secre- 
tary of the school of art that the scholar has attended 
regularly and pursued his studies satisfactorily. 

The Glasgow School of Art shows the accom- 


plished direction of its head-master has resulted in 
a very large increase of passes and awards in the 
National Competition, when 33 prizes fell to its 
students. These included six medals for design, 
two for life studies, two for architecture, and two 
for modelling. In addition to these, there is a list 
of honours too long to quote. 


In a digest of the official Blue-book of the 
Science and Art Department, the St. /ames’s 
Gazette gives some depressing statistics which, as 
London evening papers do not reach many to 
whom such facts are of vital interest, we may 
quote in full :— 

“The figures concerning instruction under the 
direction of the department during 1892 far ex- 
ceed in dimensions any that have been previously 
reached. The elementary schools in which it has 
now obtained a foothold have advanced from 6oco 
to 18,000, and the scholars taught from 1,100,0co 
to 1,900,000. The payment for this has becn 
about eighteenpence a head, or a total grant of 
£133,000, against £85,000. The art schools 
have also increased from 1300 to 1600, and the 
scholars from 100,000 to 115,000. 

“Tt is popularly supposed that these hundred 
and fifteen thousand are engaged in learning design 
and being trained to assist in developing the 
industrial art of the kingdom, but nothing is 
further from being the case. It is not difficult to 
test this statement from the table which gives the 
statistics of examinations in art schools and classes. 
In this we find that of the number instructed 
73,000 came up for examination and handed in 
126,000 papers. Out of this enormous number 
those who attempted the elementary stage of 
ornament were 372, and the advanced stage 141 ! 
‘ Design ornament’ attracted 814 only, modelling 
ornament but 87, and historic ornament 84! 
These figures, supplied by the department, show 
that the whole system is conducted upon a wrong 
basis, and that it will require a radical reformation 
to make the half a million or more which is spent 
upon it of any use at all for the purpose for which 
it was originally intended. 


“ The Report of the National Art Training School . 
is not much more satisfactory reading. It is still 
on the decline. The numbers attending are 64 
less than last year, and the fees £212 less. The 
females still largely preponderate over the males, 
and the total number of students produced as 
teachers of schools of art was five only! This 
considerable number were all men too, not a 
single one of the 330 females having found a 
place. There is little to show how many of the 
students at headquarters took up industrial arts, 
the only record being of attendances at the courses 
of lectures upon ornament and decorative arts ; at 
the former of which an average of 18, and at the 


'” 


latter 40, attended. This out of 572 students! 


THe daily average attendance of readers at the 
National Art Library, South Kensington Museum, 
is 73. The evening visitors tothe British Museum 
average 130. The cost per head for these patrons’ 
entertainments would be instructive. 
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THE LAY FIGURE SPEAKS. 


THE question of pen-drawing for a professional 
career is, it would seem, generally ignored by our 
Art schools. Of course, Mr. Henry Blackburn’s 
school at Westminster comes to mind, and the 
Graphic has shown itself practically concerned in 
the matter. Birmingham and a few other provincial 
schools take up decorative illustration, but is the 
ordinary topical, or topographical, subject ever set 
as an exercise to students! Are examples by Vierge, 
Rico, Abbey, Raven Hill, or any noted pen- 
draughtsman, exhibited to pupils, or the subject 
of lectures by their masters? If so, it would be 
well to know the schools which are awakened to 
the economic importance of an art which provides 
a fairly certain income to the artist, and is at the 
same time one of the most important educational 
influences upon public taste. If no school, beyond 
those mentioned, makes drawing for illustration 
part of its course, one can but ask the reason for 
such neglect. 

Excepting always photography, is there any 
branch of any art that is certain to be studied with 
the same interest as a drawing in a newspaper or 
periodical? Forone person gazing at the ‘ Griffin’ 
with sorrow or reverence, you shall see a dozen 
looking in at the office of a popular weekly paper ; 
for one rapt in contemplation before the facade of 
the Law Courts perhaps a hundred with their 
backs to it, studying the actuality of the sketches 
on the spot which are exhibited in the window of 
the Daily Graphic. ‘Through the finest landscape 
half the railway passengers keep their eyes on 
illustrated journals. Literally face to face with an 
art they at least admire, one would think good 
technique must ultimately raise their appreciation. 

Is good technique in pen-drawing popular? 
The bright little Butterfly should soon solve the 
question, for the art it offers monthly with no 
ostentation is modern, the work of men well in- 
formed concerning the methods of photo-reproduc- 
tion, and exhibiting enough good qualities for a 
whole series of lectures by an expert. There is 
not a printseller’s window in London, at the 
present time, before which one would linger longer ; 
not even Mr. Dunthorne’s, where a new mezzo- 
tint by Frank Short raises the most bitter feelings 
of covetous longing in a poor though artistic 
passer-by. 

If the Lay Figure spoke its mind freely with 
regard to galleries, national and provincial, it 
would be inclined to say that for raising the taste 
of the masses, such galleries, now confined to 
large towns, should be in every village, with differ- 
ence imposed by the necessities of the case. 

An intelligent selection of engravings from the 
current periodicals, reinforced by some photo- 
graphs of world-famous pictures, and such repro- 
ductions as Amand-Durand’s Me/ancholia by Diirer, 
the whole costing more for the frames than for 
the subjects, and accompanied by an annotated 
catalogue, or, better still, each labelled with a 
quite technical description, put in simple words, 
might be of infinitely more value than a room 
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of oil-paintings given haphazard by local bene- 
factors. Such a series could be easily gathered 
together, and if the cost of frames, or the 
space available in a parish room or some such 
place, prevented a larger number being shown, it 
would be easy to change the subjects at stated 
intervals. Frames made on the principle of the 
transparent drawing slate, that contrivance for pro- 
moting the virgin efforts of art in the nursery, would 
allow this change to be effected quickly and at the 
lowest cost. 

You cannot take a rustic and place him before 
such a painting as Botticelli’s Primavera with 
much hope that he will understand a tithe of its 
meaning. Pagan myths, or the neo-paganism of 
the Renaissance, are as far from him as the newest 
paganism of the latest school ; but a few engravings 
after drawings by Charles Keene, some of the 
famous Once a Week woodcuts, a sprinkling of 
modern French pictures from newspapers, and 
good drawings of all periods not demanding erudite 
culture for their enjoyment, might arouse his 
interest in their subjects, and lead him to see that 
the illustrations of the “ penny dreadfuls ” were as 
the architecture of his new railway station com- 
pared with that of the old village church. 

That the masses prize pictures more than the 
classes, the enormous number of frame-makers’ 
shops in poor districts might serve to prove. That 
their taste is not admirable, a study of the delec- 
table achievements in colour or line exhibited in the 
windows to tempt them shows quickly enough ; 
but given a taste at all, it may be educated, and if 
he who made two blades of grass grow where one 
grew before is a benefactor to his species, so every 
good drawing in a paper that reaches the large 
public deserves the thanks of all interested in art. 

When in these columns reference was made to 
the absence of a Whistler from any English gallery, 
the national adjective was purposely employed. 
Glasgow, with its Carlyle and its bust by Rodin, 
strikes shame to a Londoner when he thinks of his 
own galleries. 

A correspondent traverses a statement by Mr. 
Gibson in his paper last month on Artistic Houses, 
where he says “it is needless to give recipes for 
decoration through the medium of a magazine;” and 
goes on to show that many important matters con- 
nected with the actual room must be considered. 

Possibly the author did not know that some 
querists are very minute in their details. I 
remember one such letter of thirty-two quarto 
pages closely covered with particulars referring to 
the economic re-decoration of a “parlour” ; true, 
the biographical history of the owner and a few 
anecdotes of nothing in particular were included. 
Also one has seen in several of our weekly papers 
sufficient matter to fill at least three whole pages 
of THe Stupio devoted to a single reply. If, 
theréfore, words with plans and diagrams can ex- 
plain the subject it is obviously possible, if tedious 
to those unconcerned ; but how a scheme for 
colour is to be so rigidly drawn up in dull words 
that a reader may carry it out accurately is quite 
another thing. THE Lay FIGurRE. 
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Etchings by Col. Goff and Mr. C. J. Watson 


TCHINGS BY COLONEL GOFF 
AND MR. CHARLES J. WATSON. 


Or all the Arts wherein a special sec- 

tion could be set apart for work executed 

by artists for artists, etching may fairly claim to be 
first. Not merely are the quali- 


a person who considers himself a picture-lover 
with almost a certainty that it will fail to attract 
him—unless being told that it is a genuine Rem- 
brandt he brings his knowledge of a great reputa- 
tion to bolster up an otherwise faltering approval. 
In etching we have the art of omission carried 








ties that arouse experts to en 
thusiasm in a Rembrandt ‘ first 
state’ or a Whistler proof unat 
tractive to the general public, 
but one doubts if to any collec- 
tor or critic they appeal with 
quite the same force as to a 
fellow-artist who is master of 
the needle. Of course in paint 
ing, literature, and music there 


are merely technical achieve 





ments that need almost as much 
scholarship for their apprecia 
tion as for their production. In 
technique 


etching, however, 


alone is not enough—the vehicle 
is so limited, its convention so 
restricted, that the artist must 
show his poetic gift—which is 
perfect selection, as well as 
mastery of his craft—which is 
perfect execution. And even 
to these he must impart the 
peculiar individuality which is 
at once the easiest thing to 
recognise, and the hardest to 
explain. Supposing these as 
sumptions are true, we need 
not be surprised that the list 
of such etchers is not very long 

and it would not be a hard 
task to prepare a rough table of 


their names, invidious though 














it were to include modern |§go a) ‘ey 
masters therein. All the same i. ‘ t > Ans 
one may claim that Colonel ; ee ; 

* ' f THE PONTE VECCHIO FROM AN ETCHING BY COL. GOFF 
Goff and Mr. C. J. Watson 


would stand little risk of being struck off such a 
roll ; and if the modern men were placed in pre- 
cedence by merit, it would not be tedious reading 
to run down it until their names occurred. 

To discuss the beauties of a fine proof of a fine 
etching demands listeners who are themselves 
almost fanatics. You may place a drawing by 
Hokusai before a person of average taste, feeling 
doubtful whether he will recognise its surpassing 
merit, but you may show a superb Rembrandt to 
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to its highest point. Never will you find a master 
of this Art regret that he had not added more lines 
to his plate, but often enough you may hear 
him wish that he had stayed his hand a few 
migutes earlier. Etching is peculiarly an Art 
requiring rapid decision and final self-criticism. 
Not herein can an added brush-mark replace a 
first attempt; erasure and alteration to any con- 
siderable extent are unknown. More than this, 
all work up to a certain stage is experimental and 
4! 
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only to be determined by the comparative finality 
of the proof. The result is seen in imagination 








THE RIALTO, VENICE, FROM AN ETCHING BY COL, GOFF 


thorne’s charming little Gallery in Vigo Street, we 
find a distinct recognition of the traditional limits 
of the Art. Arbitrary though its rules may appea: 
to be, they have, like the sonnet form (to borrow 
an illustration from a sister Art), grown to be not 
merely tacitly admitted, but are regarded as well- 
nigh inflexible laws by experts to-day. 

When Mr. Watson begins to set down one of 
his street scenes, for instance, he chooses a small 
plate and forbears any attempt to rival the in- 
numerable details of a photographer. In the 
etching of Saint Etienne du Mont, Paris, which 
we are told won the unique honour of w#animous 
approval from the jury at Chicago, one sees the 
artist’s ideal. Contrast it with the popular etch- 
ings of various cathedrals, excellent enough in 
their way—on plates as big as eight or a dozen of 
these pages—which any printseller’s window exhi- 
bits, and the difference strikes you at once. Yet has 
Mr. Watson lost an essential fact by his omissions, 
or failed to express all that his subject suggested ? 
A very decided negative may be readily hazarded. 
On the other hand, he has brought far more im- 
portant qualities into his work and made it not 
merely a transcript of things seen, but an artist’s com- 
plete version of the impression it yielded to him. 

In the Cefalu, Sicily, we find a delight in build- 
ings running out of sight in acute perspective, that 
as the subject is, recalls the very 
Gloucestershire, of some four 


dissimilar 
beautiful Camden, 





only, as the bright lines glitter 
through the background to be 
in bubbling streaks 
green, 


merged 
of poisonous-looking 
when the acid attacks the 
copper, and the etcher, like 
a surgeon at the critical point 
of an operation, has to bring 
all his knowledge and _ expe- 
rience to a supreme moment 
of decision. So much is 
needful by way of preamble ; 
for even to-day etchings and 
pen-drawings are not quite 
separate things in the mind 
of a visitor to a gallery. 











Photogravure and other kin- 
dred crafts have helped to 
confuse the public, while mez- 
zotint, aquatint, and other allied methods have also 
added to the bewilderment of the ignorant. 

In an exhibition of works by Col. Goff and 
Mr. C. J. Watson, now arranged at Mr. Dun- 
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THE OLD CHAIN PIER, BRIGHTON. FROM AN ETCHING BY COL. GOFF 


years ago. Zhe Ponte del Cavallo is another in- 
stance of this special delight in closely huddled 
buildings which is peculiarly his own; no 
photograph could bring the place itself more 
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vividly before us, yet in the reticence of its detail 
it is typical of his discriminating choice. 

Colonel Goff’s Ponte Vecchio is worked in an 
entirely different manner. Here the brutal] force 
of the etched line—surely the strongest known in 
Art—is employed with easy mastery so that the 
force of the subject is not its most striking 
characteristic. As a study in the arrangement of 
its masses of black, and as a decorative panel, it 
delights one. Whichever way you regard it, it 
fulfils an important end of Art by pleasing the 




















PONTE DEL CAVALLO, VENICE. FROM AN ETCHING BY 
Cc. J. WATSON 


spectator. In the Rialto we find a mystery and 
glamour lacking in the Ponte Vecchio; but if one 
attributes the charm of either etching to its subject, 
a glance at the Old Chain Pier, Brighton, proves 
that it is the artist who has imparted the charm ; 
for in this impression of a distinctly prosaic place, 
the same impalpable romance is felt. You care 
not if barrel-organs grind out street ditties and 
the hum of modern life is near. Without any de- 
parture from truth, the subject is here brought into 
the domain of Art by no trick of unreal lighting 
or adjuncts, but by the power of selection. 

If the foolish habit of labelling artists in groups 
as though they were botanical specimens were 
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imperative, we might say that the school wherein 
Mr. Whistler, and Mr. Frank Short, have worked 
in divers ways is the one in which Mr. Watson and 
Colonel Goff have also elected to work. Yet 
without any comparison of the merits of these four 
artists we may claim that the work of each is as 
absolutely distinct from the others as are pictures 
by Corot, Millet, Daubigny, and Rousseau. It is 
with a satisfied thrill of pride that in this Art we 
can fearlessly place English etchers in the front 
rank of all countries, and without any attempt to 
set the names of others beside the master, who, 
although living, is as far above criticism as his 
great predecessor Rembrandt, one may recognise 
the same artistic restraint, the same sustained 
effort to obey the lawful canons of the Art, and the 
same contempt for “tricky” effects and careless 
work. 

Even Philistia is silent before Mr. Whistler’s 
etchings. For once those who know, and those 
who repeat what other people know, on the one 
hand, or those who exploit their own opinions to 
show their foolishness, on the other, are agreed. It 
is just because the two etchers now exhibiting at 
Mr. Dunthorne’s Gallery are careless of popular 
applause, and work out their own ideas in their 
own manner, that one can so unreservedly praise 
them ; not for the quality of their work, that from 
alien mouths is dangerously near impertinence, 
but for their loyal recognition of the claims of 
original etching to a high place in the Arts, and 
their avoidance of that dangerous class known to 
cognoscenti as “‘ dealers’ plates,” which has proved 
the destruction of many a promising artist in 
copper. No other art displays more fully the delight 
of the worker in his work. When you study these 
prints you almost follow the emotions of the 
artist, as you realise the fine rapture with which 
the daring line swept across that blank space, and 
the careful breathless anxiety that traced this 
dainty thread. Boldness and caution in close 
ally, knowledge and experimental hazarding, are the 
qualities a fine etcher needs ; and a great general 
gains his fame by not dissimilar virtues. 

One point that makes an etching peculiarly 
lovable may be noticed. Of all the Arts (except 
lithography, which may be coupled with it in 
this respect), no other is so liberal in its favours. 
One man alone can own a painting, the rest of 
the world must be content with feeble para- 
phrases. A good etching may co-exist in a large 
number of proofs, which are all, so to speak, 
originals, equally worthy, if not of exactly the 
same market value. Given such a craftsman 
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as Mr. Golding, and a hundred proofs shall 
puzzle your choice of the best ; for now that 
steel plating is general, once the plate has gained 
its sterner face, the petty distinctions of the 
various stages of proofs are mere devices of the 
market, and do not concern the artist a whit. Since 
we are permitted to reproduce a liberal selection 
from the group exhibited, it is needless to go 
through the Gallery with com- 


to the World’s Fair at Chicago has probably kept 
most of it from reaching these shores. Certain it 
is that one signed article on English painters by a 
prominent American critic, would have received 
more attention at other times than the miles of 
columns devoted to the subject have attracted this 


year. 
A series of papers upon “ Art and Architecture 





ments upon each. 

Among Mr. Watson’s best, 
are Cheyne Walk, Bayeux, Dor- 
arecht, Storm and Flood, The 
Mansion House (dry point), and 
Garlick Hill, Of Colone! 
Goffs Enkhausen (a very bold 
treatment), the small plates of 
A Backwater, Clewer, Hazy 
Day, Brighton, and The Ferry, 
Dordrecht are noticeably good. 

No one seriously interested 
in the Art of etching should 
miss the opportunity of seeing 
the work of these two notable 
champions of the younger Eng- 
lish school, who may be safely 
trusted to carry on the best 











traditions of the Art. 


CEFALU, 


N AMERICAN CRITIC ON 
ENGLISH ART AT THE 
CHICAGO WORLD'S FAIR. 


VERY few people in their heart of 
hearts echo the oft-quoted wish to see ourselves as 
others see us. _ Criticism of our published efforts 
in art or -literature supplied in the daily press 
awakens sufficiently unpleasant moments, and if 
by chance it is a foreign critic who publishes his 
unreserved opinion, we can hardly restore our 
peace of mind by attributing the absence of 
laudatory appreciation to a public expression of a 
private grudge. At the same time it must be 
owned that a candid enemy’s praise, however 
stinted it may be, is worth more than the tribute 
of forced admiration from a friend who, being 
delicately situated, in sheer despair rushes to the 
opposite extreme from log-rolling—and is apt to 
roll our log heavily over ourselves as outward 
expression of his incorruptible honesty, in place of 
rolling it gracefully and easily to our honour and 


profit. 
The very mass of newspaper criticism devoted 


SICILY. FROM AN ETCHING BY C. J, WATSON 


at the World’s Fair,” contributed to the Mew York 
Tribune (as the initials prove) by Mr. Royal Cor- 
tissoz, a young, sympathetic, and well-informed 
art critic, have been reprinted in pamphlet 
form, and such passages as bear more distinctly 
upon the work of English painters may be worth 
bringing before our readers, who might otherwise 
miss reading them. In these we have the ex- 
pression of a well-intentioned, capable writer, who 
is sympathetic, especially to the later movements 
in English art, yet quite unfamiliar with the men 
who direct them. One who has a fair knowledge 
of European Galleries, and a wide circle of friends 
among Continental and American painters, and at 
the same time little, if any, national jealousy or 
prejudice against Our own country or its artists, 
may at least be deemed as impartial in his 
utterance as any devotee of art can be; for 
catholicity and cosmopolitan sympathy are not so 
often the results of sympathetic appreciation of 
the good in all the conflicting Schools, as admira- 
tion of a very few, with contempt and indifference 
to the rest. Doctor Johnson felt much such sym- 
pathy with the second-rate when he said there was 
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no difficulty in awarding precedence to people of 
importance, and other people had none. 

In his first chapter we find: “The forces of 
Great Britain are led by Sir Frederic Leighton, 
and the atmosphere which he and his colleagues 
have transferred from London to Chicago, is not 
that of the New Gallery or of the Grafton, but that 
of the Royal Academy itself. This leaves unintro- 
duced to us some of the most progressive and 
individualised artists of England. In a pre- 
liminary survey the only pictures which tell of the 


Henry Moore, the late Frank Holl, and Sir 
Frederic Leighton have been identified with the 
Academy is no reason why their works should not 
give distinction, as they do, to British exhibits. 
Grouped around these are lesser Academicians. 
. . . . Then come the outsiders, and among them 
one or two, like Swan the animal painter, are 
brilliant England has repeated a Royal 
Academy in Chicago.” 

“Style and an accomplished executive habit are 
the characteristics for which it is natural to look 
first in a view of the pictures here, the im- 
mensely important question of idea having 
little interest except when one or both of the 
two conservers are present in the picture. In 
the English section there is style, there is 
sometimes executive power, and there are 
ideas. Insularity in art is puzzling. On its 
face the idea is not attractive, for it may mean 
more than a self-centred endeavour to put into 
artistic form the essential qualities of a nation. 
It has been good for France. It has been bad 
for England.” 

So far the writer has been concerned with 
England’s place among other nations. A 
second chapter devoted to the British Pic- 
tures, which is headed, after the American 
fashion, with crisp titles summarising its con- 
tents: “ Literary tendency of English Art—a 
School enamoured of details—Some of the 
best works, paintings by Sir Frederic Leighton, 
Orchardson, and Watts.” As an indirect proof 
of courtesy towards our art, not common in 





American criticism, one must note that Great 
Britain is permitted to take the first place 
among a dozen articles devoted to the various 





FISHERWOMEN, BY TH. VERSTRAETEN. (FROM THE SALON 
SUPPLEMENT OF L’INDEPENDANCE BELGE) 
distinctly new and unconventional impulse in 
English art are by Wilson Steer, who has been 
afflicted by the impressionism of Monet, and by 
C. W. Furse, a portrait-painter who emulates 
Whistler. Of such men as Walter Sickert, who is 
an echo in England of what Degas is in France, 
the British section contains no sign. But it gives 
a good account of such English art as has been in 
its own country recognised and elevated to places 
of honour. These places of honour are chiefly 
distinguished by the initials R.A., which have in 
turn become distinguished as the synonyms of 
routine art. Yet an Englishman need not become 
a fossil against his will when he is made one of 
the Forty. That Watts, Orchardson, Millais, 
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countries where it is granted precedence even 

before America. With his opening sentence 

the author returns to the theme of insularity, 
which occupied the latter portion of his first 
article. He says: “The insularity of the Eng- 
lishman is, in one sense, curiously foregone in 
However indifferent he may be in most 
relations of life to the opinions of any outside 
his own circle, he yet makes a strenuous effort 
in his pictures to awaken the intelligence of his 
auditors. He is content, as a rule, to awaken 
it only at a few points. As far as his efforts go, 
they leave nothing undone. ‘That which helps to 
give the British pictures at the World‘s Fair a 
place apart from all others in the Art Building, 
except those of Germany or Austria, is that they ar- 
rest attention almost exclusively through an appeal 
to the intellectual sympathies or the affections. 


his art. 
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From Sir Frederic Leighton down, there are very 
few artists who are not preoccupied with this 
appeal. The President of the Royal Academy is 
placed at the beginning, not because he reposes 
on the loftiest height to which English art, as 
illustrated here, has attained. That honour, to 
which both Mr. Watts and himself could lay claim, 
were they qualified to equal in expression the 
beauty of their conceptions, has been reserved for 
an artist of far less imaginative pretensions. Mr. 
W.G. Orchardson’s portrait of a Mother and Child 
is the crowning glory of the British section. In 
that animated group may be found an original 
and masterly method of execution, taste in the 
selection of attitude, the insight which belongs to 
the highest stage of portraiture, and finally the 
incommunicable, indefinable note of style.” Going 
on to discuss at some length Sir Frederic’s 
paintings, the Zyiéune correspondent credits him 
with a poetic elevation of mind shared by few of 
his colleagues, but accuses him of sacrificing those 
broad effects which are so often the material 


equivalents of imagination, to a jealous care for 


accuracy of detail. This poetic elevation, however, 
the writer is careful to explain, is only poetic 
intention, not poetic feeling, which would imply 
emotion. In spite of the coldness of his paintings 
and the tragic splendour of the combat between 
Hercules and Death, or Perseus and the sea 
monster, entirely escaping him, he sees in Sir 
Frederic’s work a rhythmic flow of statuesque 
line and the sense of the dignity of antique form 
employed in compositions of impeccable symmetry, 
which show the inherent nobility of a final idea. 
The last charge, that Sir Frederic Leighton “ places 
an obstruction between himself and the student of 
his pictures in execution that is finical, and 
colour that is thin and sugary,” is balanced by an 
opinion that Mr. Watts is “heavy and muddy in 
colour, with loose drawing and frequent inac- 
curacy which would be unpardonable in a man of 
less genius,” that touches the other extreme. Yet 
he Tribune critic grants that Mr. Watts is 
“decidedly a genius, the one Englishman in the 
Exhibition to whom such an epithet belongs.” 
Speaking of Love and Death, Love and Life, and 
Paolo and Francesca, he considers “ they triumph as 
far as ideas ever can triumph in such a struggle, 
over the stringy pigments and halting manner by 
which this painter’s art is afflicted. It is a maimed 
art, and although its defects are almost invisible in 
the remarkable series of portraits with which 
Watts has enriched us and posterity,” and goes 
on to say that although it is probable that Mr. 


Watts will not retain the hold of future generations 
by his compositions, yet he will never “ be forgotten 
or placed among men of merely average gifts.” 

So far the opinions are much as one might 
expect them to be from a nation of painters 
that have been influenced, of late years at least 
(except a few followers of the Munich school), 
almost exclusively from Paris, and exalted “ tech- 
nique ” above all other qualities ; granted so much, 
one can realise that in addressing a public un- 
familiar with modern English painting, it was 
necessary to guard them against being imposed 
upon by mere reputation. In reading this passage, 
it is curious to observe that the warning includes 
almost the same names and impeaches the same 
qualities as if it had been written by one of 
the apostles of “the new criticism” on this side. 
Hence it would seem not unfair to argue that the 
newer English criticism is better known and more 
appreciated in New York than the orthodox 
English painting, or the criticism of Ruskin, 
Hamerton, and the apologists for the older British 
schools. One can but wish that a larger number 
of works by our younger men who represent the 
later movements had been seen at Chicago. 
‘‘Any number of more or less great names are 
here,” Mr. Cortissoz says, “and they are aided 
and abetted by that which has been described as 
the leading virtue of English art. They are all 
interesting in a narrative way. Yet it is safe to 
pass by the archeological constructions of Poynter, 
the huge romantic compositions of Dicksee, the 
animal studies of Briton Riviere, the sentimen- 
talities of Calderon, Leslie, and Stone, the historical 
paintings of Val Prinsep, Sir James Linton, John 
Collier, and even J. W. Waterhouse. Although 
because the Marianne of the last is of no great 
value, it is not to be concluded that he cannot do 
better work. He alone among these lights shines 
not at his brightest. The thing which benumbs 
every one of these painters is the conventional, 
inelastic technique of which the perfect flowering 
has been pointed out in Sir Frederic Leighton. 
Like him they have ideas, though not, to be sure, 
of the same peculiarly enlightened nature ; unlike 
him, they have remained on the middle plane of 
the same school of execution.” 

It is not necessary to quote the few figure 
painters, “a little lower than the President, a little 
higher than Poynter,” before whose work the 
critic of the Zri/une would permit his readers to 
pause briefly. The next group, of “ those who paint 
in a manner obviously the result of training in the 
conventional atelier of Paris—say, Julian’s—or 
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under the influence of some English reflection of 
the regular Salon method ””—is summed up with a 
pungent sentence: ‘In its present company it is 
conspicuous; in Paris it would pass unnoticed.” 
Curiously enough, one remembers reading much the 
same words in an English verdict upon an exhibition 
of the younger American painters in New York. 
This judgment betrays the attitude of most non- 
English critics—who first object to purely British 
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often equally unwelcome at the Institute and the 
New Gallery—excites their curiosity and sometimes 
arouses their warm appreciation; but the school 
which appears destined to recruit the ranks of 
the R.A. as time opens vacancies in Burlington 
House, is snubbed with less courtesy than even 
the most typical “ Royal Academy” canvas. Passing 
on we find an apology for noticing any English 
work beyond the three whose names are in the 
heading quoted at the beginning 
of this chapter, because although 
the others are ‘too characteristic 
of the English. school to be 
ignored, they cannot expect to 
detain the searcher after what is 
best in so large an exhibition.” 
The portraits, however, the critic 
considers “really distinguished, 
and if untouched by the flame 
of Genius, yet clearly emancipated 
from the niggling, reluctant 
method of handling which is 
the bane of the Salon. Neither 
Holl nor Ouless reveal a colour- 
ist, not merely from the absence 
of sensuous charm in their work, 
but also in their barely adequate 
colouration of hands and faces.” 
Even of the Millais portraits, 
“the old shortcoming is again 
noticed. ‘The colour is too sweet 
and it has no quality. Professor 
Herkomer’s portraits are declared 
to be “of the same class as 
Holl’s, only considerably less 
able and personal: J. J. Shan- 
non would have been classified 
with the Salonists, but that his 
cleverness lifts him above them. 
C. W. Furse is purely decora- 
tive.” 

From the portraits we are 
taken to the few other artists in 
touch with new, independent 
teaching. ‘“ Mrs. Swynnerton 


PORTRAIT BY J. GUTHRIE, (FROM THE ILLUSTRATED SALON SUPPLEMENT y ‘ 
; \ : and W. C. Symonds, both clever 


TO L'INDEPENDANCE BELGE.) See page 52 


painting because it has the tradition of Britain, 
and then go on to depreciate the later methods of 
those painters who to our older critics appear peri- 
lously French. Work which the average visitor 
to London Galleries thinks eccentric enough to 
have its own special nickname, which is not con- 
ventional enough to suit Burlington House—and 
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students of the nude; Edward 
King and Wilson Steer, who are alive to the quality 
of light in painting, are of this class. John M. 
Swan, an animal painter, who is to Briton Riviere 
what Baryé was to Landseer ; and R. W. Macbeth, 
who continues the rural type and feeling of the later 
George Mason, a greater and more individual de- 
signer, but an obscure modeller and poor colourist.” 
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*‘ Thus far,” the author says, “‘ the artists signal- 
ised for sensitiveness to the main point of interest 
in open-air subjects, are Edward King and Wilson 
Steer, two accomplished but minor craftsmen. 
Of English landscape generally, we find it rests 
uninfluenced by the abandonment of studio light, 
and is but faintly coloured by the synthetic me- 
thods which their earlier painters made famous.” 

‘* A few living men, Alfred East, E. F. (?) Goodall, 
E, A. Waterlow, and David Murray, show analysis 
accompanied by a tolerably broad outlook and 
With Millais, Peter Graham, 


style. Leader, 


than four hundred paintings in oil, we read as a 
final verdict: ‘They represent fertility in ideas, 
patience and accuracy in workmanship, and occa- 
sional manifestations of imaginative power and the 
hidden fire of style. They are, with a few excep- 
tions, deficient in the sensuous charm of fine colour 
and in original, vigorously authoritative methods 
of technique. It is a school with more literary 
than artistic significance ; but it is a school which 
takes itself seriously and it must be taken in 
the same way. Its strength is employed with im- 
pressive earnestness.” 
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LES LIBELLULES, BY ISIDORE VERHEYDEN, 
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Davis and MacWhirter, it is analysis first and then 
the best 
The work 


generalisation which is exactly what 
modern landscape art tries to avoid. 

of John Brett is vitiated from the same cause, 
but he is balanced by Henry Moore, whose work is 
With a passing word on 
“two painters of charming decorative taste— Walter 
one class of English 


veracious and beautiful.” 


Crane and Albert Moore” 
paintings is condemned in a few words: ‘‘The water- 
colours repeat uniformly the technical defects of the 
work of the school in oils. ‘There is no spontaneity 
in the typical English water-colour ; the light spirit 
of the medium is utterly missed.” Of the more 


(FROM THE ILLUSTRATED SALON SUPPLEMENT TO 


See page 52. 


Discussing black and white art, the critic regrets 
that “‘ Great Britain, whose school of illustrations 
(surely he forgets the 


’ 


is of very recent foundation ’ 
famous Once a Week group and their followers just 
before the introduction of photographic processes), 
“fails to send any of those artists like Sir George 
Reid and Hugh Thompson, Aubrey Beardsley and 
Charles Ricketts, L. Raven-Hill and Leslie Wilson, 
who are the pillars of what little black and white 
art there is in the country. She sends instead Sir 
James Linton, who is correct and dull, and three 
Punch artists of celebrity—-Du Maurier, ‘Tenniel, 
and the late Charles Keene. The only one in the 
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quartet with a fair technique is Keene, in every 
sense a master of the pen.” 

In the chalcographic department, ‘* Whistler, the 
greatest artist since Rembrandt,” is in the American 
section. Seymour Haden, who exhibits only a few 
experimental mezzotints, is ranked as “rising 
above his countrymen as Whistler rises above the 


Americans—the one etcher who can meet Whistler 
on very nearly equal terms. 


The best original 


DORDRECHT. 


work is that by C. J. Watson, D. Y. Cameron, 
Frank Short, Oliver Hall, and Mortimer Menpes. 
The best reproduction plates are those by W. Holl, 
R. W. Macbeth, Frank Short, Gerald Robinson 
and T.G. Appleton.” The exhibits in this class show, 
in short, ‘fa considerable amount 
reproductive work, a small amount of original 
work of the same quality, and a smaller proportion 
of original work that is immeasurably finer than 
anything which has been done, barring Haden’s 
work, since the golden age of etching—the plates 
of James Whistler, an American.” But space forbids 
more notice of this interesting pamphlet. G. W. 
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THE illustration of Dordrecht on this page is 
one of a series of admirable “‘half-tone” blocks 
sent us for notice by the Swan Electric Engraving 
Co. The fact that the high lights are not cut away 
by hand gives it exceptional interest to those tech- 
nically interested in the reproduction of drawings. 
The very fine electro-gravure from Mr. Lorimer’s 
painting, executed by the same firm, show that 
they are determined to raise the excellence of British 





A PHOTO-ENGRAVING BY THE SWAN ELECTRIC ENGRAVING CO. 


process-engraving, which at present, save only the 
work of one or two firms, cannot be ranked equal 
to the best Continental or American work. 


‘THE blocks on pages 49, 50, 51, are from the 
special Suppliment Jilustré, given with L’/ndépen- 
dance Belge a short time since. As a part of the 
issue of a daily paper it surely marked an epoch 
in illustrated journalism. M. Gerard Harry, the 
accomplished editor, may be congratulated on the 
admirable selection of sketches and pictures so 
well reproduced; many from drawings specially 
prepared by the artists themselves. 
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HE ART OF BOOKBINDING. 
AN INTERVIEW WITH MR. 
COBDEN-SANDERSON. 


To read the address, “‘ The Doves 
Bindery, 15 Upper Mall, Hammersmith,” sets 
one’s wits to work puzzling—not about its locality, 
for the path that leads to Kelmscott House is as 
familiar to artistic as to socialistic folk ; but as to 
the connection of doves with bookbinding. Shortly 
before you reach it, however, “ Doves Place,” and 
the sign of the old riverside inn, “The Doves,” 
make the origin of the name obvious enough. 
The narrow flagged street close to the river-bank 
has fallen in its fortunes ; its mansions have gone 
into trade. Opposite the “ Bindery” is a fine old 
house, now the factory of Messrs. Walker & Boutall 
and the Kelmscott Press of William Morris; close 
at hand is Kelmscott House, whereon is a tablet 
with an inscription that the first electric telegraph, 
8 miles, was made there in 1816 by Sir Francis 
Ronalds ; so the neighbourhood has an interest in 
its past and present beyond the average. 

Mr. Cobden-Sanderson, who worked alone for 
some years, and produced his masterpieces in book 
binding only indirectly for the public, has now 
extended his operations, and with capable assistants 
has bravely started a “ Bindery.” But the term 
must not be understood as modern use would lead 
us to infer. Here are no steam presses and 
guillotines, no sham bindings—that are no more 
worthy of the name than the so-called cloth cases 
of the publishers. Nor under his care are books 
machine-sewn, machine-cut, and turned out any 
how at the rate of thousands a day. On the con- 
trary, the old processes, hardly changed in any 
detail from those in use at the earliest times of 
which we have pictorial record, are still employed 
to slowly but surely build up books that are first of 
all admirable for their workmanship, and then 
beautiful, not so much, however, by the applied 
ornament as by that distinctive wholeness of which 
the decoration is only the last touch giving to 
each book its own separate individuality. For it 
must not be forgotten that the true beauty of a 
book lies not solely in the mere ornamentation. 
To imitate Mr. Cobden-Sanderson’s designs in 
solid blocks and stamp them in facsimile would 
result in a sort of likeness of course—as much as 
exists between an oleograph of an old master 
and the original canvas! To the untrained eye 
the oleograph may not merely equal but surpass 
its original, especially in the matter of cost; yet 
those who know prefer the genuine painting. The 
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lover of good bookbinding appreciates not merely 
the tooling but also the manner of the binding 
which results from infinite pains in every detail. 
It is this patient, careful labour that from the first 
moment to the last tries no short cuts and aims at 
no feats of legerdemain, is content to add stitch to 
stitch, line to line, until the work has been wrought 
so honestly and with such neat painstaking that, 
whether with a few finishing touches in lettering, 
or with a simple or splendid ornamentation, as the 
character of the book itself demands, beauty is 
found at last to have crowned the effort for utility 

-it is this which converts the craft of binding 





FROM THE ORIGINAL BY T. J. COBDEN-SANDERSON 


into an Art and not the stamp or the tooling of 
the adroit finisher. 

Upstairs, in a room overlooking the Thames, | 
found Mr. Cobden-Sanderson, who, in answer to 
my first question, said : 

“Yes, binding comes before decoration. It is 
the more important of the two. But good binding 
is not always possible.” 

“ Have you any complaint against the modern 
publisher—are there any shortcomings in his 
work that militate against good binding ?” 

“Yes, many. The characteristics of a good 
binding are that, whilst holding the sheets of a 
book in permanent order and protecting them, it 
shall facilitate their perusal and examination. 
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The book must open easily, shut easily, and re- 
main open with the leaves down at any page tne 
reader may choose. But how can this be, if the 
book is made, not of paper, but of paper-like 
cardboard? For instance, the paper in a volume 
this size (taking one up about the dimensions of 
THE Stupi0), thick as it is, is all right in its place, 
the weight of the page keeps it down; but in sucha 
book as this (pointing to a charming edition on 
Japanese vellum, which is the 
blue riband of modern collec- 
tors) the page is too stiff for its 
size, and it is simply impossible 
to bind the book so that it shall 
lie open at any given page in 
the way a well-bound book 
should. Unless the flexibility 
of the paper is in due relation 
to the size of the book, it is 
impossible to bind the book pro- 
perly.” 

‘Ts Japanese vellum the chief 
offender ?” 

“T think not. Here, for in- 
stance, is the hand-made paper 
of a well-known English house 
hideously misapplied. This is a 
work in many volumes, and some 
of the volumes have but half as 


many pages as the others, and 
yet all the volumes, as you see, 


are of the same thickness. How? 
Because the paper is twice as 
thick in the volumes with fewer 
pages, so thick, in fact, as to be 
in such a place a monstrosity, 
apart from the difficulty put in 
the way of the binder. And 
why? Because the publisher 
must have present uniformity at 
any sacrifice of the ultimate binding, unjformity of 
size for uniformity of price, and uniformity of 
size to fit the uniform cloth-cover.” 

“Yes, I understand. Are there any other need- 
less difficulties put in the way of good binding?” 

“A great many. I have complained of the 
I would now protest against the processes 
Sawing great furrows 


paper. 
employed in cloth binding. 
across the back, sewing with machines, which cut 
through the section at head and tail, stabbing and 
‘sewing’ with wire which and destroys, 
pasting sheet upon sheet and overcasting, or shear- 
ing the back off altogether and reducing the book 
to the semblance of a pack of cards—these and in- 
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numerable other horrors of a like kind, the delight 
of the lightning-like clothier, kill the book, which 
ought rather to come alive and untouched into 
the hands of the binder. From the first to last its 
ultimate destination, a bound-book, should be 
kept in mind: for a book is not a book till it is 
permanently bound. But the publisher is, too 
often, a mere infanticide, he kills his book at its 
birth.” 


ORIGINAL BINDING BY T. J. COBDEN-SANDERSON 


‘For all books destined for a more than tem- 
porary life, what binding then would you prefer ?” 

“For the majority none at all! But if it be im- 
practicable to send them out in the loose sheets 
—technically known as ‘quires’—then I would 
have, for books ultimately to be bound, merely 
stitches and a paper wrapper, such as the French 
most often use.” 

‘*Have you no trouble with the folding of the 
sheets ?” 

“*Not so much perhaps with the actual folding 
as with careless printing, which no good folding 
can correct. In theory, each head-line of a book 
should overlay its fellow, so that if you ran a 
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needle through the head-line of the first page it 
should pierce each head-line until it touched the 
opposite cover. Often enough, if you hold a page 
to the light you will see the head-lines are on quite 
a different level. 
one will be a sixteenth or an eighth of an inch. or 
When this is the case 


For want of proper registering 


even more, below the other. 
it is clearly impossible to range the head-lines pro- 


perly throughout the book.” 


FROM THE ORIGINAL BINDING BY T. J. 


“What material do you prefer to use for the 
covers of your books’? ” 

“Cloth, of course, I never touch ; 
purpose for what one may call temporary per- 
manence, but leather is the only ‘material that 
should be employed for a lasting binding. Even 
vellum I would rather not use for stiff covers ; for 
flexible ones it is beautiful and permanent, But 
leather is the only possible clothing for stiff covers, 
and of leathers morocco is the best of all ; perhaps 
calf, if one could obtain it in the quality they used 
to employ, might be a good second, but whether 
the leather has deteriorated or whether the modern 
atmosphere is more destructive to it, I cannot say, 


it serves its 


COBDEN-SANDERSON 


but the calf of the present day does not wear well 
enough to make it worthy of good binding. 
Nothing equals morocco, and although the quality 


nowadays seems not so good as it was in the past, 


with care you can generally pick out good skins.” 


“You do not care for ‘ double’ binding ?” 

“No! Nor dol greatly like silk linings. The silk 
never seems in true relation to the printed page. It 
is too pliant to be employed without a backing of 
paper, and then sooner or later 
the raw edges of the fabric are 
sure to unravel. I prefer plain 
end papers, and plenty of them. 
They act, as it were, as buffers 
to the true book, and should 
always be sewn in, never pasted.” 

“You prefer, I believe, a 
square flat back like this?” 

“Yes! But I should not call 
that quite flat, a certain degree 
of roundness is inevitable from 
the added thickness of the stitch- 
ing. Although so flat a back 
may be only a question of taste, 
yet there is, I think, a valid 
objection to a semicircular back. 
In a row of books with a ground 
plan like this (Mr. Cobden-San- 
derson sketched a series of half- 
circles), the spaces between the 
curves harbour dust, and the 
titles are less easy to read; a 
series of flat backs would seem 
more beautiful and more prac- 
tical.” 

“Are not such bindings as 
these, even the undecorated, too 
dear for ordinary purposes ?” 

“No. We have no need of a 
multitude of books, and decora- 
tion is not a necessity of life. 
One or two beautiful things should be enough to 
live with, and if we limit ourselves to one or two 
we can generally afford to pay for them.” 

“You think the design and general decoration 
of the bound book to-day, are not up to the level 
of its mechanical finish ?” 

“The modern binder is too clever in mere craft— 
he is so perfect in manual skill that he, or his 
employer, values a four de force of mechanical 
accomplishment above the quality of invention, 
and originality of treatment which should be the 
true aim of design. He seems not to know 
whether he is saying anything or nothing 
absorbed in his dexterity, he forgets all else.” 
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“Then you feel each book should have a sym- 
bolical design ?” 

“Certainly not—if, indeed, you mean that a 
design for a book-cover must always be a sort of 
allegorical epitome of the aims of the book. Some 
subtle relation there may be, and, I think, should 
be, between the inside and the outside of a book, 
between its contents and its ornamentation, and, 
in my opinion, no one can produce a right design 
for a book, who knows nothing about the book. 
The book must itself, in some sort of co-operation 
with the designer, dictate its own decoration. Still 
the relation is not a definite one, nor should it 
make itself too plainly felt in the design. It 
should not be intrusive or too visible. Ina word, 
it should zot be allegorical or emblematical.” 

“Do you plan your book completely before 
you begin, or does it shape itself as the work 
proceeds ?” 

“Certain essential details must be settled at 
once. For instance, the colour of the silk for 
sewing its leaves (for I nearly always employ silk 
in place of thread, it is stronger, and the touch of 
colour where it may be visible is not unpleasant) 
must agree with the head-band. The colour of the 
head-band must accord with the leather, whether 
by harmony or contrast. Therefore the colour of 
the leather must be decided from the start. The 
ornament may be considered later. 

“Will you explain to me how these patterns 
are produced? ‘They are not, I know, cut in one 
solid block, as for cloth binding—but built up, bit 
by bit, by hand. You must need a great variety 
of tools.” 

“On the contrary, I have very few, but each 
tool is so simple in form as to be capable of taking 
its place in infinitely varied combinations. For 
instance, in the Rossetti, the rose is from a single 
tool, the foliage throughout is worked from three 
tools—a right, left, and a central leaf, the tulip- 
shaped flowers are from another tool; the rest is 
composed of dots, or lines of various lengths, some 
straight and some curved. ‘The coloured flowers 
are cut out in thin leather and pasted on, the gold 
outline of the tool covering the edges. Each tool 
is heated and impressed separately upon the leather, 
which, I must remind you, is covered with gold- 
leaf. When the whole pattern has been impressed 
the superfluous gold is rubbed away.” 

“Do you prepare a sketch design ?” 

“Usually I make a scheme on paper with the 
tools, and have often to modify the first sketch. 
In this border, to avoid cutting a new tool I have 
disturbed the symmetry of the repeat and empha- 
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sised a portion which I had first intended should 
be uniform with the rest.” 

“Do you carry out every detail of the binding 
yourself? ” 

“For a long time I did so, now I entrust the 
manual stages to others. My desire is to institute 
a workshop in which all the work shall be done by 
all, and the final outcome be the work not of this 
one or the other, but of the whole Bindery.” 

‘Do you consider binding an art for amateurs ?” 

“Ves,andno! Yes! because it is so simple and 
so easy: no! because it is so composite and so 
difficult! If the amateur will limit himself to 
simple work, he may do excellent and useful 
work, and such as will give him pleasure. But 
he should not at first attempt too high a finish. 
It is impossible that his work should deserve it, 
for, indeed, the craft is not an easy one. It is, 
on the contrary, arduous and laborious. To 
carry a book through all its stages in a perfect 
manner requires a large expenditure of thought 
and care, as well as great manual dexterity. 
Nor is this all, for bookbinding, like every other 
craft, has its mysteries as well as its plain rules, and 
in bookbinding, as in other crafts, it is according 
to the mysteries and not solely according to the 
rules that great works of art are produced. But 
the mysteries are not always revealed even to the 
professional binder. 


HE ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHI- 
BITION SOCIETY AT THE NEW 
GALLERY. SECOND NOTICE, 


THE South Gallery is given up to the 
printed book, its illustration, and binding. In the 
middle of the room is a printing press in full work, 
throwing off sheets of A Lecture on Gothic Architec- 
ture by Mr. William Morris. This feature of the 
Exhibition is both popular and valuable. Those 
engaged in the production of books or magazines 
can hardly realise the crass ignorance of the public 
concerning their manufacture. In a country town 
not long ago, on market-day at noon, an old lady 
called at a shop to buy a Bible; finding none with 
sufficiently large type to suit her she said, “ Never 
mind, you print me one with good big letters this 
afternoon, I will call for it at six o’clock.” Nor is 
the instance so far-fetched as might appear ; scarce 
one in ten of the visitors at the private view 
appeared familiar with the very ordinary routine 
exhibited, and gazed wonderingly at the strange craft 
whose mysteries were laid bare apparently for the 
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first time so far as they were 
concerned. The books and 
their bindings in this room 
demand far more detailed 
study than weare abletogive. 

As Mr. Cobden-Sander- 
son’s work is_ illustrated 
and explained elsewhere in 
this number, here it will 
suffice to note that his ex- 
ample has led other ama- 
teurs to seriously attempt 
the most difficult craft of 
fine bookbinding. Among 
these the work of Miss E.M. 
MacColl (illustrated in the 
last number), Miss Irene 
Nichols, and that of Sir 
Edward Sullivan, are con 
spicuously good in orna- 
ment. Others naturally of 
consummate excellence in 
technique, are the three 
beautiful bindings executed 


THREE BINDINGS, BY LEWIS F. DAY. 


by J. Zaehnsdorf after de- 
signs by Lewis F. Day, 
which he has kindly allowed 
us to reproduce here ; de 
scription is therefore need- 
less, but despite the fair 
ideas these miniatures give, 
they fail to represent their 
full beauty. The vellum 
bound books of the Kelm 
scott Press from the Doves 
Bindery, are so dainty and 
yet so strong and service- 
able, that it is difficult to 
praise them too highly. 
Among designs for cloth 
bindings, the exquisite S#/- 
ver - points, Oscar Wilde’s 
Poems, and Lord de Tabley’s 
Poems, after C. S. Ricketts 
designs, are a revelation to 
those who see them here 
for the first time, and even 
q possessor of first editions 


EXECUTED BY J. ZAEHNSDORF 























































feels a new thrill of pleasure in noticing how they 
keep the first place. Very good also is a cover 
for Christina Rossetti’s Godlin Market, by 


Laurence Housman, illustrated last month ; also 
a cover designed by L. Leslie Brooke, and an em- 
broidered book-cover, which is an admirable speci- 
men of a class strangely absent in the Exhibition. 
It is impossible, for want of space, to mention 
many other cloth-bindings that deserve a favourable 
notice in our pages. 

Among the drawings on the walls, a memorable 
group by Dante G. Rossetti, which, although some 
have been seen elsewhere, are a delight to re- 
study, as are the examples by Frederick A. 
Sandys. Here the Birmingham School is again 
to the fore. The very noteworthy drawings to 
Andersen’s Fairy Tales (George Allen), by Arthur 
J. Gaskin, two of which were illustrated in last 
month’s Stup1o, bear witness to the advent of 
a new draughtsman of considerable power and 
invention. Others by C. M. Gere, E. H. New, 
Sidney Heath, Florence M. Rudland, Violet 
Holden, Mary Newill, Georgie Cave France, are a 
convincing proof of the hold this particular style 
of book illustration has obtained on past and pre- 
sent pupils of that admirable School of Art. 

In one of the cases, are several of the wood blocks 
designed and cut by C. S. Ricketts and C. H. 
Shannon for their edition of Daphnis and Chloe. 
The work of these two artists already has in- 
fluenced our younger designers to an unusual 
extent, and if not household words to the outside 
public, one may doubt if the work of any of their 
contemporaries is more eagerly studied by their 
fellow-artists. Even those who do not agree with 
their ideal pay them the tribute of active hostility, 
while their admirers look upon the Vale and its 
Dial (the third number of which was issued just 
too late to be shown here) as a new Germ. 

To omit a mention of the array of Kelmscott 
Press books would be impossible, and one lingers 
before the case, approving or criticising minor 
details, but appreciating the whole display as a 
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DESIGN FOR A WALL-PAPER FRIEZE, BY SIDNEY HAWARD 


feast of pleasure to a true book-lover, not, it must 
be owned, without considerable misgivings on 
many points. Mr. Morris’s ideal represents 







possibly an artist’s notion of a perfect book, but 
a bibliophile has his own canons of excellence and 
cannot set them aside even at the bidding of such 
a designer, poet, and profound scholar as the head 
of the Kelmscott Press. The title-pages, with the 
letters backed by flowing ornament, the use of 
capitals throughout the page with the lines of the 
verse disregarded, as in Tennyson’s Maud, and 
the heavy borders with narrow margins, are surely 
not entirely defensible from a bookman’s stand- 
point, nor quite satisfactory after the masterpieces 
of Aldines and Elzevirs. Granted, however, that 
one must note these points, the pleasure of recog- 
nising fully their beautiful founts, the superb paper, 
and solid black and red ink, and a hundred other 
details, may be as frankly recorded, and a very 
genuine tribute offered to the care and taste so 
fully expended on them as a whole. 

The designs for Zhe Story of the Glittering 
Plain, by Walter Crane, shows the artist’s fertile 
invention at its best. The commercial designs by 
Lewis F. Day prove that art may turn book- 
wrappers and advertisements to things of beauty. 
Among other draughtsmen whose black and white 
work deserves notice, are Louis Davis, Francis D. 
Bedford, Reginald MHallward, and Heywood 
Sumner. R. Anning Bell’s pen-and-ink studies 
are entirely delightful, if unequal, and show that 
this young artist at his best is in the front rank of 
decorative illustrators. 

Although many of the black and white designs 
come so thoroughly within the province of THE 
Stup10, they cannot be adequately noticed here. 
Laurence Housman’s title-page for Francis Thomp- 
son’s Poems, however, must not be overlooked. 

In the balcony, among the most noteworthy 
items are two clever decorative panels by Mrs. 
Walter Cave ; an admirable design for a wall-paper 
frieze by Sidney Haward, whose artistic poster in 
a recent issue was by inadvertence attributed to his 
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brother ; two dainty stained-glass designs by Louis 
Davis, some excellent cretonnes by Lindsay P. 
Butterfield ; and a very instructive set of ten varia- 
tions of the same title-page by C. T. Jacobi of the 
Chiswick Press. Here also are Heywood Sumner’s 
designs for Sgraffito in the parish church, Sunbury- 
on-Thames, F. D. Bedford’s frieze, and A. Silver’s 
Thicket, all illustrated by us last month. 

It is with regret that we postpone illustrations of 
the architectural work by H. Wilson and F. 
Pomeroy—the Mantelpiece, Font, and gorgeous 
Altar Cross (Longden & Co.), which show a new 
departure in Gothic art, in their ornate employ- 
ment of colour. This, which many have felt is the 
only legitimate development of our native architec- 
ture, is noticeable throughout the work destined for 
Welbeck Abbey. We all know how the various 
periods of ‘ Gothic” more and more 
elaborate until they became extravagant and 
merged into the Renaissance. Had that irruption 
of Neo-classicism not intervened, one can but 
feel such artists as these might have kept the 
tradition from being lost ultimately in the art 


art grew 


VELVETEENS, HAND-BLOCKED AND MACHINE-PRINTED. 


of Inigo Jones. Colour is unquestionably a 
heritage of ‘‘ Gothic” architecture ; new and daring 
innovations marked each step of its growth; so 
that of all styles it should be less bound to use the 
fossilised traditions of any definite period, and 
ready to assimilate the feeling of contemporary art 
if it be found capable of doing so. The lack of 
archaic grotesqueness, hitherto deemed almost 
essential in an attempt to carry on the Late Decor- 
ated style, is also strikingly noticeable. Uncouth 
modelling and primitive drawing have been held 
beauties in new work based on old models ; but 
where the deliberate attempt is to gain force by 
merely omitting beauty, surely it needs but the 
dying of the moment’s fashion that welcomed it 
for its novelty to pass into eternal oblivion. 

In a final glance around, one sees many things 
perforce omitted from our notices. Among 
those deserving illustration are an _ Escritoire 
by Mervyn Macartney, elegant and finely pro- 
portioned ; the painted bowls by Thackeray 


Turner; the repoussé work by Mrs. J. R. Newbery, 
A. L. Gwatkin’s cleverly arranged embossed frieze ; 


DESIGNED BY LEWIS F, DAY, 
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Heywood Sumner’s Sgraffito panel, Summer ; 
Lewis F. Day’s designs for printed velveteens (page 
, 59), an admirably planned carved walnut screen of 
| good design by L. A. Turner; C. R. Ashbee’s 

delightful leather wall-hangings ; G. W. Rhead’s 
stained glass; Selwyn Image’s Brownies fine 
} designs for stained glass, and his figures of saints, 
one of which we reproduced in the first notice. 









| GALLERIES, NATIONAL AND 
PROVINCIAL. 
Zo the Editor of THE Stupio. 

DeaR Sir,—I have read with much interest 
Mr. Whitworth Wallis’s criticism of my article, 
“‘ Galleries, National and Provincial,” but I con- 
i fess that I am unable to see that my statements 
have been materially affected. Mr. Wallis will, 
perhaps, be surprised to know that I have visited 
the Birmingham Gallery some fifty times, and as 
it is not yet a Louvre ora Uffizi, I think I may 
fairly claim to be acquainted with its contents. 
My article was concerned with pictures, and 
pictures only, and therefore, while I share Mr. 
Wallis’s opinion that art is not comprised in 
pictures, any allusion to decorative objects was 
beyond my scope. The fact that the Albert 
Moore was the gift, not of one but of two persons, 
does not affect my contention ; it remains true that 
the gift is the outcome of somebody’s good taste. 
On the other hand, the fact that the donor of the 
Martyr proves his good taste in private, does not 
Jestroy the fact that he has paraded his bad taste 
in public. The picture was deliberately purchased 
and the name of the donor deliberately attached 
to it, and if one may not judge a man’s taste by a 
gift of oq kind, by what may it be judged ? 
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THE ‘‘ CHATSWORTH’ FRIEZE. DESIGNED BY ARTHUR L, GWATKIN, EXECUTED BY HAWARD AND SON 


The Martyr is a bad picture, as bad in execution 
as it is frightful in sentiment; even Mr. Wallis 
cannot defend it, and yet it was chosen as a present 
to Birmingham when hundreds of better works 
could have been had for less money. If it is the 
outcome of a momentary lapse of taste, one can 
only feel sorry that the lapse must have the result 
of permanently affecting the reputation of the 
donor as a connoisseur. In conclusion, I may 
perhaps be allowed to express my sense of the 
admirable way in which Mr. Wallis manages the 
Birmingham collection, and to assure him that I 





CARVED WALNUT FIRE-SCREEN, BY L. A, TURNER 


shall soon do myself the pleasure of accepting his 
invitation to go through the Gallery with him. 
I am, dear sir, yours sincerely, 
Cuar_Es T. J. Hiatt. 
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ETTERS FROM ARTISTS TO 
ARTISTS.—SKETCHING 
GROUNDS. NO. IV.—EGYPT. 
BY WILFRID BALL. 


Y DEAR H., 
If you have made up 
your mind to go to 
Egypt, a few words 
§ about my experiences 
there this year may be 
useful. I went too late 
in the season, not leav- 
ing London until nearly 
the middle of Febru- 
ary—three months 
sooner would have been far 
better. 

I may skip the journey by sea 
to Ismailia and thence by rail through the 
flat and dull country, with frequent canals 

and signs of cultivation, to Cairo. As we neared 
that city, the Pyramids loomed up very impres- 
sively in the far distance, giving one more sense of 
their size than at close quarters. 

At Cairo station was a great rush of Cooks’ men 
and hotel touts. I intended to go to Shepherd’s 
or the New Hotel, but I found all the known 


hostels were quite full, so succumbed to my fate, 
and was carried off to the Hotel des Voyageurs, a 
second-class French house near the Esbekiah 

good cooking, cheap (10s. per day), but rather 


dirty. I afterwards went to the Continental. For 
painters I should advise the Hotel du Nil, as it is 
not expensive, and is in the Arab quarter, the centre 
of interest. The Métropole, close to the New 
Hotel, is still cheaper, and fairly good. 

The interesting part of Cairo is the Arab quarter, 
to be found by following the 
fairly broad straight street 
called the Muski. It is most 
fascinating: on either hand 
you can diverge into delight- 
fully dirty bye-lanes and narrow 
passages, some almost closed 
from the sky by overhanging 
houses and projecting windows. 
with very 
entrances 


You see 
picturesque 
minarets, some in a ruinous 
condition, and nearly all ne- 
glected; drinking fountains, 
generally with schools above ; 


mosques 
and 
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and everywhere a motley noisy crowd of Arabs, 
Jews, Italians, Greeks, and Armenians, in all sorts 
and conditions of dress, some entirely Oriental and 
good in colour, others quite European ; here, too, 
pushing their way through the crowd are laden 
donkeys and camels, while sellers of drink-water, 
or sherbet, clink their glasses as they pass, and the 
vendors of cakes and sweetstuff in loud tones adver 
tise their wares. Many of the old shop-fronts are 
very paintable, and are often improved by awnings 
of coarse brown canvas propped up with long sticks, 
which slope about in all directions. 

Here and there are fine Arabesque doorways, 
much broken about, however, and quite uncared for. 
The characteristic Cairene woodwork—Mushara- 
beyah—is now comparatively rare ; it was used 
originally for the projecting windows of the harem, 
from which one could see but not be seen, but 
much of it has been pulled down and replaced by 
Slovenly carpenter’s work. Winding your way 
through labyrinths of bazaars and streets, you will 
come to the splendid Arabesque mosque of Sultan 
Hassan, while on the hill in front of you is the 
mosque of Mahomet Ali and the Citadel. From 
here the view is wonderful, especially at sundown ; 
the city spreads itself out before you, flat-roofed 
houses in the foreground, with innumerable mina- 
rets and domes mixed up in magnificent con- 
fusion ; a huge broken-down aqueduct is just out- 
side the town, then comes a belt of green and the 
Nile with its specks of white sails ; and far beyond, 
on the horizon, the low rocky hills with the Gizeh 
Pyramids. 

It is not easy to find a standpoint from which to 
sketch in the busy parts of the city, although with 
the help of my donkey-boy, Said Ali, whom I 
retained during my stay in Cairo at 2s. per day, 


I did fairly. well. By-the-way, the donkey-boys 
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are quite a feature of Cairo, and follow one with 
rontinuous cries, such as, ‘“ Donkey,” “ Donkey 
Mrs. Langtry, Ae very good donkey, sir.” Moses, 
Telegraph, Cornwallis West, and Yankee Doodle 
are also favourite names. The Egyptian moke is 
a really fine animal, very useful and inexpensive ; 
the younger donkey-boys are better than their 
elders, not being quite so cunning or exorbitant. 
I was fearfully worried once or twice by people 
not looking or caring where they pushed, but 
never did I experience any wilful obstruction ; 
on the contrary, I found much civility and good- 
will. It is necessary to learn three words of 
Arabic: these are, imshee—get away; la la—no, 
no; and bukra—to-morrow. They are most use- 
ful in self-defence, the latter word, ‘‘ bukra,” mean- 
ing evasively that you will buy or give, not to-day, 
but to-morrow, and is a full answer to the never- 
ending cry of “ backsheesh,” or to the insinuating 
vendors of “ antika,” which consist of small orna- 
ments, such as beads, scarabzei, or little deities in 





earthenware, bronze, or wood found in all tombs, 
and laid in the foundations of temples in vast 
numbers ; these are kept carefully wrapped in a 
small cotton bag which is solemnly withdrawn 
from the innermost recesses of the vendor’s gar- 
ments. 

You will soon find that there are many fairly 
quiet places between the Muski and the Citadel in 
which you can work with comfort, although the 
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best bits are chiefly in the busiest quarters, where 
it is almost impossible to work except standing, 
with a small-sized sketch that can be held in the 
hand, an easel being quite impossible. 
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The mosque interiors are very good, also the 
carpet bazaar, which is dark but full of colour ; the 
brass workers’ bazaar is also good. 

In a hired carriage, and with my impedimenta, 
I started off early one morning in March for the 
Pyramids of Gizeh, about eight miles across the 
Nile by the ugly iron bridge, then beside the 
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river for some distance. Looking back, the city 
of Cairo piles up well, the citadel and mosque of 
Mohamet Ali forming the apex, backed by the 
Mokattam hills—-a very good effect by late afternoon 
light, the marble mosque with slender minarets 
coming finely against the rosy red of the hills be- 
hind. After crossing the bridge our route lay along 
the straight avenue of sycamore-trees to the foot of 
the low hills on which stand the Pyramids. Here 
I was beset by the usual tribe of Arab guides who 
will not let you alone until you have fixed on one 
of them to show you round. I lunched at the 
Mena House Hotel—close at hand—and made 
arrangements for stopping there a month, at 12s. 
per day; although full, the hotel was very well 
managed and comfortable; a Hungarian band 
always in attendance—too much so sometimes. 
On Saturday evenings a dance or romping games 
were arranged for. A four-in-hand coach runs 
into Cairo every day ; and for amusements, riding, 
quail-shooting, golf, tennis, billiards, &c. 

The Sphinx, which I tried to sketch, impressed 
me very much. By morning light it is very good, 
by moonligh* rather weird. The Pyramids are strik- 
ingly grand just after sunset. One cloudy evening 
the afterglow on Cheops was wonderful, the effect 
being enhanced by a strong backing of purple 
grey storm clouds, the Mokattam hills in the far 
distance appearing a lovely rosy pink. 
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In the late afternoon, if you stand on the hills 
behind the Pyramids and see their long shadows 
stretching far away across the plain below, it helps 
you to feel their immensity and 
to realise that in actual height 
Cheops is 120 feet above the cross 
of St. Paul’s. 

There are plenty of subjects 
near at hand. Arab villages sur- 
rounded by palm-trees, water left 
by the last high Nile reflecting the 
Pyramids ; shepherds watering 
their flocks ; girls carrying koolahs 
(water pitchers) on their heads, 
either wading into the water or 
gathered round a well; groups of 
Arabs, strings of laden camels, 
and a few Bedwan tents ; these 
are very good at evening, with 
the smoke of a small fire curling 
slowly up, and men, women, chil- 
dren, camels and dogs grouped 
about. 

The weather for March was very 
bad, either very hot and still, with 
a perfect plague of flies, or windy. 

The Kamsine—the hot wind 

brings hurricanes of sand, making it im- 
possible to go out of doors ; at times the 
Pyramids, although within 400 yards of the 
hotel, were nearly obscured by the sand in 
Then there was a good deal of 
For 


the air. 
rain and north wind, cold and sandy. 
a whole week I did no work outside, but 
contented myseif in the company of some 

lady amateurs by making studies of Arabs 

in the hotel. 

I engaged an Arab youth, called Fad Lahla, to 
carry my traps and escort me in my wanderings ; 
he was quite necessary to keep off crowds of 
followers for backsheesh. I paid him 2s. a day, 
which I was told afterwards was too much. Fad 
Lahla spoke English fairly well, and was quite 
amusing at times; he was anxious to hear about 
England, and wanted to know if I had wives, and 
how many camels, goats, or donkeys I possessed, 
I assured him I had none of these things ; he was 
silently astonished, and asked how much land and 
houses. I again said I had none. This was too 
much for him, and he emitted a loud incredulous 
guffaw. One afternoon, at his earnest entreaty, I 
called with him on his mother in the village close 
by. She was a decidedly stout old lady of about 
thirty years, clad in the usual blue-black robe of 
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the fellaheen women. I was received in her dirty 
little compound with some ceremony; she shook 
my hand, which she raised to her lips and kissed 


I sat 

down in the corner 

of the yard, drank 

and _pro- ¢ 

ceeded to sketch 

one of her daugh- 

ters with a koolah on her head. 

Having arrived in Egypt so late in the season, | 
fully intended to abstain from going up the Nile, 
but in the latter part of March, while at Mena 
House, I received a letter from England which 
determined me to go as far as Philx, so I returned 
to Cairo to make arrangements, and finally paid 
Cooks (they are invaluable in Egypt) 4,23 for a 
return ticket to Assoan (First Cataract), which 
included four days at the Luxor Hotel. 

To save time, '] settled to go by rail as far as 
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possible, and then by Cooks’ post-boat. The 
train left Cairo at nine in the evening, and after a 
chilly night of slow travelling I arrived at the 
terminus, Girgeh, in fifteen hours, and went on 
board the paddle steamer, Queen Hatasoo, a 
good boat and comfortable, provided with bath 
rooms and accommodation for thirty passengers, 
and there being only four, it was very nice. The 





boat, which had come from Cairo, soon started off 
on its upward passage. I will not bore you with 
minute descriptions, but simply suggest the kind of 
scenery we passed through. It varied much, at 
times long broad reaches with sand-bars in mid- 
stream, and sand on either side down to the water’s 
edge ; green vegetation further inland, groves of 
palm-trees, here and there a mud village with a 
minaret rising above the houses, which, in the 
upper reaches of the river, are topped with pigeon 
towers. Further back is a range of limestone 
desert hills at varying distances from the Nile, 
sometimes miles, when they are blue, purple, and 
red, according to the distance, the light, and the 
time of day ; sometimes a few yards ; and occasion- 
ally these high bluff cliffs push boldly into the 
river. At times the Nile narrows, and the banks 
rise so much that very little can be seen from the 
deck of the steamer, save the nude——but for a loin- 
cloth—fellaheen working at 
the shadoofs, which are sim- 
ple contrivances for raising 
water from the river for irri- 
gation. A shadoof raises the 
water only a few feet, so that 
frequently, when the banks 
are highest, there are three, 
one above the other, at work 
with steady monotony. 

The towns are few and far 
between, and appear very 
ruinous. At evening their 
minarets against a light sky 
are very good, grouped with 
boats, whose slender, long, 
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slightly curved spars make delightful lines. Then 
there are the Khedive’s modern sugar factories with 
hideous tall chimneys, so out of place here, where 
even Roman remains are little noticed, as being 
things of yesterday, when compared with the mag- 
nificent old Egyptian temples. 

The river is very lively with dahabiahs and 
trading craft. These latter have generally black 
hulls, high in the bows, with a long triangular- 
shaped bird-wing sail, always white. Some have 
two masts, a sail on either, and these crossing, as 
they do sometimes, look at a distance like a huge 
white gull at rest on the waters. Next day we 
stopped at Luxor after dark for an hour, and the day 
after at Esneh for two hours. Very good bits in 
the town, and a splendid temple half-buried in dust. 
We halted for the night at Edfu, where is one of the 
best preserved temples in the country. Off again 
at early morn, we arrived at Assoan just below 
the First Cataract, in the afternoon, the heat being 
intense—about 105° in the shade. The town is 
large and dirty, with some good sketchable bits. 

Next day, with my three travelling companions, 
I took the train to Philz, about five miles above 
the First Cataract, which is commonly and most 
properly called “ Beautiful Philz ” ; the temples are 
ona small rock island, with plenty of palms and 
mimosa-trees about ; a small temple—‘“‘ Pharaoh’s 
Bed ”—attracted me most. Later on in the day 
we arranged to descend the Cataract in a boat 
rowed by a dozen Nubians. The Cataract is a 
series of rapids, none of any great height, running 
between big black rocks, with stern, sand-covered 
hills on either side. It took us little more than 
two hours to reach Assoan. 

I was lucky enough when at Phile to make 
friends with an engineer, Mr. Hague, on board a 
steamer lying up just opposite “ Pharaoh’s Bed,” 
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SILHOUETTES OF CATS, 


and he very kindly offered to put me up, so I left 
the Queen Hatasoo to go down stream, whilst I 
returned to lovely Philz for three days, did as 
much work as the hot weather would let me, and 
took the next post-boat down to Luxor, arriving 
there in twenty-four hours. 

The Luxor Hotel, very large, was quite empty 
when I got there, and but for Dr. Zeida, who 
took his meals in the hotel, I was the only visitor. 
Being late in the season the manager, M. George, 
who was very obliging, made special terms for me 
at 8s.a day. I stayed here three weeks, and found 
plenty of boats and riverside work, to say nothing 
of the well-known wondrous temples of Karnack, 
Luxor, and Thebes. My guide, Abdo Hassan, 
was a most faithful and attentive boy, quite con- 
tent with a little more than 1s. a day. The 
weather was very much against work, being often 
hot and windy, with a fearful amount of dust and 
sand in the air. Earlier in the year it is cooler, 
with less troublesome wind. 

At the end of May I left Luxor, by the post-boat, 
for Cairo, the only other passenger being a Captain 
T., on leave from Wady Halfa. With a swift 
current we made nearly twelve miles an hour, too 
fast for even rapid sketching. However, we 
stopped often at bye-places for a few minutes, and 
sometimes for several hours, and eventually, after 
going aground on sandbanks once or twice, 
reached Cairo in five days. 

I shall not dwell on the passage. We had 
pleasant but windy weather, and much enjoyed 
the changes of scenery and effects of light on sails, 
water, and surrounding hills. Some of the after- 
glows were wonderfully brilliant—strong yellow at 
the horizon, toned quickly off into violet towards 
the zenith. The sunrises, too, were fine, but the 
air at this time of day, as we passed quickly along, 
was cold, and the effects changed most rapidly. 

I fear I have given you but a feeble outline of 
my doings, but to write fully would mean more 
than you would either desire or deserve to be 
troubled with.—Yours sincerely, 

WILFRID BaAkL. 


BY ARTHUR TOMSON 


R. ARTHUR TOMSON’S 
PICTURES AND STUDIES 
OF CATS AT THE DUTCH 
GALLERY. 


THE collection of paintings and drawings of 
cats, by Mr. Arthur Tomson, which has been 
arranged at the Dutch Gallery, 14 Brook Street, 
Hanover Square, is the work of an artist, and there 
need be no fear that the toy-shops have supplied 
the models for the animals, or that the Christmas 
card sets the standard by which the pictures are to 
be judged. 

Mr. Tomson has previously shown, at different 
Galleries, pictures which have at once arrested the 
attention of judges, by the insight shown of the 
character, habits, and movements of the animal. 
It has been recognised that he has, amongst con- 
temporary painters of cats, eminently succeeded in 
expressing the suppleness of their action, their grace, 
and fascinating waywardness. His illustrations to 
a charming book of poems “Concerning Cats,” 
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contributed to and selected by Graham R. Tomson, 
at once placed him in the ranks of the masters of 


this particular branch of animal painting. Those 
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who are acquainted with the work of Burbank, the 
English painter of cats, Gottfried Mind, called the 
Raphael of cats, Hokusai, the Japanese genius, the 
Dutch artist Cornelius Wisscher, Delacroix, whose 
sketch-books were full of studies of cats, and 
J. J. Grandville, will 

understand how com- 

\, Bonk Mr. Tomson’s 

work justifies the posi- 

# \ tion it takes amongst 

» the work of these 
ww” etias. The study of 

his pictures at the 

Dutch Gallery will 

reveal close acquaint- 

ance with the cat 

nature, and a know- 

ledge, to attain which 

was necessary, not 

only continual obser- 
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and pleasure in its ways. This 
alone could develop a sensi- 
tiveness to appreciate its se- \ 

date dignity, and the fantastic Se sf 
hilarity which has made it te By 
the delight and admiration of 
many great men—historically 
of Mahomet, Richelieu, Car- 
dinal Wolsey, Lord Chester- 
field, President Lincoln, Bau- 
delaire, and Théophile Gautier. 

It will be found from the earliest records (about 
1668 B.c.) that the cat, amongst the Egyptians, 
not only had place as a sacred animal, but, like the 
modern dog, took some position as a sporting 
animal. It is, however, probable that there were 
specific differences between the Egyptian species 
and the gentle purring creature that rubs itself 
against our legs and has to-day come to be almost 
a type of domesticity. 

However this may be, it is neither its hieratic 
aspect nor its sporting and retrieving powers that 
have given character to Mr. Tomson’s subjects. 
I did not notice amongst them a rat nor evena 
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mouse to give point to the cruelty which is some- 
times alleged against poor puss. 

It is the cat sacred to the house that the artist 
has occupied himself with—the house and the 
house garden—and his pictures, Zhe Garden of 
Cats and The White Moth, will be recognised as 
important compositions remarkable for truth of 
action, vigour of movement, fine tone and colour 
and feeling of open air. A picture of a cat just 
about to catch an orange-winged butterfly amongst 
the larkspurs and convolvulus, another, Chasing a 
Bluebottle—cats jumping against a window-pane, a 
splendid study of action—and yet another, Zhe 
Beetle Hunt—three little kittens after a beetle—are 
all that can be taken to illustrate the hunting 
instincts of the domestic cat. There is one subject 
—Phantasy—a difficult piece of drawing success- 
fully accomplished—that has an almost fiendish 
suggestion about it and calls to mind the asso- 
ciation of the cat with mystery and magic and 

witchcraft, and the weird 

ey feeling which Edgar Allan 
es Poe has used so wonder- 
Se. fully in his story of The 


ee we. Black Cat. The rest of 


the subjects in this inter- 
esting exhibition illustrate 
in various ways the habits 
and manners of thé cat in 
¥ its intimate association 


— r ll \. 


with our every-day life, 
and that they are not 
without a touch of 
humour will be seen in 
The First Arrivals. 
These pictures prove 
r. Tomson to be pos- 
sessed of admirable tech- 
nical abilities. There is 
a largeness in his way of seeing things, an almost 
heroic note in the way he interprets the sculp- 
turesque lines of the beast under the soft thick fur, 
that reminds one of the work of Baryé. F. B. 
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MR. WALTER CRANE. 
PHOTOGRAPHED BY 
FREDERICK HOLLYER 
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‘“‘ THE BEACH, ZANDVOORT,”’ 


HE PHOTOGRAPHIC SALON 
AT THE DUDLEY GALLERY. 
BY THEODORE WRATISLAW. 


Ir is much to be regretted that the 
Photographic Salon at the Dudley Gallery has 
closed its doors before the appearance of this 
number. But though it is now too late to advise 
a visit to the Gallery, it is to be presumed that 


most people of artistic inclina- 
tion have already seen and ad- 
mired it. The advance or 
photography as an art in late 
years has been very great, and 
if it has not yet been entirely 
and perfectly developed as an 
artistic medium, the collection 
of photographs lately on view at 
the Dudley Gallery has gone far 
to prove its vast possibilities 
and to open the eyes of many 
to its already splendid achieve- 
ment. The exhibition just 
closed has done more almost 
than any previous one to prove 
that photography allows the 
artist free play for his own indi- 
viduality. By using thie lens or 
a substitute for it in such a way 
as to produce a special empha- 
sis or a generalising effect, by 
the methods of exposure and 
development, and the choice of 
printing, either on fabric or 
rough paper or the usual paper, 
a worker or, as he should cer- 
tainly be called now, an artist, 
may imprint his own person- 
ality to an astonishing degree 
upon his work. The value of 
photography as a medium for 
artistic expression is now estab- 
lished for ever; it was a battle 
won without fighting. The great 
delicacy in the gradation of 
tones obtainable by photogra- 
phy, its ease in securing aérial 
perspective, such as effects of 
twilight and mist, of atmo- 
sphere and distance, its ability 
to fix the positions and forms 
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of such rapidly’ changing objects as moving water 
or clouds, its rendering of actual things with per- 
fect fidelity, and its adaptability have naturally won 
over all artists to its side. But though an objec- 
tion has been made to its fatal facility for produc- 
ing indifferent work, in that respect it is only on a 
level with all other arts, and the real artist remains 
distinct from those who possess no artistic ability 
or intuition. 

The most remarkable photograph in the Gallery 
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was an achievement by 
Mr. Frederick Hollyer, in 
which he has conquered, 
it would seem, almost in- 
superable technical diffi- 
culties. In Zhe White 
Frock he has placed a girl 
at an open door with the 
sunlight full on her face, 
and yet he has preserved 
the whiteness of the face 
and the relative tones of 
light in the sky and on the 
face and dress. His por- 
trait of Mr. Walter Crane 
is an admirable piece of 
work, which by his cour- 
tesy we are permitted to 
reproduce. Mr. Came- 
ron’s photograph of Irving 
as Becket is well known, 
but his portraits of Mrs. 
Hoare and Master Wel- 
lesley are new and note- 
worthy, and in particular 
that of Master Henry 
Hetherington, a very 
charming head. ‘These 
we shall illustrate next 
month. The Exhibi- 
tion was useful in bring- 
ing many new artists to 
light, but in particular we 
are grateful for its reveal- 
ing to us the work of Mr. 
Craig Annan of Glasgow, 
a consummate artist whose 
individuality is surprising, 
but who seems to have 
been quite unknown 
before. The variety of 
this artist is as remarkable 
as his individuality ; the 
carbon - photographs of 
Sheep and Labour are as 
distinctly his as the charm- 
ing Chrysanthemums, a 
quite Rossettian portrait 
of a little girl, and the 
extremely clever Beach of 
Zandvoort, in which he 
has avoided the common 
and foolish mistake of 
allowing a sea-line to cut 
a picture in half length- 
ways. The admirable 
study of Dutch houses 
reflected in a canal, we 
shall include among 
picture illustrations. Mr. 
George Davison is an 
expert in new methods of 
printing on fabric or rough 
paper, producing a fine 
naturalistic result. 
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‘THE WHITE FROCK,” BY FREDERICK HOLLYER, 
THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SALON 
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Another novelty was the pin-hole photograph, 
Toccata, of Mr. Maskell. The Silver Shore of 
Mr. Karl Greger reproduced the beautiful ridges 
and wrinkles of a sandy shore at ebb-tide with 
minuteness and fidelity. His Bury Holms, the 
photograph of a black cliff running out into a 
moonlit sea, was also excellent. The sea appears 
to be a favourite subject for expert photographers, 
its difficulty doubtless presenting much attraction 
to sincere artists. The Breaker, of Mr. Marsh, 
was again a clever achievement in instantaneous 
photography, representing a great wave at the 
moment when it hangs in air before crashing 
downwards. Possibly, if in this case the artist had 
been a quarter of a second later, the effect would 
have been better, but breakers are obviously rather 
uncertain things to deal with. Mr. Mendelssohn’s 


Not one photograph, it may be mentioned, was 
from a picture, but all were from Nature, excepting 
only that by Mr. Hollyer from Mr. Bates’ bas-relief, 
Endymion. With such an impetus as has been 
given to photography by recent exhibitions, it ought 
to be that the next few years will see a further ad- 
vance in an art which presents so many charms 
and affords such pleasure to those who, born with 
artistic sense, are unable to create pictures in oil 
or water-colour, or in line and wash. 

The photograph of to-day is something more 
than a mechanical reproduction. The individuality 
of the photographer is being expressed in his work 
almost as much as that of the painter: and while 
critics are discussing if there be Art in Photography, 
photographers are settling the question by them- 
selves. es 








‘ON THE TOP OF THE TIDE,” BY BERNARD LINTOTT. 


Portrait of Miss Wilson is worthy of the artist, 
and some of Count von Gloéden’s well-known 
figure studies again appeared. Among other sub- 
jects in hand from this gallery is an exquisite study 
of landscape, Zhe White Robe of Winter, by Row- 
land Briant, one of the most noticeable pictures 
in the exhibition. Two classes of photographs to 
which an objection can be supported, are those 
from a human model which is not in itself beautiful, 
such as one by Mr. Bergheim, and those which are 
produced from several negatives, as, for instance, 
the Wild Weather of Mr. H. P. Robinson. With 
these exceptions the Photographic Salon must be 
pronounced to have been a very decided success, 
and its influence on future photography very great. 
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HE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF 
PAINTERS IN OIL COLOURS. 
BY A. L. BALDRY. 


THE present Exhibition at the Picca- 
dilly Galleries is, perhaps, the best which the 
Institute of Painters in Oil Colours has held for 
some years. It is fresher, more up to date, and 
less stereotyped than usual, and the average of 
technical performance which it has to show is 
distinctly high. Its two most evident faults are 
the excess of canvases hung, and the almost 
entire absence of any figure work which could 
fairly claim a place in the front rank. The first 
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fault seems in process of amendment, as_ the 
Galleries contain some fifty less contributions than 
they did a couple of years ago, but it will not 
entirely disappear till the hanging committee 
realises that a limit of, say 450, pictures is liberal 
enough to fix for any show. The second one is, 
perhaps, less susceptible of amendment, as the 
causes which have produced it are more complex ; 
but its effect on the character and nature of the 
Exhibition is very apparent. 

Chief among the landscapes, Mr. Alfred East’s 
three canvases tell out as excellent interpretations 
of Nature, influenced, however, by the evident 
decorative tendency both in colour and handling 
which is always characteristic of this artist’s work. 
The Morning at Hayle is well composed, and is 
exceedingly fresh and dainty in colour; and the 
Trethevor, Lelant, is painted with breadth and 
simplicity. Excellence of technique as well as of 
observation is equally notable in Mr. Peppercorn’s 
Evening, a happy effect of twilight suffused with a 
golden glow. The luminosity of the sky is re- 
markable, and the colour is distinctly good as a 
harmony of low tones. arly Autumn, by Mr. 
Adrian Stokes, is more subtle and, in a sense, 
more really effective. It is a study of gentle colour 
and misty atmosphere, and has without any imi- 
tation of Corot’s work a good deal of his delicacy 
of tone and tint. Mr. Thorne Waite’s Vew-mown 
Hay is a breezy sketch, suggestive enough of 
Nature in a simple way, and bright and full of 
daylight. This certainly cannot be said of Mr. 
Brangwyn’s A Sketch, Spain, which is_ black 
enough for midnight and yet shows the sharp 
shadows of midday. It is an instance of the 
length to which a preconceived idea will carry a 
painter who seeks for novelty rather than simple 
truth. Something of the same warp in the direc- 
tion of sensational effect mars Mr. Yeend King’s 
well-chosen and cleverly handled canvas, Zhe Lynn, 
North Devon ; there is in it too much straining 
after the effectiveness that comes from the contrast 
of brilliant high lights with the darkest of shadows. 
The result is that the landscape has strongly the 
suggestion of photographic influence and loses the 
sense of luminosity and light diffusion. The same 
thing shows in Mr. Ernest Parton’s Meadow Fool, 
which is much too heavy and dark for the open 
air, and which is in addition painted coarsely and 
mechanically. Hay-making in Chertsey Meads, 
by Mr. Claude Hayes, has far more quality of at- 
mosphere and far more suggestion of light; but 
for a certain lack of decision in the drawing of the 
sky, it would deserve almost the first place among 
the landscapes in the Exhibition. Mr. G. C. 
Haité’s Mil/ at Dordrecht is a commendable in- 
stance of judicious choice of subject, and displays 
a fine sense of design. 

Of the figure subjects, the most original is Mr. 
Brangwyn’s Dolce far niente, a group of Eastern 
girls lying round a fountain, a typical example 
of his quieter and less demonstrative manner. 
The composition is happy enough, and the colour 
is agreeably gentle and refined, while the brush- 
work is not too audacious. Mr. J. J. Shannon’s 
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study of Mfrs. J. J. Shannon and her daughter 
Xitty is arranged with a certain amount of inven- 
tiveness, is well drawn and painted, and has 
generally a quaintness which is distinctly attractive. 
Another portrait, that of /saac Wilson, £sq., by the 
Hon. John Collier, is a fair example of- the 
average convention, but has the bad fault of being 
on too large a scale. To suggest that a sitter is of 
a size that would qualify him for a place in a 
museum of Nature’s freaks is an error of taste of 
which no artist should be guilty, and yet it is one 
often enough committed. Mr. James Clark’s 
The Tempter is a brilliant version of a rustic open- 
air subject, which is doubly interesting as it marks 
a definite change in the artist’s manner, and a con- 
spicuous substitution of a very high key for the 
lower scale of tones in which he used to work. 
Mr. Kennington’s Bacchante is a strong piece of 
handling, but is less happy than his Sorrow in the 
first room ; and Mr. Kennedy’s Fountain of Youth 
is a curious mixture of wild imagination and 
academic expression with originality enough to 
make the whole attractive. Mr. Skipworth’s Z/ie 
and Jeanie Deans is noticeable for its dramatic 
quality and for the careful painting of details 
throughout ; and M. Fantin Latour’s flower subject 
in the centre gallery deserves, as his work always 
does, more than merely casual attention. 


A. L. B. 
HE ROYAL SOCIETY OF 
BRITISH ARTISTS. BY FRAN- 


CIS BATE. 


THE Royal Society of British Artists 
is now holding, in the Galleries at Suffolk 
Street, its one hundredth exhibition of paintings 
and drawings. It can hardly be described as 
better or worse in average quality of merit than 
most of the preceding ones. Notwithstanding 
that the show as a whole is not devoid of interest, 
it is marked by all the faults incidental to large 
exhibitions. It is too large an exhibition to be 
enjoyed at one visit, there are too many pictures 
in each room, and the pictures are not hung with 
that judicious taste which, while it strives after an 
harmonious general effect, secures for each indi- 
vidual picture isolation sufficient to leave its parti- 
cular qualities undisturbed by its surroundings and 
unspoiled by unhappy contrasts. But these faults 
are not peculiar to Suffolk Street. Although it is 
difficult to conceive a wholly successful arrange- 
ment of modern pictures upon any other lines than 
those suggested, one can only express one’s want 
of sympathy and one’s astonishment that artists 
continue to bestow less care and consideration in 
the display of their productions than is usually 
evident in exhibitions of far less exigent merchan- 
dise, and pass over to the consideration of these 
pictures as we find them. 

The north-east and north-west galleries con- 
tain about 250 water-colours, of which the most 
prominent and pleasant memory is Jnterior of 
Grand Café, by Hans Hansen; a brown mono- 
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chrome drawing, luminous in effect and large in 
treatment. Morn, by Mr. W. Tatton Winter, is a 
beautiful little picture, and Mr. Arthur G. Bell’s 
A Dutch Quay Side and two other contributions 
are well worthy of the artist’s experienced brush. 
Mr. W. Manning’s pastel of a Normandy Peasant 
Gir/ is another meritorious work. 

In the central gallery, Mr. Julius Olsson’s large 
oil painting, Zvening, is a simple every-day coast 
effect, dignified and powerful in treatment. It is 
well selected and fine in arrangement of line. 
Another picture which attracts immediate atten- 
tion is M. F. Cayley Robinson’s Susanne. It isa 
girl at a piano, simple enough in arrangement and 
thorough in painting. If it appears a little coarse 
and trivial in method, it will be due in great degree 
to the close proximity of Mr. Alexander Mann’s 
refined and beautiful, Zhe Tower of London, a 
river-piece, rich and harmonious in colour effect, 
and masterly in execution. Of the many subject- 
pictures, Gay Dogs at The Dragon, by Mr. Edgar 
Bundy—a costume piece—will be amongst the most 
popular. Whitby, by Mr. Harry Shields, is dis- 
tinguished in treatment and broad ineffect. G/ad- 
man Willard Ploughs, is an excellent picture by 
Mr. J. R. K. Duff; it is well drawn, good in tone, 
nicely selected and with an atmosphere. Other 
pictures which help to support the interest of this 
room are Moses, by Mr. F. H. A. Parker, and 
A Trout Stream, by the same artist, which is a 
charming little work ; 4 Cool Evening, by Mr. W. H. 
Clarkson, Une Femme des Champs, by Mr. W. 
Herbert Roe, and Under the Lindens, Dordrecht, 
by Mr. G. C. Haité. Zhe Landing Stage, Bara- 
matta, Kashmir, by Mr. A. D. McCormick, and 
The Lighthouse, by Mr. Frank Kelsey, are both 
artistic, and well observed bits of work. In the 
south-west gallery the prominent work is Mr. F. 
Cayley Robinson’s decorative panel, Zn a Wood so 
Green ; again there is some lack of refinement in 
the technique, but the design is good and not 
without daintiness. Zvening Light, by Mr. W. E. 
Tindall, an autumn effect, is delicate in tone and 
good in colour; but Mutual Distrust, a picture 
of cat and ducks by Mr. Horace Mann Livens, is 
not fresh enough in colour, and it is too heavy in 
tone, although the drawing is careful and correct. 
Melting Snow, by Mr. Herbert Dalziel, and Sun- 
set on the Sea, by Mr. J. E. Grace, are amongst 
the best things in this gallery. 

The south-east gallery contains three pictures of 
paramount importance, two of them sea-pieces with 
figures, by Mr. John R. Reid, are amongst the very 
best in the whole gallery ; vigorous, bright and 
fresh in colour, full of well-disposed interest, they 
are accomplished and individual in treatment. The 
third picture is a large open-air figure-piece by 
Mr. R. C. W. Bunny. It might be somewhat of 
the nature of a water-frolic, but I suspect the wild- 
looking people, who snarl over the rocks, of serious 
intentions. The colouring of this picture is bright 
and not without suspicion of crudity, the execution 
is vigorous, but not free from coarseness. Let 
those dislike the picture who may, it is full of 
merit. F. B. 
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ILVER - POINTS BY MR. 
CHARLES SAINTON, AT THE 
BURLINGTON GALLERY. 


Ir is not usual in noticing a collection 
of paintings or drawings to begin by explaining 
the materials employed, yet silver-point is a term 
which conveys no meaning even to many who have 
more than a smattering of knowledge of the 
technicalities of art. Of late years the description 
silver-point, so often employed in photography, has 
still further confused people, and the apparent re- 
semblance of a platinotype to a drawing in silver- 
point augments the confusion. It is needless to 
say that Mr. Sainton’s pictures are neither pro- 
duced by photography, nor are they reproductions 
of his original studies, but each an autograph 
drawing. The silver-point is merely a stylus of 
the metal which, by chemical action on the sur- 
face of paper prepared with certain oxides, leaves 
a faint but indelible mark. In the so-called 
“metallic pocket-books ” we havethesame principle. 
Before the lead-pencil came into general use, 
silver-point was a favourite instrument with the 
old masters. Examples by Francia Raphael, 
Perugino, Botticelli, Ghirlandajo, Holbein, Albert 
Diirer, and many other masters are extant. Of 
moderns, Sir Frederic Leighton, Professor Legros, 
and Mr. Burne-Jones have frequently employed 
this charming medium, which for precision com- 
bined with delicacy has no rival. Even the most 
delicate pen-drawing or steel-engraving appears 
coarse beside the lines that go to make a study 
in silver-point. The silver-greyness of its effect is 
especially delightful in studies of the nude; no 
other black and white can be employed for model- 
ling flesh to-the same extent without producing a 
certain undesirable blackness of shadow. Mr. 
Sainton’s drawings now on view at the Burlington 
Gallery, 27 Old Bond Street, are the second 
collection he has shown. In December 1892 a 
series, Zhe Ballet and Fancy Subjects, enjoyed a 
phenomenal popularity. The same title would be 
not inapt for the present collection, which is 
devoted almost entirely to the danseuse ; or—as in 
the case of the Zuna, the frontispiece to this 
number—to the ideal. This drawing, purchased 
by H.R.H. the Princess of Wales as a gift to the 
Czar of Russia, we are enabled to reproduce 
by her gracious permission, endorsing that pre- 
viously given by the artist. The other, 4u Ba/ 
Masque, needs no comment ; both are in reduced 
facsimile. The effect of the grey line has naturally 
been lost to some extent in the harsher medium of 
printing ink, but the white network inseparable from 
a “process block” restores it partly, at the cost 
of the rigid although ethereal line which is the 
most distinguishing characteristic of the material. 
Consequently those who delight in this art should 
study for themselves Mr. Sainton’s collection, 
wherein the technique of the method is displayed 
with perfect mastery. A few gold-points obtained 
by the substitution of the more precious metal, do 
not differ in any important respect ; the colour is a 
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The Society of Scottish Artists Exhibition 


deeper purple, but otherwise the same qualities 
are apparent. Mr. Sainton prefers to use a white 
ground, but examples of tinted grounds are not 
infrequent in older work, which are not without 
charm, but on the whole one is glad that the 
artist has obeyed the broader convention of black 
and white, which, after all (if we take black to in- 
clude the various shades from sepia to lamp-black, 
or to grey), has an overwhelming array of precedents 
in its favour. A limited number of portfolios of 
fifteen drawings in facsimile will be shortly issued 
at ten guineas each. 


HE SOCIETY OF SCOTTISH 
ARTISTS’ EXHIBITION. BY 
DAVID MARTIN, 


THE second annual exhibition of 
this the newest of our Art Societies, at present on 
view in the National Galleries, Edinburgh, cannot, 
artistically considered, be said to bear out the 
promise or rival the success of its first display given 
by the Society last year. In the present exhibition 
there is excellent work, no doubt, by some of the 
younger men, and many notable pictures have been 
lent, but the general average is lost by too many 
mediocre pictures. The hanging, especially of the 
loan pictures, is far from good, as neither harmonies 
nor colour sympathies seem to have been studied. 
That a little good will leaven a show is bad policy for 
an exhibition, and the selecting committee might 
easily have used more strenuously‘one of the best 
rules the Society has—viz., that all works, whether 
by members or outsiders, are subject to approval or 
rejection. It is surely better to have the general 
average high, even if the exhibits be few, than have 
a few gems with a crowd of pictures two-thirds of 
which hardly rise above the dull level of the 
commonplace. 

With another year, however, and the Society 
stronger, as it annually is becoming, one may look 
for the exhibitions under its auspices being away 
from the ordinary rut and accomplishing correctly 
the laudable aim of the Society, “to stimulate the 
younger artists to produce more original and im- 
portant works.” 

The exhibits number more than 500 works in 
oil, water-colour, sculpture, and black and white. 
The most important are paintings by Corot, 
Daubigny, J. Maris, Monticelli, Rousseau, Mauve, 
Duran, Constable, Cox, Paul Chalmers, Pettie, 
Albert Moore. ‘There are three portraits by Sir 
John Millais, but only one, A/7s. Louise Jopling, 
is the least creditable to the artist. Of J. F. 
Millet, there are four characteristic chalk-drawings 
that are superb, and a fine Matthew Maris. When 
one has gone carefully through these there is not 
much inclination to linger before the ordinary con- 
tributions, excepting a few to which I would briefly 
draw attention. One of the finest pictures in the 
exhibition, not excepting the loan pictures, is Mr. 
James Guthrie’s portrait of a young lady seated on 
acouch. It is most painter-like and ranks with 
the best he has done : beautiful in colour scheme, 


design, and spontaneity of treatment. Another 
distinguished work in portraiture is Mr. John 
Lavery's Portrait Group—a full-length of a lady 
and child—charming in the natural pose and dis- 
playing a refined colour scheme of grey, blue and 
white. Also in portraiture there is much that is 
excellent and of pure artistic quality in the exhibits 
of Messrs. W. J. Yule, D. Y. Cameron, Austen 
Brown, Robert Brough, and A. G. Sinclair. Mr. 
Hugh Cameron’s fortrait of Mrs. Cottier is so 
reticent, the fine quality of the work is apt to be 
overlooked. Mr. Thorburn Ross exhibits a 
number of capital little pictures ; the one titled 4 
Turkish Bath is the best, but in his large subject- 
picture the colour and composition, though daring 
and free, are very unpleasant, and bordering on 
crudity. At the Ferry, by Mr. Robert Noble, is a 
pleasing and effective picture, though the same 
artist’s Reflections is preferable, being more vital. 
In Lvening, Mr. Grosvenor Thomas shows vigorous 
artistic work and good colour. It has a true 
poetic feeling. The picture should have been 
better hung. Mr. Robert Macgregor’s Building 
Stacks—Sussex, is a pleasing bit of landscape of 
good colour, and the same may correctly be said 
of Mr. Mason Hunters Morning in the Glen. 
Mr. Joseph Farquharson’s Eastern subjects are in- 
teresting. For work that is notable both on 
account of good painting and colour, Mr. Pirie’s 
Outpost, Miss M. Govan’s Primroses, and Miss 
Preston Macgoun’s Burdens, deserve attention. 

In the water-colours exhibited there are few of 
outstanding merit, except the loan drawings and 
Mr. R. B. Nisbet’s Breezy Landscape, and Mr. 
Macaulay Stevenson’s Moonrise. The sculpture 
includes contributions from Messrs. Onslow Ford, 
Frampton, Macgillivray, and Réngel d’Illzach. 





In connection with their pictures at the Munich 
Exhibition—Returning before the Storm, by Mr. J. 
Denovan Adam, R.S.A., and A Pastoral, by Mr. 
R. M. Stevenson—they have received first, and 
second-class gold medals respectively. 

The Dundee Art Institute Committee have 
decided not to hold an exhibition this year. The 
prospects of success financially are so remote that 
the step is a wise one. 

Mr. Joseph Henderson has completed the por- 
trait and replica of ex-Lord Provost, Sir John Muir, 
commissioned by the Corporation of Glasgow. 
The picture is a success both in portraiture and 
artistic work. 

A series of Art Lectures will be given this 
season in Glasgow, under the auspices of the Town 
Council and the Glasgow School of Art. In 
previous times these lectures dealt principally with 
artists and pictures. This season they will deal 
more with the Arts and Crafts. 

Art circles in Scotland, more especially in Edin- 
burgh, have had quite an unusual excitement by 
the resignation of the Presidentship of the Royal 
Scottish Academy by Sir George Reid. The exact 
reasons for the resignation have not been made 
public, but it is understood that Sir George is not 
satisfied with the workings of the new charter. 
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Art School Notes—New Publications 


ART SCHOOL NOTES. 


Aw exhibition of students’ work is always in- 
teresting and valuable, and that of the Sketching 
Club of the National Art Training School, recently 
held at South Kensington Museum, especially so 
in view of the varied criticisms which that institu- 
tion has to endure. It may be said shortly that, 
from whatever cause, the general result in this 
instance is at least equal to what could be 
achieved by most other Schools of Art in the 
country ; although in a few sections, black and 
white, for instance, a most lamentable weakness is 
displayed, only a single exhibit, that of Mr. 
Clifford, having any practical value whatever. 

In the classes of water-colours, Messrs. Georges 
and Hankey display some very promising work—a 
strong study of fir-trees with a charming effect of 
evening light and distance, by the latter, being 
noteworthy. R. Bush has some dainty sea effects, 
and good renderings of landscape are shown by 
the Misses M. Woodward, E. Wall, and C. A. 
Jones. The set exhibited by F. V. Burridge has 
much merit as being a praiseworthy, if not quite 
successful, attempt 


name was not evident upon it. Other interesting 
items were contributed by Messrs. Powell Chase, 
Sanderson, Gerald Ackermann, A. Winter Shaw, 
and Misses Mitchell, Homan, and the Baroness 
Orczy. Mention of Zhe Victor by Mr. Jackson, of 
the Camden Club, must not be omitted, nor the 
fact that the Heatherley Club obtained five out of 
the ten prizes awarded. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Temple Church. By T. Henry Bay.is, 
Q.C. (London: George Philip & Son.)—The very 
first chapter heading in this historical record and 
guide, “The Temple Church; the way to and 
how to gain admission,” is curiously full of sug- 
gestion. Did space permit, an essay might be 
written whereof the text would be the ignorance 
of the whereabouts of local antiquities of the great 
city. It is not easy to imagine a more useful 
guide, nor one more free from the turgid eloquence 
which disfigures the average cathedral handbook. 
By permission of the publishers we reproduce a 
block of Zhe Pegasus, the device which the 

Inner Temple as- 





to get beyond that 
mere trick of pretti- 
ness which satisfies 
sO many young art- 
ists. The prizes for 
“Landscapes in 
Oils” are taken, in 
the advanced sec- 
tion, by O. B. Mor- 
gan, with some sym- 
pathetic colour- 
studies; and in 
section B, by H. 
K. Rooke, whose 
quite sincere attempt 
at truthfulness well 
deserves the award. 
Other good work in 
oils was shown by Messrs. Watson and Brown, and 
a set of panels modelled in low relief by Miss 
Steele are also very creditable. 

The etching prize was taken, after a very close 
competition, by Mr. Schréder, who is, however, 
run hard by Miss J. Harrison (to whom an extra 
prize is given), Messrs. Bryden and Burridge. It 
is pleasant to see that in this class experiments are 
being made in the too much neglected processes 
of aquatint and soft-ground etching. 

The Suffolk Galleries were open lately for a single 
day with a very interesting show of students’ work, 
contributed by members of nineteen clubs. The 
uncarpeted stairs and bare walls lent an air of 
actual business to the Exhibition, and which the 
character of the works maintained. The Heather- 
ley Club were well to the front, with Granville Fell’s 
Chivairy, a really fine composition, superb in colour, 
and H. A.Simpson’s Geraint, whose very clever bas- 
relief also deserves high commendation. The 
modelling was especially good, notably Perseus 
by W. F. Clark, and a Aircules by a student whose 
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sumed in the fifth 
year of Queen Eliza- 
beth. It is taken 
from an old wall 
tablet in the Inner 
Temple fire engine- 
house. ‘The illustra- 
tions are chosen with 
great discrimination, 
and include six other 
round churches, 
which are valuable 
for comparative 
study. It is not the 
province of THE 


‘*THE PEGASUS,’’ FROM THE TEMPLE CHURCH. Stup1o to investi- 


gate the facts of the 
history and archzeo- 
logical lore herein, but granted their accuracy, there 
can be no doubt that Mr. Baylis has arranged them 
in a most attractive way. His book sets you plan- 
ning a long quiet stroll through the building, with 
the volume for a cicerone and a wise gossip, yet a 
silent one, unlike its human prototypes. 

The binding of the edition de /uxe deserves a 
word of praise, although it is odd to meet a design 
familiar on the first edition of Mr. Oscar Wilde’s 
poem, embellishing the back of a volume which 
the least orderly librarian could never consciously 
place in juxtaposition to it. The pleasure derived 
from Mr. Baylis’s labour by all who look at the 
Temple as a peculiarly sacred spot in the history 
of our own land, cannot be easily estimated, for 
such books are few ; and this with its business-like 
plan, and its thoroughly practical information, will 
be most useful to visitors and students alike. 

The Little Mermaid, and other Stories. By Hans 
CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. Translated by R. NIsBET 
Bain. Illustrated by T. R. WecuELIN. (London: 
Lawrence & Bullen.)—The publishers of this charm- 
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New Publications 


ing quarto well know how to produce a book that 
pleases many senses at once, and this Andersen is as 
good a specimen of the modern fine edition as we 
could wish for. While it would perhaps be more 
courteous not to contrast twotranslations of thesame 
work, yet as some illustrations by Mr. A. J. Gaskin 
for another version appeared in the notice of the 
Arts and Crafts Exhibition, it is impossible to avoid 
the comparison. It is the wisdom of a few to see 
good only in a particular school. Others more 
catholic are able to admire the work of opposing 
factions that have little sympathy for one another. 
Here we have illustrations showing fancy and 
invention wrought with the delicacy that dis- 
tinguishes modern process-engraving, excellently 
printed on smooth thick paper ; and it is pleasant to 


of water-lines and its quaint fish. Many have 
attempted to illustrate Andersen, but we doubt if 
any artist of his school will beat Mr. Weguelin, who 
reaches the high water-mark in the modern treat- 
ment of the gift-book for children of all ages. 
Anabysis of Ornament. By Ravtpx N. WorNuM. 
Eighth edition. (London: Chapman & Hall. 
1893.)—This book on the characteristics of style, 
an introduction to the study of ornamental art, is 
in its eighth edition, and to say as much renders 
criticism futile. Asan historical sketch of past styles 
well studied, admirably digested and excellently 
expressed, it must always command respect. The 
present day inspires a hope that a new style is 
gradually forming which, however difficult to 
analyse and define now, will be as peculiarly 





BIG CLAUS, FROM ANDERSEN'S “‘ LITTLE MERMAID. 

praise them highly, on their intrinsic worth, with no 
slur on a school that holds all these things repre 
hensible. The mermaid is a very favourite 
exercise for the intention of amateur artists, and 
a long course of inchoate attempts has led one to 
fear the worst. Mr. Weguelin has conquered 
in a difficult task, and depicted a very dainty 
series of mermaids lovable enough to tempt 
mariners to destruction. For humour and buoy 
ancy the illustration of the merchant’s son flying 
through the air on a trunk, would be hard to beat. 
With singularly few accessories of bric-d-brac or 
background, the artist has told his story by his 
figures, clearly and directly, so much so that he 
must, one thinks, have recaptured his own childish 
visions and fixed them for other children less 
imaginative. ‘The old charm comes back as one 
turns the pages, and it is hard to write about them 
when Elsa sits sewing shirts of nettles for the wild 
swans, when the Emperor proudly but not without 
suppressed doubts stalks along in his imaginary 
robes—the occasion of a capital drawing herein— 
when the swineherd plays du “ieber Augustin, or 
the soldier with the tinder-box meets the dog with 
his eyes as big as mill-wheels, guarding the silver. 
A last word of praise for the cover, with its swirls 
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Victorian as any of those in the thirty-five centuries 
here considered, which now appear distinctly typical 
of their date. But to break away from tradition is 
dangerous before the truths of Arts once alive and 
vigorous are well mastered ; hence it is well to study 
““Wornum” historically, noting that the under- 
lying principles which have become stereotyped by 
imitation are still fixed principles which must 
needs be to a certain extent the base of future 
departures. To prepare a student in design for 
pure invention, the evolution of styles must be tho- 
roughly grasped, even if he discard all he has learnt 
except the fundamental laws which are greater than 
all the comments of the schools. 

Books RECEIVED FOR REVIEW.—Zarly J/lus- 
trated Books, by A. W. Pollard (Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co.) ; Zhe Character and Use of Colours, 
by W. J. Muckley (Bailli¢re, Tindal & Co.); Art 
Essays, by John Burnet (Memorial Hall, Ludgate 
Circus) ; Renatssance Architecture and Ornament in 
Spain, by A. W. Prentice (Batsford); On English 
Lagoons, by Dr. P. H. Emerson (Nutt); Zo Gipsy 
Land, by E. & J. Pennell (Fisher Unwin); /” a 
Cornish Township (Fisher Unwin); Printers’ 
Marks, by W. Roberts, ‘‘ Ex Libris Series” (Bell) ; 
The Dial, No. II. (The Vale, Chelsea), &c. &c. 
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The Lay Figure Speaks 


THE LAY FIGURE SPEAKS. 


“Five galleries this week, and four more to- 
morrow.” So spoke a jaded critic at a press view 
lately. The curious folly of crowding a season’s 
novelties in pictures into a week is patent to every- 
body, but to think that any protest THe Stupi0 
could make would alter it, would be a proof of 
faith in the improbable ; which is not found in 
Art circles to-day. 

The winter galleries show more evidence of the 
return to bright colour, which, whether discreet or 
merely audacious, at least makes a crowded wall 
more terrifying than when the /ein air school held 
supremacy. If bold schemes of colour dominate 
the next popular movement, it is more than ever 
desirable that hanging committees should reject 
half the number, to leave wall space between all 
those accepted. ‘ 

The average wall in a popular gallery to-day is 
about as restful as an encaustic tile-maker’s frame 
of sample tiles. Squares of brilliant colour, 
possibly very admirable each within its limits, 
become unbearable when huddled cheek by jowl. 
How would it be if each frame had a margin of 
neutral-tinted background as part of its construc- 
tion? Then even the neatest and tidiest of hangers, 
however he fitted his dissected puzzle together, 
could not at his worst efface all dividing space. 

A correspondent thus writes to the “ Lay 
Figure”: “You want to see the people more 
instructed in the methods and merits of black and 
white work, and you think the museums should 
help. The example needed to invigorate your 
precept exists in the National Museum at Washing- 
ton. Here Mr. Koehler, of Boston, has arranged 
an admirable exhibit. On one side of the gallery 
a history of engraving from the Middle Ages down 
to 4 fin de siecle. On the other side all the tech- 
nique, from the roughest wood-block, through 
line engraving and etching, up to the photo- 
chemical methods of ‘process.’ From well- 
selected specimens and concisely worded labels 
the man in the crowd can acquire an intelligent 
interest, and the practical student can learn in a 
few hours much that would otherwise remain 
jealously guarded from him for years. What a 
boon such an exhibit would be in the South 
Kensington Museum! Keep moving, ‘ Lay 
Figure,’ and more power to your elbow.”—Yours, 
F. A. B.” 

The “Lay Figure” cordially agrees with 
F. A. B., and can only hope that the matter may 
be taken up by the press, or those who have 
influence to further a very important branch of 
commercial art, which South Kensington seems so 
far to have ignored. 

Once before only has THE Strupio touched the 
art of music, then it was the genuine Japanese 
folk-songs set by Paul Bevan. Now it is a purely 
Anglo-Japanese song, Zhe Moosmie, by Douglas 
Sladen, set by Mr. Hedgcock, that is so exceed- 
ingly good it needs no excuse. That Mr. Hedg- 
cock has sung Mr. Kipling’s M/anda/ay to the same 
music does not detract from its charm. Mr. 
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Sladen’s lyric is dainty and absolutely “‘ correct,” I 
believe, in local colour, and the music is so good 
that despite its simple melody and popular style, 
one cannot help ranking it very high as a work of 
art. Like a genuine song of the people, it capti- 
vates you, and you forget to criticise. 

In the Art Annuai, devoted this year to the 
Life and Work of Holman Hunt, Mrs. Meynell, 
speaking of the famous illustrated edition de luxe of 
Tennyson, says: “ The enterprise would hardly be 
possible now, so much has the art of design tended 
away from the work of illustrating the anecdotes of 
any literature. Moreover, it belonged to the age of 
wood engraving, which we see passing away, and 
to the age that thought the more it left to its son 
the better. We have suddenly become aware 
that our children will much desire to have wall 
space and portfolios to fill for themselves, and 
will deplore their fathers’ conscientious strivings 
for immortality.” 

This seems a pertinent observation which, if in 
the minds of critics before, has not, I think, found 
one with courage to give it utterance. “ Manya 
designer,” Mrs. Meynell continues, “ is now anxious 
to work for swift mortality, to do his best for the 
dire destruction to which his own body is doomed, 
and to serve to-day with all the talent in his 
power.” 

The above is excellent logic, and far better philo- 
sophy than the constant posing of the misunderstood 
who expect posterity not merely to remember them, 
but to exalt their failures to successes. For after 


all it is surely the work that was produced for its 
day, with no eye as to the future, that has in its 


best examples found the immortality of a few 
generations. 

It is evident that were none of our once im- 
mortals forgotten, succeeding ages would be so 
overwhelmed with past genius that they could find 
neither time for production, nor space for new 
efforts. Not merely that age may transform 
modernity, crude and ugly as it looks to the super- 
fine critic, to beauty; but a thing deliberately 
planned to improve by age, and needing a genera- 
tion or two to ripen it, is certainly unlikely to please 
its contemporaries, and may be lost or demolished 
before the moment of perfection arrives. 

The Butterfly volume may be taken as an ex- 
cellent example of this work produced, as its title 
would imply, for swift mortality. But the ephe- 
meral has heretofore outlasted the monumental : 
an epigram often outlives an epic. 

It cannot, however, be deemed ephemeral in its 
externals. A really beautiful cover, embellished by 
Edgar Wilson, whose fertile invention brightens many 
an inside page ; drawings by Grieffenhagen, Raven 
Hill, Eckhart, and Besnard ; its charmingly planned 
pages, good paper and printing, not to mention the 
Art, with a really capital A, thrown in as it were 
for an overweight, should make it a much sought 
for volume, when the young artists who have pro- 
duced it are crushed beneath the weight of the 
laurels the future holds for them. That such a 
capital venture is a success appears hopeful for 
English art. THE Lay FIGURE. 
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HE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB'S 
ELEVENTH EXHIBITION. 


In the exhibition at the Dudley Gallery 
one can see all the pictures. There are 
not too many of them, and among these one must 
search for the bad rather than for the good ones. 
In fact, the selection has been done beforehand. 
These are notable and extraordinary qualities in 
a modern picture show, and they are more notice- 
able than usual in the present exhibition. It has 
sometimes happened in past years that there have 
been a few very fine pictures, often by French 


the rest were, so to speak, no- 


hardly any 


artists, while 


where. This year there is foreign 


English Art Club 


the bad drawing of the girl. No.5, by M. Lepére, 


is a most interesting experiment in colour printing 


ON THE ALPS, BY H., B, 


BRABAZON 











by wood blocks after the Japanese man- 
ner. The way in which the colour is 
gradated from one part of a tone or line 
to another is very pleasing. Perhaps it 
is inevitable in a new method that the 
drawing is still somewhat coarse and ob- 
trusive. No. 15, a rich and strong water- 
colour, by Mr. 


effect, makes a good foil to Mr. Braba- 


Henry, of an evening 
zon’s gouaches, which hang near it. 
This artist’s work is too well known and 
too uniform to need many words ; but 
No. 28, Evening in Provence, is a most 
charming example of his evanescent and 
delicate qualities of colour. In Mr. 
Aubrey Beardsley’s 4 Gir/ and a Bovk- 
shop, we are unable to see anything but 
a forced and stagey affectation, a hybrid 
between the affectations of the Rose- 





THE GUITAR-PLAYER, BY GEORGE THOMSON 


work. There are no “star” pictures, and the 
average is remarkably high. Perhaps the most 
interesting part of the exhibition is the corner 
devoted to black and white and water-colour. 
Here are two water-colours by Mr. Tonks (4 and 11) 
of exceptional merit. In No. 4 one looks across a 
shaded corner of a farmyard to a waggon which 
approaches through the golden haze of a summer 
afternoon. There is only just enough attention to 
tone-values to indicate the atmospheric effect, and 
there is most discriminating selection in the few 
points around which the drawing is, as it were, 
crystallised into clearness and decision. In No. 11 
there is no particular atmospheric effect to be 
rendered, and therefore tone-values are left on one 
side, and the selection of what shall be stated and 
what left is carried still further with the finest 
decorative effect, though it is somewhat marred by 
II. No. 9.—DEcEMBER 1893. 


Croix and the “ Arts and Crafts.” M. 
Felicien Rops graces the same far- 
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ENTRANCE TO THE HARBOUR, BY A. G, DRAPER 


fetched and futile symbolism with a more masterly 
treatment, but we see neither imagination nor 
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humour in a medley of demi-mondaines, skulls, and 
skeleton-dudes. Mr. Sullivan’s Zuctfer is admir- 
able; the head is a marvel of vigorous and sensi- 
tive modelling, a most sympathetic rendering of 
the incurable good-nature of the cadger. 
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‘“‘ FLAGS ARE FLYING" 


Among oil paintings, Mr. Walter Sickert’s ladies 
in crinolines (Zhe Hotel Royal, Dieppe) is likely to 
attract most comment and “copy.” We do not 
know of “what substance” Mr. Sickert is made 
“that millions of strange shadows on him tend.” 
Whistler, Degas, Mr. Steer, and finally Mr. Rothen- 
stein’s faded fashions all find a response in his 

80 


facile mind; and the pastiche that results is so 
pervaded with a quaint poetry that one willingly 
overlooks the want of any personal note of observa- 
tion in it, and almost its unpleasant handling and 
technique. 
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BERNHARD SICKERT 


Mr. ‘ Rothenstein’s nostalgia for a forgotten 
fashion carries him further back, and his girl on the 
beach, A Souvenir of Scarborough, inevitably 
suggests the “finest gentleman in England,” who 


was her contemporary. It is a curious period to 
invest with the decadent and regretful poetry of 
the end of the century, but no one can deny that 
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FRANCIS BATE 


A WHITENING MILL 
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Mr. Rothenstein has succeeded, though the beaus 
of the glorious days of the Regency would be the 
least capable of any one of understanding this 
retrospective appreciation. Primarily, however, it 
is a beautifully drawn figure, with a dress that falls 


into harmonious and elegant lines. The colour 
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barbaric melancholy pervades the three figures, 
with their large and bovine movements, who sit so 
solidly on the heavy earth. The huge simplicity 
of the landscape is as bucolic as the men. Mr. 
Conder’s two landscapes (63 and 94) are at the 
opposite pole of feeling. A delicate, almost 
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scheme and the handling are alike admirably ex- 
pressive of the motif of the picture. 

If Mr. Rothenstein may be taken as typical of the 
newest developments of the New English Art Club, 
in which frank naturalism is thrown over in favour 
of decorative and symbolical arrangements, we find 
in Mr. Bate’s work a steady adherence to the 
traditions which distinguished that society in its 
earlier period. His Whitening Mill (56) is a 
brilliant transcript from Nature, full of careful 
observation and delicate tone and colour transi- 
tions, pitched in so high a key that it almost 
realises that old ideal of the naturalists of a hole 
knocked through the wall into the world of sun- 
light and plein air. 

Mr. Bernhard Sickert’s Flags are Flying in 
Town and Harbour, Thursday, July 6, 1892 (65) 
is a fine and dignified composition in a sombre key, 
which hardly attracts the attention it deserves in an 
exhibition. 

Mr. Strang’s Bathers (82) is a painting strongly 
marked by the Millet-Legros tradition, but not 
without a personal note of his own. A kind of 
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R. ANNING BELL 


effeminate grace, a tender elusive charm, like one 
of Verlaine’s Romances sans Paroles, is their 
characteristic intention. It would be hard to 
praise Zhe Pool too highly. In the palpitating 
blue of the summer twilight the meadows are 
transformed into Elysian fields, and through over- 
hanging branches comes the pale glimmering of 
water, while under the trees move the faint 
draperies of figures that are dreamt of rather than 
seen. The blue-green-grey key of the picture is 
admirably sustained with just enough variations in 
the pale yellow light on the water, the yellow star, 
and the faint crimson of the roses in the fore- 
ground. To hang such a picture next to a strong 
and vivid piece of colouring, as is done here, is 
nothing short of barbarous. R. 


By the courtesy of the artists represented, we are 
able to reproduce facsimiles of original sketches 
made for THE Stupio from pictures in the present 
exhibition. Photographs from some of the most 
prominent exhibits have been taken by Mr. 
Frederick Hollyer, and are on sale at the Gallery. 
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HOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAI- 
TURE: AN INTERVIEW WITH 
MR. H. H. HAY CAMERON. 


THE interior of 70 Mortimer Street 
was certainly a surprise when, upon entering it to 
interview Mr. Cameron, I saw the suite of rooms 
on the first story lined with “carved oak.” Experi- 
ence of photographic studios suggested that it must 
be papier maché imitation, and it was a shock to 
discover that an artist of Mr. 
Cameron’s position could 
tolerate spurious decoration 
of any sort. After a moment, 
however, it was still more 
astonishing to find that it was 
not merely genuine work of 
good design in almost perfect 
preservation, as fine as any- 
thing the old City halls could 
show, but that it had been 
so long fixed in its present 
place that no clue existed 
whence it came, or who put 
it there. The gorgeous 
mantelpieces reaching to the 
ceiling in two of the rooms, 
and the screen which partially 
separates them, bear superb 
emblazonments in gold and 
colours. The arms of Henry 
VIII. would suggest a date 
late in the sixteenth century, 
did not the figures 1583 fix 
it beyond all shadow of 
doubt. 

The complete details of 
the wood-work, and the bril- 
liant pigments of the unre- 
stored heraldic decoration, 
make it alone well worth a 


Photographic Portraiture 








Although Mr. 
Cameror disclaims for his mother the honour 
of being the first who saw the possibility of the 
science developing to an art, yet it was Rejlander 
(to whom he with others awards the precedence) 
who awakened in Mrs. Cameron that interest in 
artistic photography which afterwards grew so 


to experiment with the lens. 


rapidly to maturity in her hands. Yet at first it 


was as an amusement that she began her experi- 
ments in photography with a camera sent to her as 








visit. Yet one must not dis- 
cuss the frame of a picture, 
be it ever so_ interesting, 
when the subject within it demands attention, 
and to dwell on the unexpected discovery of a 
Tudor interior in so modern a place as Mortimer 
Street, W., would be to record what should 
have been merely a secondary impression as _ if 
it were of the first importance. Leaving the 
interesting study of the ancient craft of wood- 
carving, let us start with the date 1864, when 
Mrs. Julia Margaret Cameron, the honoured 
founder of the present studio, began at Freshwater 
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FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY H. H. HAY CAMERON 


a present by her daughter; and the superb series 
of portraits, real and ideal, which have made her 
world-renowned, were taken in a glazed fowl-house, 
and developed in a coal-hole. From these simple 
appliances alone came the results which, like the 
first efforts of the printing-press, have not yet been 
beaten. 

“It has been said,” Mr. Cameron remarked, 
“that my mother purposely threw the lens out of 
focus, that she admitted light through a small 
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orifice in the camera to fog the plate; this is not 
true. The real fact is that when focussing and 
she came to that which was beautiful to her, she 
stopped there, instead of screwing on the lens to 


MISS MARY ANDERSON AS “ PERDITA." 


the more clearly defined focus which at that time 
all photographers aimed to secure.” 

Mr. Cameron, as he showed me portfolios 
and albums of fine prints, recounted the story 
of his mother’s achievements. How modestly 
he forebore to include his own later advances 


cannot, unfortunately, be told at length here, but 
future generations who have to thank her for those 
portraits of Tennyson, Browning, Taylor, Darwin, 
Carlyle, Herschel, and a score of the greatest men 
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FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY H. H. HAY CAMERON 


of a great period in English letters and science, will 

associate her name with them no less surely than 

Philip of Spain recalls Velasquez, or Charles the 

First Vandyke, for of more than one of these 

portraits one realises that the man himself is pre- 

served for future ages. Mr. F. D. Maurice, writing 
85 
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to Mrs. Cameron, said of the portrait of his friend 
Tennyson, ‘‘ Had we such portraits of Shakespeare 
and Milton we should know more of their own 
selves. We should have better commentaries on 
‘Hamlet’ and ‘Comus’ than any we now possess, 
even as you will have secured for us a better com- 
mentary on ‘ Maud’ and ‘In Memoriam,’ than 
all our critics have given us or will give us.” But 
impossible as it is to linger over these, yet the 
wonderful portrait of Mrs. Leslie Stephen cannot 
be passed in silence. If some of the others have 
the quality of Watts, this head might be shown to 
the world as an example of a type Burne- 
Jones has made his own—the far removed 
intensity of gaze, and what has been playfully 
called the “incurable remoteness ” of his heroines, 
no less than the peculiar beauty he has disco- 
vered for his beggar in the 


keeping a constant stream upon them for some 
hours at a time.” 

‘‘ Materials were more costly then?” 

“Yes, and my mother spared no expense. I 
have known her take eighteen negatives in a day, all 
failures perhaps except one. In that period five 
minutes was an average time for the sitter to pose. 
Now people are spoiled, and expect their photograph 
taken so instantaneously that they cannot fix the 
moment it occupies. I think the slower process 
had many advantages; it seemed to record the 
changes that passed over the sitter’s face. Now 
in a flash-light portrait you do not get a complete 
smile, for example, but only a portion of one, and 
instead of a pleasant effect, it is often merely 
ludicrous. As an artist does not paint his sitter 
with a momentary expression, but combines many 





Cophetua and his Days of 
Creation—in short, the type 
we recognise as his highest 
effort, which, it need hardly be 
said, does not resemble the 
often parodied visage with its 
sharp-pointed chin and a pro- 
file that appears to be built 
up of concave curves. Here 
was a head one would have 
decided hastily could only have 
come from the hand of Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti, or his disciple, 
Edward Burne-Jones; _ yet 
this portrait, which is as surely 
a work of art as a drawing by 
either of those masters, is but 
a mechanical presentation taken by a lady amateur 
and printed by her faithful friend and devoted 
servant. 

Still turning over the masterly series, Mr. Cameron, 
pointing to a specially fine print of Tennyson, said, 
“This is proof of the permanence of a silver print 
whicii lias been properly prepared. Taken twenty- 
seven years ago by my mother’s friend, so well 
known to every one who comes to this studio as 
‘Little E, it has been exposed to full daylight 
ever since; yet so far from having faded, it has 
ripened and mellowed by time, so that to-day it is 
far better than any fresh print from the negative 
could be.” 

“Do you attribute that result to the superior 
chemicals employed ?” 

“No, merely to careful washing, which removed 
the hyposulphite of soda. In those days the prints 
were washed under a common pump, the gardener 
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FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY H. H. HAY CAMERON 


moods in one, so it seems to me the camera 
working less rapidly gave, as it were, an epitome of 
the changes, a composite photograph of a period, 
not an instantaneous expression, which may or 
may not be characteristic of the sitter. Of course 
more failures occurred then by accidental change 
of position.” 

** Have these heads been enlarged?” I asked. 

“ Certainly not, all were taken the size you see 
them, and untouched. If you imagine a sheet of 
thick plate glass not merely the size (15 x 12) you 
see, but allowing a somewhat wide margin for 
trimming, you will realise that to handle it when 
wet, gingerly holding it between a finger and 
thumb, demanded no little physical energy from a 
lady.” 

*‘ But of your own work, Mr. Cameron,” I broke 
in, reluctantly leaving the scores of prints, each 
worth study, and yet anxious to see more by the 














artist whose portrait of Mr. Irving as “ Becket,” 
to take a solitary instance, is as familiar as one of 
the pictures of the year at the Royal Academy. 
“Do you confine yourself to portraiture ?” 

“Oh no, these reproductions of the extremely 
beautiful drawings by the late Marchioness cf 
Waterford are some of the last pictures we have 
copied” (and he opened an album containing a 
large number of reproductions from originals by 
“the first amateur in Europe,” as Mr. G. F. Watts 
is reported to have styled her; but to these THE 
Stup1o hopes to return on some future occasion). 
‘“‘ Here (turning to a framed picture near) is a fine 
portrait of Bonnie Prince Charlie. It is attributed 
to Peter Lely, but is certainly stronger than most 
of his works; like this one of Claverhouse, it 
belongs to Stonyhurst College. We have taken 
photographs of a very large number of historic 
portraits during recent years, chiefly in Her 
Majesty’s and other private collections ; in fact, I 
may say we have a new portrait gallery of English 
history.” 
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“And that superb monochrome, Orpheus and 
Eurydice ?” 

“Yes, that is one of Mr. Watts’s. 
productions of most of his pictures.” 

“Are not his pictures difficult 
especially those rainbow-like colours in such works 
as Uldra?” 

“That one, the Zhree Goddesses, which is in a 
similar key, was difficult certainly ; I took seven or 
eight before I was satisfied—you see the result,” 
showing me a picture that betrayed the peculiar 
qualities of a “ Watts ” in every inch of its surface. 

“You rank Watts very highly ?” 

Mr. Cameron smiled assent in a way that spoke 
volumes, and continued, “ This, Z%efis, an un- 
finished study, is from an oil painting not yet ex- 
hibited, which I turned out from a store cupboard 
when I was staying with the artist lately. Is it not 
good? What a fine statue it would make.” 

To pass from these reproductions to the modern 
portraits of celebrities and people of no impor- 
tance which hung on the walls of the gallery was 

no shock; and conscious of 
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how much such praise involves 
when speaking of photographs, 
it can only be recorded cauti- 
ously with deliberate meaning, 
that I felt Mr. Cameron has 
succeeded in imparting to his 
portraits no little of that dis- 
tinction which lifts a “ Rem- 
brandt,” a “ Franz Hals,” or a 
“Watts” portrait above their 
fellows. Not only in the 
“ Becket,” or in a_ recent 
portrait of Mr. Watts himself, 
but in a score of others the 
same fine selection of facts 
that one has deemed hitherto 
the unassailable prerogative of 
the painter, faced you from the 
untouched prints. Studying 
photographs that are foolishly 
deemed to be an automatic 
produce of a machine, it was 
hard to cling to one’s belief 
that the painter had powers 
denied to the wielder of the 
lens ; it seemed rather that the 
brain directing the lens might 
produce work hardly less mas- 
terly than when the brush is 
directed by the brain. 

On my speaking of the 
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b-illiancy of the shadows in certain prints, Mr. 
Cameron spoke of a new method lately perfected, 
for printing upon a fine woven fabric, in which the 
spots of light imprisoned among the threads surpass 
the brilliancy of any paper. 


With a mutual shudder we passed to more 
pleasant topics. 

A frame of very attractive faces caught my eye. 

“This is the Captain of the Marlborough Cricket 
Eleven,” said Mr. Cameron, taking down a photo- 








MASTER HENRY HETHERINGTON, 


“But would not such a process lead to disastrous 
results ? One has seen lately Millet’s Angelus 
burlesqued upon a sofa cushion. Surely the pros- 
pect of portraits of professional beauties or famous 
pictures made into sachets and the like, bedecked 
with frills and ribbons, is a terrible forecast.” 
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graph of a typical English lad with all the youthful 
grace and boyish fun preserved, together with a 
dignified courtesy that we love to believe is 
peculiar to a fine English gentleman. “Here is 
young Lord ; those are the children of ‘So- 
and-so,’” and a dozen or two of English boys and 











girls, bearing for the most part historic names, 
and with faces that recalled the old tag Von Angli 
sed Angeli, Mr. Cameron pointed out in succession 
to me. 

“‘ Are not boys troublesome sitters ?” 

“‘ No, I always find them very easy to manage.” 
And the result proved that Mr. Cameron did not 
exaggerate his diplomacy, for more dainty speci- 
mens of portraiture never left the easel of Greuze 
or Millais ; in each the natural child was depicted 
ina way that somehow suggested a study by a 
past-master of the art, one of those few who have 
caught the exquisite moment of adolescence, and, 
like a second Joshua, fixed its golden sunshine, 
not, however, for a few hours only, but for 
centuries. 

“May I take some of them to show (in the 
paraphrase which photo-engraving alone offers) to 
readers of THE Stupio, a proof that the praise I 
mean to set down is based on solid facts ?” 

“Certainly! any you like,” said Mr. Cameron ; 
and then greed met with its own punishment, for 
who could choose adequately from such a treasure- 
house? And in spite of all care in selection and 
reproduction, their elusive charm is not quite 
captured here. 

“ By the way,” said my host, “a volume Mr. 
Fisher Unwin is issuing would, I believe, inte- 
rest you: it is to be called ‘Tennyson and his 
Friends.’ It will contain about two dozen of those 
men who were foremost in the group that sur- 
rounded him.” 

“Not including Hallam; I fear he died before 
photography became an art, did he not?” 

“Yes, I think the bust by Chantrey is the only 
likeness we can include of the hero of ‘In 
Memoriam,’” said Mr. Cameron ; “ but as you will 
see by this list, the group is a notable one, and the 
text being personal reminiscences by Mrs. 
Thackeray-Ritchie will add greatly to the interest 
of the volume. Here is a proof of one of the 
plates, ‘ Tennyson,’ taken by my mother in 1866. 
As you see it compares favourably with the ordinary 
permanent print, yet it is not more permanent, 
since both are unchangeable, but the public seem 
to prefer a photogravure.” 

“Twenty-six for six guineas, with an essay by 
Mrs. Thackeray-Ritchie, would certainly be some 
excuse for their preference,” I suggested ; but Mr. 
Cameron was not to be tempted into exalting the 
photogravure above the print, and he was clearly 
right to decline to do so; still, when placed side by 
side, the difference was so subtle that only careful 
Future pos- 


comparison revealed any changes. 
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sessors of the book will obtain the cream of Mrs 
Cameron’s life’s work within its covers. 

Before leaving I dallied for a final look at the 
latest of Mr. Cameron’s portrait studies. 

“ You believe in a plain background, I see?” 

“Yes, I always endeavour to make the sitter the 
sole attraction, and to bring out the personality of 
the subject without losing the ‘composition’ which 
is so essential. In this the tall thin figure naturally 
suggested the arrangement of the drapery.” 

I was about to ask Mr. Cameron the secret of 
his posing, the reason that led him to choose in 
each case what was obviously the right position for 
his model ; but I reflected that if any one studying 
the results could not discover it for himself, no 
words would help him to do so. After all there 
are only two ways to do anything, the right and the 
wrong, and a hair perchance divides the false and 
true. The hair’s-breadth, when you have passed tt, 
seems nothing, and while such artists as Mr. 
Cameron and a few others it would be invidious 
to name here, throw their energies into photo- 
graphy, the disputed question whether it be an art 
has settled itself before the argument can be 


started. G. W. 


In our notice of the Photographic Salon at the 
Dudley Gallery, some important pictures were 
crowded out. Three of these, by Mr. Rowland 
Briant, Mr. T. Craig Annan, and Mr. Henry 
Davis, will be found on pages 102 and 103. 


SoME new studies by Count Von Gloéden, of 
Taormina, Sicily, deserve especial praise, as, 
although professedly subject pictures, they are each 
printed from one negative, taken for the most part 
in the open air. The selection of models displays 
genius; the Socrates and Young Nero, each in 
classic surroundings, might delude a person with 
an incurable ignorance of history into belief that 
they were photographs of the actual persons. A 
Young Monk is also noteworthy. Several nude 
studies (similar to those reproduced in the June 
Stup10), some of which have been on view lately at 
the Photographic Societies’ Exhibitions, are pecu- 
liarly good. In more than one instance the superb 
landscape of Sicily and its noble ruins are brought 
into the picture with a resulting whole that does 
not suggest unclothed models with appropriate 
backgrounds, so much as faithful presentations of 
those old days when the nude figure was revealed 
with no sense of shame to the observer or the 
observed. Of course this is the only possible 
nudity admissible in art, and when it is so depicted 


the only valid objection vanishes. 
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The Birmingham Municipal School of Art 


HE BIRMINGHAM MUNICIPAL 
SCHOOL OF ART. WITH 
MANY ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
ITS STUDENTS’ WORK. I. 


OOKING at its offi- 
cial Blue-book, 
and comparing 
the various 
branches of 
South Kensing- 
ton, we recognise 
at once that the 
Birmingham Art 
School must be 
considered _ by 
itself, for it is in 
no way a typical 
specimen of our 
provincial 
schools. Special 
circumstances 
have resulted in 

permitting it peculiar independence of action ; and 

local generosity has provided not merely an adequate 
but a sumptuous building for its work. Liberty of 
action, and ample space, are important factors in the 

making of a School ; and when you add to these a 

head-master who is not only enthusiastic but capa- 

ble, not merely an artist but also a born teacher, 

one who has the gift of directing and controlling a 

big venture, success, if not absolutely a foregone 

conclusion, is well-nigh certain. But to note 
the flourishing state of the Birmingham Schools to- 
day, with no recognition of the labours, unceasing 
and unselfish, from professionals and lay sympa- 
thisers who have made them what they are, would 
be unfair to less fortunate institutions who by no 
fault of their own lack any one of the factors we 
have seen to be largely concerned in success. 

Neither money nor energy separated can hope to 

do more than fight against odds, but united they 

may venture on wider enterprise with results that 
could hardly have been foreseen even by the most 
sanguine of their promoters. 

Some few years agoa successful movement resulted 
in the corporation taking over the old School of Art 
and forming their own system of Branch Schools ; 
not, however, breaking connection with that Govern- 
ment system of Art Education which it is conve- 
nient, if not quite accurate, to call ‘ South Kensing- 
ton.’ The 
Schools 
now oc- 
cupy two 
finebuild- 
ings of 
their own 
in Mar- 
garet and 
Vittoria 
Streets, 
and con- 
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go 


duct Branch Schools in twelve Board Schools of 
the district, showing at the present time a noble 
total of 3105 students for 1892, compared with 
1439 in 1885, the year of the transfer, and 846 in 
1884, besides the control of the teaching in fifty-two 
3oard Schools. That the Schools are not mainly de- 
pendent for this high aggregate upon the amateur 
who dabbles in the Arts for a pastime is easily 
proved by the large number of artisans who attend 
the evening classes, and by the high percentage of 
awards gained in the National Competition where, 
whatever its enemies may assert, the incapable 
dilettante is obviously out of the running. 

In order to fully estimate and appreciate the 
magnitude of the work already done at Birming- 
ham, extracts from a recent report may be quoted. 
Among other facts therein we find :— 

“The work begins with the lowest standard in 
the Boys’ Departments of Board Schools within 
the city. The Art instruction given in these is 
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The Birmingham Municipal School of Art 


thus pursued on the same lines as in the Central _ year, is 5s., a sum so low that practically it excludes 
and Branch Schools of Art; one of the greatest none. 

* At the Central School, morning, afternoon, 
and evening classes are held, on five days a week, 
for forty weeks in the year. The curriculum in- 
cludes all branches of drawing, shading, painting, 
design, and modelling, geometry, perspective, and 
sciography ; architecture and building construc- 
tion ; machine construction and drawing, and the 
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advantages of this system being that a Board 
School boy, after joining one of the Schools of 
Art, is able to continue his Art studies from the 
point he had already attained. This scheme con- 
tinues to work most satisfactorily. 

“There are fourteen Branch Schools of Art- 
thirteen of them held in Board Schools in different 
parts of the city, and one in the Vittoria Street School 
building. The course of instruction at these Branch 
Schools is divided into two sections, and includes : 
Section I.—Elementary Drawing, Elementary De- 
sign, Drawing, and Light and Shade from Nature, 
Casts and Objects, Practical Geometry, Perspec- 
tive, Elementary Modelling, &c.° Section JI.— 
Machine Construction and Drawing, Building Con- 
struction, and Practical Plane and Solid Geometry. 
The fee for attendance at one of the Branch Schools, 
which are in easy reach from every part of the city, 
on five evenings a week throughout the School 
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steam engine. Apart from the ordinary 
class meetings, twenty-eight lectures on 
different branches of Art are every week 
given in the School. 

“Tn the Branch Schools the students 
are mostly artisans, who apply directly to 
their trade the knowledge which they ac- 
, quire in the classes. At the Central 

Bp School the students comprise a large 
: ITH 





number of artisans, together with archi- 
tects, builders, designers for all local 
. manufacturers, artists in stained glass, 
‘x YANN) brass-workers, die-sinkers, modellers, 
ore ton lithographers, draughtsmen, machinists, 
— — <> . ° » z 
Sea persons in training to become Art 
teachers, &c. Over 300 female pupil and 
candidate pupil teachers, under the Bir- 
. mingham School Board, receive instruc- 

tion in drawing at the Bristol Street 
Branch School. 

“ Much help is given to deserving stu- 
dents by the schemes of free admissions 
and scholarships. At the present time 
there are 377 free admissioners to the 
Branch Schools, under the scheme for 
the award of free admissions to pupils of 
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all public elementary schools within the city ; in the 
evening classes at the Central School, twenty-six free 
admissioners under the ‘ Middlemore’ bequest and 
six ‘John Henry Chamberlain’ scholars ; the fol- 
lowing free admissioners and scholars, under the 
scheme provided by the late Miss Ryland, namely: 
Forty free admissioners to the Branch Schools, 
seventy to evening classes at the Central School, 
and fourteen scholarships, with free admission to 
the Central School, of a total annual value of 
#170; and one scholarship, with free admission 


to the Central School for three years, given by , 


Messrs. Richard and George Tangye, in memory of 
the late John Skirrow Wright, and of the total 
monetary value of £ 180. 

“Tt will be thus seen that all the rate-aided Art 
instruction within the city controlled by the com- 
mitteee has not only a great educational influence 
upon the city, but has a direct bearing upon the 





value and pros- 
perity of the 
manufactures 
of the district.” 

Statistics, 
however, are 
dull reading, 
and in place 
of further quo- 
tations, the list 
of honours Bir- 
mingham has 
taken may be 
left to prove 
that its routine 






































work is well ac- 
complished. 
The matter 
which is of more than local interest is the vitality 

the School shows in studying the applied 
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Arts. In metal-work, jewellery, enamels, 
book illustration and designs for manu- 
factures generally, we are face to face 
with the original motive of the whole 
South Kensington scheme, which was 
founded undoubtedly not so much to 
create a rival to the Academy, the Slade, 
or private schools of Painting and Sculp- 
ture, but to raise the general level of 
commercial design, and send out capa- 
ble artisans and craftsmen to infuse once 
again into English goods the beauty they 
most certainly possessed in the past. A 
nation is hardly re-awakened to beauty in 
one generation, but the time that should 
be allowed for such an experience—the 
questions, whether design can be taught, 
and whether the power of invention can 
be implanted in those who had it not— 
although of great importance, cannot be 
touched upon here. Many people be- 
lieve that you can no more teach designs 
than you can teach poetry. The rules 
of drawing, the trick of correct versifica- 
tion, may be imparted to one who lacks 
the original motive power ; but the in- 
stinct which shapes dead forms to living 
ornament or rearranges worn-out words 
to new and living poems must be from 
within. Hence to expect to reap a 
yearly harvest of designers from any Art 
School were as foolish as to expect a 
regular crop of poets turned out yearly 
from Oxford or Cambridge. If, how- 
ever, you are satisfied with a lower order 
4 of artists, and are willing to admit that 

the taste derived from the study of good 
precedents, the knowledge of the right 
way to construct patterns and a certain 
conventional sense of fitness in decora- 
tion are worth cultivating, if only that 
the chance genius who falls within the 
scheme shall thereby receive careful 











FROM A PEN-DRAWING BY E. H, NEW 


training, then the problem comes into 
everyday reach, and in Birmingham we 
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have a very high level of such excellence. More __ it is not our place to inquire; but good light and 
than that, much as we may hope for it, we dare not lofty well-ventilated rooms are doubtless a very 








FROM A DRAWING BY SIDNEY HEATH 


reckon on. Acertain number of students who show important factor toward the energy of workers 
more than average talent, some even with a promise happy enough to receive their training therein. 
Coming to practical details, we find that with the 
larger space now available, more attention will be 
given to repoussé and other work in metals—such 
as chasing, etching, and engraving on metal, damas- 
cening and filigree. Enamel, which has started 
most hopefully, will be practised in all its branches, 
wood-carving, wood-engraving, needlework, terra 
cotta, encaustic painting, and lithography will also 
be studied, not theoretically by means of lectures, 
but in practical working. This system of going 
beyond the mere design of an object and allowing 
the pupil to essay the actual work, with all its 
limitations and technical difficulties, is so obviously 
a healthy one that it would be a waste of words to 
praise it. One can but hope that weaving and 
many kindred Art industries may some day come 
into the plan. In Philadelphia an industrial school 
which has many points in common with Bir- 
mingham, shows the theory of technical training 
carried to its legitimate development; there the 
object is not to make designers and draughtsmen, 
but to send its artisan students back to the bench 
and the loom, the anvil or the factory, with a know- 
ledge of design and a taste for beauty, combined 


with a mastery of the technique of their particular 
FROM A DRAWING BY WINIFRED SMITH 





of genius, whose future will be awaited with keen 
interest, occur now and again to restore one’s belief 
that the dull dead-level will one day be raised. 

The fine building in Margaret Street, which from 
its well-lighted basement to its top story is admir- 
ably planned, and has an air of serious work 
throughout, has already been found unequal to the 
requirements. Despite the fact that its 561,869 
cubic feet might have seemed to an outsider fully 
enough, the new wing just opened contains 421,000 
cubic feet more. This extension cost £16,500 to 
build, which, added to the 424,762 of the main 
structure, shows an outlay that must be envied by 
almost every other provincial school. How far 
this liberal arrangement has influenced the result FROM A DRAWING BY SIDNEY HEATH 
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represent adequately one section of 
‘the students’ labours, even if it be 
not the most essential. That Bir- 
mingham favours the style of illus- 
tration which, whatever its ancestry 
and merits, is recognised at the pre- 
sent day as peculiarly English, need 
not be urged in its favour, or pro- 
claimed asa fault. There is a place 
in the wide world of books for illus- 
trations by Vierge and Walter Crane; 
because we admire the works issued 
by the Kelmscott Press, we need 
not scorn the vignettes of Daudet’s 
novels, or the pictures of Trans- 
atlantic magazines. That the town 
Ghai ’ S which claims Mr. Burne-Jones as a 
aay (" A fu, ci = MEY SS Sky ae a ( native shows a leading to the school 
»\\ me Mak: Wee Ss. NWI PPA SSC whichacknowledges him theirleader, 
een ae Wy He ANDY cane 1 Ss S: Meee) © is not so easily explained. To do 
quent amu Ta Sse! a) i ha Se ig Wert: if esse so we must traverse the proverbial 
. = M Wil Ea 3 : Hy! He aie — e ° 
: merry neglect of a prophet in his own 
country, although at the same time 
we must own thatthe Pre-Raphaelites 
enjoy peculiar favour ina town from 
whose name has been coined the 
opprobrious epithet “‘ Brummagen,” 
to denote the many qualities which 
the apostles of this school now hold 
in deepest contempt. Nor is the en- 
vironment one to drive its students 
to romance as an alternative to 














crafts. To educate the workman and YY, Say 
in time make him the designer—or, if i. i ZS 


he fail to show aptitude, to create at GE 
least the intelligent translator of other 
men’s ideas—is an aim worth a good Ue Gf Lx 

many failures by the way. It is just ‘ 'y < ei Uf I) em 
because Birmingham, which at present yeh BS wel fire fa ines 
seems to take the lead in this work, wy PLA, de 
and other sympathetic rivals are trying VW 
to rise above the dead-level of common- 
place that distinguished our State-sup- 
ported Schools of Art, that those who 
discover many weak points in the whole 
system yet hope they see also a gradual 
tendency to development on the lines 
where progress is most needed. If this 
be not too sanguine a view, many years 
of disappointed expectation will be 
quickly forgotten should such move- 
ment continue. 

A feature of the Birmingham School 
work, that we are enabled to illustrate 
very fully, must not on that account be 
considered its most important mission. 
It is clear that in sculpture, metal-work, 
or in most of the applied Arts, as in oil 
or water-colour painting, a magazine can . 
only offer a paraphrase of the works ? Wie a. ves0: anti on 
themselves ; but in book illustration the wes 
actual results can be shown, and for 
this reason it is peculiarly tempting to FROM A PEN-DRAWING BY AGNES P. MANLEY 
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sordid ugliness, or to lead them higher in the natural 
order of things. Hada black-country manufacturing 
centre produced the 
former result, or 
such a city as Ox- 
ford the latter, we 
should have at once 
been able to detect 
the motive power. 
Birmingham is, 
however, a town of 
some distinction 
set on a hill amid 
charming country, 
and is in no way an 
unpicturesque place 
for a great business 
centre. Its reputation, indeed, is for modernity 
and shrewd business endeavour, so possibly it is 
the mental atmosphere which drives its Art students 
to the realm that never was, nor shall be, the king- 
dom of fairyland and legend. 

Whether a lecture by Mr. Walter Crane or an 
exhibition of Pre-Raphaelite works, or some un- 
explained cause, determined the first experiments 
in this particular branch of Art, it was probably 
the aptitude displayed by the scholars that caused 
its head-master to develop it on their chosen 
lines. For as exhibited work by Mr. Taylor proves, 
he cannot be classed with the cockeyed-Primitives, 
as their enemies love to style them. One would 
place him with the School that bears the con- 
veniently flexible title “‘ Naturalistic” ; but personal 
observation of Mr. Taylor’s teaching shows that 
his object is not to insist on his own preconceived 
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notions, but to discover the latent impulses of his 
pupils. For example, seeing one day a student 
labouring with scant success over a design upon 
paper, he bade him leave his drawing and model 
the subject in clay. The astonished pupil, who 
professed entire ignorance of the plastic art, obeyed, 
found, to his surprise, the new material sympathetic, 
and prospered accordingly. Such a course is 
surely worthy the attention of all teachers of Art. 
As Mr. Taylor discerns with the critical insight 
of an expert the tendency of the untrained mind 
to form, colour, line, or invention of pattern, so 
he endeavours to strengthen the naturally strong 
points, and fit the worker with tools and materials 
to suit his temperament ; in other words, he obeys 
the favourite theory of mathematicians, and pro- 
ceeds along the line of the least resistance. What- 
ever vigour and individuality the School possesses 
—and compared with others connected with South 
Kensington it shows more personality than any of 
them—it no doubt owes to this habit of its principal. 
The awards at South Kensington, recorded else- 
where, show that despite its independent action it 
has gained a very large proportion of the annual 
honours for work done on the old lines. besides 
no scanty appreciation at the Exhibition of the 
Arts and Crafts and other places where the aver- 
age Art student is not often represented. 

For Birmingham, loyal as it may be to its centre, 
does not obey blindly the routine of South Ken- 
sington. There you will see drawings from the 
model, the antique and still-life, executed broadly 
with crayons on brown paper, the tedious stipple 
upon white being only produced in sufficient quan- 
tity to satisfy official requirements. 
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s the old adage 
shows, this may 
be treason ; if it 
prosper none dare 
call it so. With- 
out any partisan 
leanings we may 
safely claim that 
Birmingham has 
justified the posi- 
tion it has elected 
to adopt. 

To return to the 
drawings, which 
we reproduce in 

too large a number to discuss separately, it must be 
remembered that they are the work of students still 
in training, who if they do not always quite equal the 
work of the masters whose style 
they have elected to follow, yet 
show nevertheless an attempt 
at invention and a distinct effort 
to portray theirown conceptions. 
A true disciple usually begins 
by imitating his hero, and a few 
end by surpassing him; here the 
end is far ahead in many cases, 
for these are mostly the ’prentice 
efforts of young people, who will 
no doubt, many of them, find 
their own idiom and discover 
themselves more fully before 
long, possibly in ways they 
dream not of at present. 

That the art of pen-drawing 
in the modern style is not appa- 
rently in favour at Birmingham 
is nota limitation peculiar to its 
School, although the serious 
attention it pays to book illus- 
tration distinguishes it from 
all others. In the American 
Schools the commercial import- 
ance of this growing Art indus- 
try is realised, and the students 
there are as keenly anxious to 
surpass Vierge, Rico, or Abbey, 
as they are bent elsewhere on 
rivalling Rodin or Puvis de Cha- 
vannes, or Corot or Sargent. In 
England, however, the sacred 
mantle of Art is supposed to 
cover only a few of the arts and 
none of the crafts. Who buys 
an original pen-drawing for its 
own sake? A _ photogravure 
from it would find a readier 
sale. How many, indeed, look 
at a picture in a periodical or a 
book except for its subject, or 
take the least interest in its 
technique or reproduction ? 
Possibly a few critics and a 
certain number of artists, but 
the mass of cultured folk to-day 
96 
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—even those who realise that an etching may be a 
work of high Art—have never even thought of in 
quiring whether pen-drawings or wood engravings 
were to be considered as serious candidates for the 
honourable distinction. Somuch tocleartheground, 
before asking any of those critics who dislike what 
they are pleased to term the affectation of the broad 
line such as Diirer used, whether the convention 
being granted these students do not deserve praise 
for their consistent attempt to simplify and select 
for their purpose the appearance that can best be 
depicted by this method. Mr. C. M. Gere, late a 
pupil, and Mr. A. G. Gaskin, also a former pupil 
and now a master, are not unknown to the public 
already, while Mr. E. H. New and several others are 
rapidly coming to notice. <A large number of lady 
students—Misses France, Holden, Newill, Rudland, 
and Smith—are working at book illustrations by 
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similar methods. Not merely is drawing accom- 
plished, in several cases the blocks are cut in the 
School. One 
we are per- 
mitted to re- 
produce on 
this page, the 
work of a pu- 
pil after six 
weeks’ prac- 
tice, speaks 
well for the 
vigour and the 
quality of its 
lines. Among 
works illus- 
trated by mem- 
bers of this 
School, apart 
from various 
pages of 
The English 
Illustrated 
and other 
popular maga- 
zines, are a 
new edition of Andersen’s Fairy Stories (Mr. Geo. 
Allen), by Mr. A. Gaskin, two illustrations from 
which were given in our Arts and Crafts number ; 
Russian Fairy Tales, illustrated by C. M. Gere ; 
a book of poems, decorated and illustrated by Miss 
Bradley (Mr. David Nutt) ; illustrations by Georgie 
Cave France for ‘“‘ The Leadenhall Press”; “ Lily 
and Water-Lily,” by Winifred Smith (Innes & Co.) ; 
“Songs for Somebody,” by Dolly Radford, illus- 
trated by Gertrude Bradley ; “New Pictures and 
Old. Frames,” written and illustrated by Gertrude 
Bradley and Amy Mark (Mr. David Nutt); also 
a volume of Christmas Carols, with illustrations 
by many members of the School, just pub- 
lished by Mr. George Allen. In an_inter- 
view, published lately, Mr. William Morris is 
reported to have said, “The only thing that is new, 
strictly speaking (in the Arts and Crafts Exhibition), 
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FROM A DRAWING BY C, M. GERE 


is the rise of the Birmingham school of book- 
decorators. These young men—Mr. Gaskin, Mr. 


New, and Mr. Gere—have given a new start to the 


art of book-decorating.” 
It would be easy to point out that the market for 
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“‘ SPRING,"’ WOODCUT BY G, C. FRANCE. FOR A WORK ON 


‘THE OLD ENGLISH HORNBOOKS, BY ANDREW TUER, F.S.A, 


this class of design is limited, and that the subjects 
suited to it by no means reflect the average taste of 
to-day. A daily paper 
illustrated in this man- 
ner would be an affec- 
tation ; to ignore the 
delicate nuances im- 
possible in this school, 
which follows the 
blocks of the early 
days of woodcutting, 
is to deliberately fore- 
go much dramatic 
force and to narrow 
the range of the illus- 
trated book. Even if 
the perfect relation of 
the picture to the type 
of the pages can be 
accomplished in no 
other way, a claim 
one is by no meaus ready to allow, despite the 
high authorities that put it forward; yet any 
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: the student should be equipped 
to hold his own in the race for 
life. The quality of book illus- 
tration has not been maintained 
in proportion to its enormous 
development since the introduc- 
tion of mechanical processes of 
engraving. Mechanism and 
technique, important as_ they 
are, cannot hold the highest 
place unless accompanied by 
invention, vivid delineation of 
character, and consummate 
draughtmanship. The ideal of 
Mr. Howard Pyle — to avoid 
naming any English artist of this 
school—is obviously unlike the 
outline drawings by Randolph 
Caldecott—the sketch of the Cat 
in the House that Jack Built, 
for example. In the one you 
havea certain likeness to animals 
and people, grace of line, and 
pleasant conventional disposition 
of the objects depicted, in the 
other you have the veritable 
am - _— = living cat, as Hokosai might 
“THEY'MADE'ATASH'AT 5 begE LEVEN WHITE SWANS “Z have seen it, and in a few appa- 
THE we bit sotaage F J ; "AND wl 2 rently hasty lines made it im- 
KNITTED'COATS BVT CLOSED’ Rovad THE CART. mortal for ever. This instance, 
chosen at random, is intended 
only to prove that, even in out- 
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Drawing for 


line, symbols may be replaced by the actual object 
and Art be a gainer thereby. Dolls and lay 
figures—gracious and decorative though they be— 
will never move humanity that has known life 
itself mirrored whether in a statue by Praxiteles, 
a pastel by Degas, or a pen-drawing by Charles 
Keene. Not that we would close this first notice 
of the Birmingham School by even an insinuation 
that it was satisfied with still-life, but despite its 
vigour, its energy and its successes, it must needs 
come into the life of to-day if it would be really a 
power in England of the twentieth century, other- 
wise it will but result in creating an esoteric body 
of artists, too absorbed in ministering to the tastes 
of a few to care for the large mass of people—not 
all ignorant, by the way—who cannot make-believe 
that Chaucer’s England is to be brought back by a 
revival of a few decorative industries, or forget that 
“six counties overhung with smoke” represent 
factors in our daily life not easily explained away. 

The work of the School in other branches will be 
fully illustrated in a future article. 


ON WHATMAN’S ‘ NOoT”’ PAPER (64 x 34) 


RAWING FOR REPRO- 
DUCTION BY PROCESS: 
LITHOGRAPHIC CHALK ON 
VARIOUS PAPERS. 


Ir has been clearly demonstrated that neither a 
pencil nor grey ink line can be trusted to reproduce 
well by any of the cheap photo-zinco processes. 
Whether the ordinary “ zinco-man ” will not repro- 
duce a grey or pencil line, or whether he cannot, 
is immaterial. It may be the former or the 
latter, or mayhap a bit of both; the fact remains— 
faint ink or pencil lines are zo¢ reproduced well, 
in average work. Still, a writer must not be 
accused of showing guilty sympathy with the 
zincographer because he understands that a soft 
grey line will persist in coming out either terribly 
black, or else bitten up into ugly little blotches ; 
for an acquaintance with the mere rudiments of 
zincography makes the reason unmistakably ap- 
parent. Nor should an artist be blamed if, 
knowing this, he bears in mind during the pro- 
duction of his drawing the necessity of its making 
a good block, with as little sacrifice of artistic 
quality as may be. 

Just now, the unfortunate zinco-engraver is 
denounced as an ogre who takes fiendish delight 


Reproduction 


in producing bad work. It is manifestly absurd to 
waste time trying to propitiate an ogre ; but is it 
impossible to provide the savage zincographer with 


ON ALLONGE PAPER (RIGHT SIDE) (5 x 24) 


a drawing impervious alike to his malignity and his 
acid bath? 

It is remarkable that lithographic chalk, a sub- 
stance eminently adapted to process work, should 
be so little used in England. It is as black as 
Conté or Wolff crayon, and does not rub or blur 
—a marked advantage when the risk of “fixing” a 
drawing made in Conté is considered. Besides 
this, the waxy litho-chalk, when passed over 
the paper, clings to the raised portions without 
filling and clogging the indentations. This results 
in each line of the drawing being split into a multi 
tude of black dots quite safe for reproduction by 
cheap process. Its drawbacks are that erasures can 
not be made with india-rubber, but must be cut out, 
and that it is not easy to work hard, thin, definite 
lines upon it. Clean-cut outlines are also difficult 
with this material, so it is sometimes wise to use a 
brush, or pen, to sharpen and accentuate certain 
portions of the work, or a thick wash of Chinese 
white can be employed for high lights or for clean 
ing the rotten edges of a chalk line. 

The chalk used in the examples here shown was 


ON ALLONG£ PAPER (WRONG SIDE, 4} x 3), FINISHED 
WITH THE PEN 


a No. 1 Lemercier, chosen on account of its hard- 
ness and susceptibility to a fair point. It is 
readily sharpened with a penknife, and “gives” 
freely. 
Of papers especially suitable there are several— 
Allongé, a French charcoal paper with a fine, even 
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grain, Whatman’s “Not” and “HP,” and 
Michallet’s, are the best. 

The Allongé, Whatman’s ‘‘ Not,” and Michallet 
require no preparation; the Whatman “H P” 
should have the glaze removed with a wet sponge, 
care being taken not to roughen the surface. 
Allongé paper yields two effects; the right side 
approximates to Whatman’s “Not,” but in finer 


grain, while the reverse side is of still closer texture, 


ON WHATMAN’S ‘'H P"’ PAPER (6 x 4) 


but less pleasing. Work on these papers may be 
greatly reduced ; indeed, sketches made on a half- 
sheet of Michallet or Allongé (about 18 by 12) 
have been reduced to g by 6 with admirable 
results—but this was done in Paris ! 

Michallet has perhaps one disadvantage, although 
some artists do not consider it a blemish—the 
lines which score its surface at intervals of about 
an inch are quite apparent, and give the drawing 
the appearance of a badly joined wood block. 

This imitation pencil work can never compete 
with pure line work—it can only supplement and 
assist it ; but it certainly might be more freely used 
than at present. Very deep, close shading is best 
avoided in any sort of drawing intended for a 
cheap zinco-process ; for if there be close masses 














FROM THE DRAWING (44 x 24) ON ALLONGE PAPER 
(RIGHT SIDE) 


of dots or lines in contiguity with fine, though 
perfectly black, lines, the former are generally 
deepened or rendered solid black. This unde- 
sirable effect is produced in “rolling up” on the 
zinc, preparatory to etching. ‘This rolling up is 
done with a roller akin to that used by the printer, 
and a network of close, strong lines or dots 
naturally takes the ink more readily than isolated 
or fine lines. As a consequence, the heavy por- 
TOO 





tions are quickly covered with the protective 
material, while the finer lines or dots remain 
practically untouched. Further rolling, though 
absolutely necessary for the adequate protection 
of these fine lines, results in more or less serious 
spreading and blotting-out of lights in the heavy 
shadows, and a piece of “colour” relieved by 
lights thus becomes an almost solid black. When 
this does not happen, the fine work, through 
insufficient protection, is bitten up by the acid. 


ON ALLONG£ PAPER, RIGHT SIDE (6} x 44). 


Doubtless the swelled gelatine process would 
reproduce this description of work better, but here 
the object is to show what may be done by the less 
expensive photo-zincography. For it should not be 
forgotten that this latter is after all but a clumsy 
mechanical process, requiring skilful and masterful 
supervision, but still mechanical; and it is un- 
generous to hold the zinco-engraver responsible for 
ill-results arising from the lack of certain qualities 
in his mechanism. L. ¥. 


Next to brains, perhaps the most important agent 
in pen-drawing isthe pen, andsome Mr. Joseph Gillott 
sends us for notice seem beyond rivalry. The 
drawing pen, No. 1000, has almost the quality of 
a fine brush. For a line that nearly realises Euclid’s 
definition of length without breadth, to one a 
quarter-inch wide, flows from it as the wielder 
inclines. No. 601 E F, is another delightful nib, 
full size ; to fit an ordinary holder it has every desir- 
able quality. No. 1 is also most useful. The 
mapping pens, and the well-known lithographic 
Crow Quill, No. 659, are equally worthy of praise. 
No proof need be advanced to support a eulogy 
upon Gillott’s pens, for every artist who has tried 
them admits their perfection. 


In claiming for the Portable Photograph Tabloids 
which Messrs. Burroughs, Wellcome & Co. issue 
in such convenient form—that they are portable, 
lasting, accurate, and energetic—the makers natu- 
rally attract the attention of all photographers, 
especially amateurs and those touring with a 
camera. We hope at some future date to deal 
more fully with these excellent preparations, which 
appeal peculiarly to the artist who takes a camera 
with his paint-box as an occasional ally. 
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PORTRAIT OF MISS EMMA FROUDE 


(From the Artist's Sketch of his Picture at the New English Art Club) 
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The French Decorative Exhibition 


RENCH DECORATIVE ART AT 
THE GRAFTON GALLERIES. 


For the moment it would seem as if 

the decorative arts of France and Eng- 

land had become one, or at least that their crafts- 
men were looking to the same ideal, and phrasing 
the same creed with the merely local difference of 
accent. The “Arts and Crafts” interest the 
Parisians, the French decorative display at the 
Grafton Galleries interests the artistic Londoner. 
No doubt each in his inmost heart feels that 
conscious superiority of parochial patriotism, which 


regard for the pocket of the masses. For a sight 
of each you pay a shilling, and so the parallel 
might be pursued, and yet the fundamental diver- 
gencies be left untouched ; for underneath the 
similarity is a vital difference. The native habit and 
mode of thought may touch each other in passing, 
but the classic perception of selection which has 
always distinguished France, is far removed from 
the romantic love of legend and history, which is 
surely the underlying principle in British art. 
Your true Briton prizes comfort before elegance, 
and provided each item satisfies his taste, will not 
so much as think of the effect of a complete 
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‘“* THE WILLOWS.”’ 





PHOTOGRAPHED FROM NATURE BY HENRY DAVIS | 


(EXHIBITED AT THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SALON) 


is exhilarating, if ephemeral. ‘The sunflower, faded 
at the New Gallery, reopens at the Grafton ; the 
worship of Japan, unknown at the former, is well 
to the fore at the latter, where a certain deft grace, 
truly Parisian, replaces the “‘ yearnestness” of the 
artful craftsman ; colour is perhaps better under- 
stood in the one, and consistency more prized in 
the other. In costliness your French artist pro- 
claims his luxury more openly. The absence of 
display, which is the artistic pride that apes 
humility in at least one branch of the English 
school, is to seek at the Grafton, where a sportive 
delight in rare materials ungrudgingly employed is 
the prevalent note. In each, novelty is sought 
rather in adaptation than in fresh invention, and 
both address the moneyed classes solely, without 
102 


scheme ; his ideal embraces an infinite succession 
of pleasing details. The true spirit of classic art is 
to subordinate the items to the whole. Each may 
be beautiful in itself, but only so far as it tends to 
increase the beauty of the entire scheme ; and this 
principle, now and again preached in England, has, 
except for brief periods, remained the secret of its 
apostles. 

Conjure up a picture of the most commonplace 
Parisian salon, and though each item in it be un- 
pleasing to an insular taste, there is at least a 
specious elegance in the ensemb/e. Recall a typical 
English room, and its interest will be found to lie in 
the various objects that may harmonise well enough 
in an eclectic compromise, but are distinctly an 
anthology rather than an ordered monograph. 





Pictures from the Photographic Salon 














* REFLECTIONS—AMSTERDAM ” T. CRAIG ANNAN 
(Photographed from Nature) 
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‘THE WHITE ROBE OF WINTER ” ROWLAND BRIANT 
(Photographed from Nature, through a Slit without Lens) 
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The stained glass at the Grafton is an excellent 
sample of this difference. Excepting a group of 
golden carp by L. J. Galland, quite good in colour 
and admirably planned to utilise the lead framing 
as a very important factor in the design, there is 
hardly a window worth serious discussion as stained 
glass ; yet it is quite probable that each in its 
destined place might fall into a happy arrangement 
of aroom. With perhaps one other exception, all 
that English designers prize as the very essential of 
the craft is entirely ignored. True the thing is trans- 
parent, and so far fulfils one function of a glazed 
window, but it might be painted silk, or any other 
texture for all the vitreous qualities it recognises. 
Your English glass painter has a creed to which he 
is inflexibly loyal ; your Parisian delights in showing 
his wilful disregard of any convention. To be 
daring, piquant, and to a certain extent beautiful, 
is all he cares for. Even the high key of colour, 
which stained glass keeps as its most precious 
monopoly, he turns aside to form delicate schemes 
of pale hues attainable in a dozen other mediums. 

The accident of the pattern that rules for the 
moment matters little. Fashion is far more fanci- 
ful than we recognise in this, and our tastes are 
insensibly influenced in each succeeding period ; 
but while English art, stumbling and often abso- 
lutely inept, does more or less endeavour to hold 
fast to accepted tradition, France, with her real 
obedience deep-seated, delights to trifle with the 
fealty she owes, and professes to disregard those 
laws which are such solemn realities to those 
Englishmen who have by painstaking study ac- 
quired their knowledge. 

One might write columns cataloguing the 
objects here. To praise adequately the class of 
framed pictures, woodcuts, lithographs, and the 
rest, would fill a number of THE Stup1o. The 
furniture and other objects of the house also 
deserve careful study, yet few motives of new 
feeling in decoration can be traced. Paris has 
been to the land of the chrysanthemum and 
caught its charm with a dainty ease, quite distinct 
from our painful attempts to be Anglo-Japanese; but 
all the same the decoration of William Morris and 
his school is in its way a native style to be prized 
all the more after a visit to the Grafton. 

The first objects to arrest one’s attention are 
many designs in colours by Grasset, for Bill-posters, 
and illustrations to periodicals. In the next room 
a series of thirty-one plates, Z’Zstampe originale, 
in wood-engraving, lithography, &c., include some 
of the most sensational numbers in the Gallery. 
Here is the last word in the art of the fix de siecle 
and the decadents, with that of the symbolist, the 
ultra-Japanese, and a dozen other movements of 
the hour. Besnard, Puvis de Chavannes, Raffaeli, 
Rodin, Schwab, Vallotton, Willette, and a score 
of other names less familiar to the average 
Londoner, may be studied here with interest not 
unmixed with astonishment. The cover of this 
artistic journal is a marvellous example of the 
power of re-creating in the idiom of another 
school. As a design by Mr. William Morris seems 
actually medizval, so this appears to have the 
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essence of Japan in its whole effect and in every © 








detail. The Journal des Artistes issues a limited 
edition containing forty proofs in the course of the 
year, costing 200 francs the set. Its guatritme 
4ivraison will contain examples by Whistler, Rops, 
Cheret, Bracquemonde, and half a dozen others. 

The drawings by P. Renouard, mostly of 
theatrical subjects, the quaint woodcuts printed in 
colour (published at The Vale, Chelsea) by Lucien 
Pissarro, the etchings by A. Lepére, the wonderful 
engravings by Florian, after Botticelli, Carpaccio, 
and other old masters, the coloured etchings by 
E. Delatre, the wonderful drawings by Lunois, 
notably Z’£vocation, and dozens of other en- 
gravings on the walls, cannot be even catalogued 
here, much less described ; but for the majority of 
people who do not see the Parisian works issued 
from time to time generally in limited numbers, the 
Galleries will need many a visit ere their novelty is 
exhausted, and the large number of pictures and 
designs which are hanging on every wall can be 
duly examined. 

The furniture includes three Pleyel-Wolff piano- 
fortes, one by H. Fourdinois with panels of 
Japanese lacquer, and two by Mdlle. Desbordes, 
each good as bric-’-brac, and a variety of pieces 
of charming design and exquisite craft that can, 
however, hardly be considered epoch-making. An 
inlaid buffet by the Comte R. de Montesquiou, 
with a design of blue and pink hydrangeas, is so 
very beautiful that it ought to be reproduced here, 
but as its charm lies chiefly in its dainty colour, a 
black and white drawing would fail to suggest the 
delicate beauty of the work itself. 

Of the large number of exhibits in glass, porce- 
lain and pottery, by Deck, Dammouse, Delaherche, 
Dumontet and others, the very multitude makes 
brief criticism impossible. The high qualities of 
the design in many of the best examples raise 
them to the level of important works of art not to 
be dismissed with a more or less apt adjective ; 
while some of the rest are not noticeably above 
the level of the best china shops. 

All through the collection, which occupies over 
six hundred entries in the catalogue, one finds 
things of special technical interest to designers, 
and as some of the catalogue numbers—445, for 
instance, with thirty-one separately framed drawings 
—represent far more than a single exhibit, it is 
impossible, despite several visits, to notice even 
a selection adequately. The bookbindings, the 
book-plates, the metal-work, and the fabrics, must 
be omitted, but not forgotten. Indeed, the 
ensemble of the whole Gallery is so attractive and 
the catalogue in its strictly alphabetical arrange- 
ment of the artists’ names so perplexing, that one 
wanders here and there, lighting always on some 
object of interest, without being able to collate 
and classify the charming medley in a few lucid 
orderly paragraphs ; but the impression is of a 
very artistic and interesting show, for which the pro- 
moters deserve the gratitude of every visitor. To 
the colour-printing, especially a group on the left 
as you enter the gallery, we hope to return ona 
future occasion. 
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Christmas Decorations 


HRISTMAS DECORATIONS. 
BY AYMER VALLANCE, 


WHEN any one asks me how to set 
about decorations in church for Christ- 
mas and other seasons, I am always fain to give for 
answer the classic advice of Punch to those about 
to marry—“ don’t.” I have an irreconcilable feud 
against hammers and nails which destroy, and 
against cotton-wool, rice, straw, red flannel, sealing- 
wax berries, immortelles (the very odour of which 
is as of the charnel-house) and all the various items 
of feint and frippery which disguise metal work and 
carvings and other architectural features of our 
churches. The damp of green vegetation and the 
chafing of string, bad enough indeed, are about the 
least of the evils to be dreaded, so 


in a spiral fashion round the column—and this 
always gives a picturesque effect—the ends can be 
attached severally to the upper and lower garland ; 
this, be it noted, without a single nail. I may here 
observe that wreaths following a string course or 
other horizontal line should be stretched tight from 
point to point, and not allowed to droop in the form 
called a swag (ugly name that aptly suits an ugly 
device, to my thinking) ; for in Christian architecture 
all the lines other than horizontal tend in an upward 
direction, and accordingly the downward inclination 
of the swag is inconsistent with the character of the 
building. 

Those who knew the Leyland collection will 
doubtless remember Botticelli’s paintings of the 
Story of Nastagio degli Onesti. The fourth of the 
series represents a feast taking place in a colonnaded 





difficult is it for ‘‘ decorations ” to 
be quite harmless, even supposing 
the utmost care be taken. But 
what with the hurry and excite- 
ment, the zeal of vain display and 
rivalry—for, after all, decorators are 
human, and he or she, generally 
she, wishes her own work to at- 
tract more attention than her neigh 
bours— what with flirtations be- 
tween young ladies and curates, 
and the other distracting matters 
incidental to such occasions, care 
and regard for the fabric of the 
sacred edifice are, alas! only too 
easily forgotten. I am therefore 
not advocating Christmas decora- 
tions in the usual acceptation of 
the term. But the counsel of the 
wise and prudent seldom prevails. 
The stubborn fact remains that 
people zez// “decorate.” So it be- 
hoves us who cannot stop the 
dangerous propensities we deplore, 
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to temper them so far as maybe by 
suggesting to those who are bent 
on “decorating,” how they can do 
so with the smallest amount of 
damage. First of all, let the use of tin-tacks and 
nails of all kinds, even though they present them- 
selves in the specious innocence of needle- 
points, be entirely prohibited. It is not pos- 
sible to overrate the harm inflicted on priceless 
and irreparable works of art at the hands of ama- 
teurs furnished with a supply of nails, and license 
to drive them in without restriction wherever they 
please. If it is required for any hooks or rings 
to be provided, let them be securely fixed by the 
skilled hands of a carpenter or fitter, who knows 
how and in what exact spot to secure them without 
injuring the walls, &c. But in the majority of 
cases there is no necessity for anything of the kind. 
For wreathing pillars, for instance—perhaps the 
simplest and most sensible form of decoration pos- 
sible—the capital affords a sufficient support at the 
top, while its own weight will keep the wreath in 
position at the base. If another wreath is twisted 


PEN-DRAWING (FROM A PHOTOGRAPH) BY E. H. 


NEW, OF THE 


BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL OF ART (see page 96) 


building, adorned for the occasion with green 
branches thrust into iron sockets attached bracket- 
wise to each of the piers. The nearest parallel to 
these sockets I know are the wrought-iron link 
holders still remaining outside some old-fashioned 
town houses. If only in more suitable designs, 
some such iron sockets might well be provided in 
churches for holding flowers or branches. Again, 
smail trees or branches of trees, stuck in tubs or 
large pots standing upon the ground immediately 
under the crown of each arch, forming thus a sort 
of avenue, make a handsome decoration, easily 
removable, and incapable of injuring the fabric of 
the church in the smallest degree. 

As to other forms of so-called decorations, surely 
it is patently incongruous to smother lectern, pulpit, 
or font, still more the altar, jack-in-the-green fashion. 
One can readily recall the futile efforts of the 
unfortunate clergyman trying to officiate with dig- 
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New Publications 


nity under such circumstances. Nor can anything 
be said in defence of the practice of splitting up 
Scripture texts or quotations from hymns, piece- 
meal, a word or two (sometimes perhaps an odd 
syllable where there is not space enough for the 
entire word) for each window-sill all round a 


FROM C, G. HARPER'S 
(CHATTO AND WINDUs) 


‘TURF, NEAR EXMOUTH,” 


church. The couplet, “ HARK THE — HERALD— 

ANGELS —SING GLORY—TO THE NEW— BORN 

KiNG,” in fragments alternating with intervals 

more or less wide, is an instance so common 

in this connection that use has made the ludi- 

crousness of it by this time to pass unnoticed. 
Cheap and nasty tinsel and paper 


any other offerings in kind? Again, what splendid 
hangings of embroidery the ladies of a parish might 
combine to execute from the designs and under 
the superintendence of a competent artist! The 
needlework need not necessarily be elaborate. The 
Nativity and the Adoration of the Shepherds or of 
the Kings, might be carried out simply in broad 
appliqué or outline embroidery, and yet make a 
most beautiful and suitable ornament. How much 
better it would be to have only one such piece of 
work, and, in spite of its sameness, to produce it 
again and again, year after year, rather than to 
keep up the worthless variation of perishable 
“decorations”! Warm alike in the protection 
they afford against draughts, and in the contrast of 
colour against the bare stone, textile hangings are 
surely the most seasonable form of decoration. 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, 
AND OTHERS. 


From Paddington to Penzance. By CHARLES 
G. Harper. (London: Chatto & Windus.)—Of 
the hundred and five drawings by the author, 
which adorn this bright and readable narrative of 
a west country pilgrimage, several—Carn Brea, A 
Cornish Moor, &c.—have already appeared in our 
pages, not for their subjects’ sake, but as examples 
in the technique of drawings for process, in which 
craft Mr. Harper is an expert. Therefore the 
praise, easy enough to bestow, must not be given 
here, but, on the other hand, we may call attention 
to the very interesting character of these blocks as 
blocks. By permission of the publishers we are 
enabled to include two others from this handsome 
octavo volume, which should be one of the most 
popular gift-books of the year, especially to those 
who know the district Mr. Harper pictures so well, 
and criticises sometimes so severely. 





banners, shields, scrolls, &c., of which 
the ecclesiastical milliner advertises 
an ample selection at Christmas-time 
and at most of the great festivals, 
have little to recommend them be- 
yond the fact that, sorry substitutes 
as they are, they yet do represent 
the old and noble tradition of hang- 
ing church walls, &c., with tapestries 
and other draperies during festal 
seasons. There are many beautiful 
stuffs now produced which are ad- 
mirably suited for such purposes— 
e.g, brocatelles, printed velveteens, 
and stayned linens, the last being the 
only material that can be used in 
some places on account of the damp, 
in addition to more elaborate hang- 
ings, such as hand-woven tapestries 
or embroideries. Tapestries, it is 
true, are costly—too costly as a rule 
to be provided out of the ordinary 
funds of a parish. But why should 











not wealthy benefactors sometimes 

make such gifts to a church just as 

they give stained-glass windows, or 
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New Publications 


Rembrandt: his Life, his Work, his Time. By 
EMILE MICHEL. 2 vols. (London: Heinemann. 
42s.)—To call any book “the book of the season” 
is naturally a misnomer, unless one speaks for a 
special class only. That this sumptuous quarto 
in two volumes, packed with fine illutrations, occu- 
pies the post of honour for all lovers of art, may 
be safely affirmed. Its sixty-seven full-page plates, 
and the two hundred and fifty admirable illustra- 
tions, would alone make it indispensable. Its text 
is equally valuable, as Mr. Frederic Wedmore 
points out in his introduction, Bartsch is scarcely 
up to date, and the superb catalogue raisonné of 
Charles Blanc is very expensive, The present 
volume is not exactly similar to its French prede- 
cessor, it lacks a few of the plates therein, but has 
instead a number of fine examples from English 
collections, which naturally increase its value. To 
summarise in a few lines the attractions of this 
eagerly awaited book is impossible. The price re- 
presents such an enormous value for the money, that 
even those who cannot afford it should endeavour 
to make a special effort. The schools of the hour 
wax and wane; but Rembrandt is above fashion, 
and his superb art and consummate technique in 
the wonderful group of works he has left us may be 
well studied here. The famous Zhree Trees we 
are permitted to reproduce, is a very fair sample of 
the blocks in the text, but printed as they are on 
tinted panels, their effect is far more beautiful than 
might be gathered from the one that appears here. 
It is an epoch-making monograph that every artist 
should possess ; for in it quantity and quality go 
hand in hand. The last word must be one’ of 








grateful recognition to Mr.Frederic Wedmore for FROM ‘REMBRANDT, HIS LIFE AND WORKS ” 
his discreet and capable editing. 


Elementary De- 
sign. By R. G, 
HATTON; and 
Egyptian Art. 
By CHARLES 
RYAN. 25. 6d. 
each. (London: 
Chapman & Hall.) 
— The first of 
these manuals de- 
mands a long no- 
tice, which we hope 
to give it shortly. 
Here it must suf- 
fice to praise its 
155 illustrations 
and the lucid and 
practical explana- 
tions whichaccom- 
pany them. The 
second volume is 
an excellent epi- 
tome of its sub- 
ject, and freely 
illustrated. Both 
are in the new 
SS Science and Art 
Series. 








“‘ THE THREE TREES,"” (FROM ‘‘ REMBRANDT, HIS LIFE AND WORKS.”’ HEINEMANN) 
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The Life of Michel Angelo Buonarroti. By JOHN 
ADDINGTON SyMonDs. 2 vols. (London: J. C. 
Nimmo. 21s.)—The second edition of this book, 
which has already taken classic rank, is in many 
respects more desirable than the first, since it 
embodies some pages of replies to criticisms, 
which are of considerable interest. It is but rarely 
that the literature of art gains so important a work 
as this, which towers among the ephemeral gossip 
on modern schools, much as Michel Angelo him- 
self towers above their lesser heroes. In a day 
when the extreme rebound from the tyranny of 
the old Masters has landed into a cosmopolitan 
indifference to anything but the latest ‘‘ move- 


here. Among the most beautiful plates are the 
Choir Screen of Palencia, a superb example of 
metal work; the Staircase of Burgos, details of 
houses at Salamanca, an exquisite iron screen from 
Toledo Cathedral. Although the plates are 
measured drawings, set out in architectural man- 
ner, many of them are in perspective with a bold 
treatment of wash, singularly well preserved in the 
reproductions. The book should give new vitality 
to the Renaissance style of architecture among us ; 
for both in buildings and their decorations the 
Italian variety most usually chosen has been worn 
threadbare by the constant imitation. If »Mr. 
Prentice can induce a new departure in the style 
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‘‘THE ARCIERI.’’ A DRAWING IN RED CHALK (FROM SYMONDS’ ‘‘ MICHAEL ANGELO.”’ NIMMO) 


ment,” such a book as this isa healthytonic. The 
illustrations, some fifty in number, are adequate in 
all cases, and in some notably good, while the paper, 
print, and binding are in immaculate taste. For 
a Christmas present toa serious student what could 
be better ? 

Renaissance Architecture and Ornament in Spain. 
By AnpDREw D. Prentice. (London : Batsford. )—- 
The interest of this stately folic is not confined to 
its sixty full pages of drawings selected from “ the 
purest works executed between the years 1500- 
1560,” but begins with the very title-page itself, a 
singularly beautiful example of the revival of fine 
printing. One of the first impressions left by the 
study of modern Renaissance work in the United 
States is that its undoubted freshness is due in 
no slight degree to the study of Spanish work of 
the period Mr. Prentice has so admirably set forth 
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his book will be as great a national benefit as it is 
already an artistic triumph. 

Fairy Tales from the Arabian Nights. Illus- 
trated by J. D. Batren. (London: J. M. Dent 
& Co.)—The text of this edition, selected from 
Galland’s translation, by Miss E. Dixon, is obvi- 
ously but the excuse for a quantity of highly 
imaginative illustrations by a very accomplished 
limner of fairyland—Mr. J. D. Batten, The fine 
photogravures, admirably executed by the Swan 
Electric Engraving Co., are as good as—one 
might almost say better than—those to any chil- 
dren’s book one recalls. Midway between the 
severely conventional and the purely naturalistic, 
they catch some of the beauty of both schools. 
The frontispiece especially is clever. The designs 
have fancy, power, and grim humour, Sindbad in the 
Roc’s Nest being a really delightful bit of diad/erie. 
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New Publications 


Nithsdale. By James Paterson, R.S.W. (Glas- 
gow: James Maclehose & Sons.)—This beautiful 
folio volume, containing six- 


perfect book. Artist, engravers (Messrs. J. & R. 
Annan, of Glasgow), and printer may each be 





teen reproductions in photo- 
gravure from water-colour 
drawings by a very accom- 
plished master of the art, de- 
serves to be far more widely 
known than its local character 
might indicate. “Artis neither 
of Peebles nor Paris,” and the 
nature Mr. Paterson sees so 
truly and depicts with such 
certainty of touch, appeals to 
all art-lovers. Although with 
the partly mechanical agency 
of photogravure herein used 
for the multiplication of copies, 
the autograph character that 
distinguishes, say Zhe Liber 
Studtorum, is necessarily ab- 
sent, it is doubtful whether the 
depreciation suggested by such 
a comparison is not purely 
sentimental. For the exquisite 
beauty of the artist’s work— 3% 
as seen, for example, in his 
Happy Valley, a picture exhi- 
bited in London in 1887, which 
yet haunts one’s memory— is preserved with curious 
felicity in these plates. The two we are per- 
mitted to reproduce were chosen rather for their 
suitability for reduction than because they were 
the best. Looking up the Nith, near Kirkconnell, 
the first picture, and half a dozen others where 
atmospheric effects, rather than topographical de- 
tails are of first importance, can hardly be over- 
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’ BY JAMES PATERSON, REDUCED FROM “ NITHSDALE.” _MACLEHOSE 


awarded laurels for their almost unique achieve- 
ment in infusing the quality of high art into an 
illustrated table-book. 

On English Lagoons. By P. H. EMErson. (Lon- 
don, David Nutt.)—Without going into the ques- 
tion of the birth of art in photography, which has 
already been put before the readers of THE SrupDIO 
by an expert, there is little doubt that to a large 

number of artists of the 








‘‘ SWEETHEART ABBEY,’’ BY JAMES PATERSON, REDUCED FROM 
‘“NITHSDALE."’ (MACLEHOSE) 


praised. The photogravures and the drawings are 
worthy of each other ; indeed, since space forbids 
more comment, one must compress into a few 
lines the critical eulogy which should fill pages, 
and call it, not hastily but after sober judgment, a 





modern school Dr. Emerson 
represents the pioneer of the 
movement. That his original 
and beautiful work influenced 
not merely other photo- 
graphers but painters, is also 
beyond doubt. In the fifteen 
copper-plates and eighteen 
blocks reproduced from photo- 
graphs in this volume we have 
instances of pictures that sug 
gest the camera only so much 
as does many a modern paint 

ing. For to-day, whether di- 
rectly or by mere study of 
photographs, certain tricks of 
the camera have crept into 
oil and water-colours in every 
gallery. Zhe Village by the 
River, A Misty Morning at 
Norwich, and The Market in 
June, have each the qualities 
of fine monochrome drawings. But it is too late 
in the day to praise or appraise Dr. Emerson’s 
work—its atmospheric subtlety, its broad effects, 
and its perception of values, show it to be very con 

sistent art, as this beautiful volume proves. 
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Christmas Decorations 


A Book of Christmas Carols, designed by Mem- 
bers of the Birmingham School of Art. (London: 
George Allen. 5s.)—This book is further evidence 
of the rapid advance to publicity of the young Bir- 
mingham artists. Mr. Arthur J. Gaskin has 
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THREE SHIPS (‘‘ CHRISTMAS CAROLS’’: GEORGE ALLEN) 
DESIGNED AND CUT ON WOOD BY BERNARD SLEIGH 


directed the production; the full-page drawings, 
which are the vatson détre. of the edition, are 
designed by himself, and by C. M. Gere, Mildred 
Peacock, Henry Payne, Bernard Sleigh, Mary J. 
Nevill, Violet M. Holden, Florence Rudyard, 
Sidney Meteyard, Agnes P. Manley, and Fred 
Mason ; four are cut on the wood by Bernard 
Sleigh and Mildred Peacock. As the first effort 
of the School collectively, it may be regarded as a 
work of more than passing interest, and is probably 
destined not merely to receive the wide popularity 
it deserves, but to become one of the books that 
will be prized by collectors. As a substitute for 
the ordinary Christmas card, nothing so charming 
has appeared for a long time. 

Stories by Hans Christian Andersen, translated 
by H. Oskar Sommer, Ph.D., with 100 pictures 
by ARTHUR J. Gaskin. Two vols. (London : Geo. 
Allen.)—To say that this edition of Andersen is 
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worthy to place beside Mr. Walter Crane’s famous 
edition of Grimm’s Fairy Tales is equivalent to 


columns in_ its 
EST 0, 
SIXPENCE MONTHLY 





praise. We have 
been permitted 
to reproduce two 
of the delightful 
illustrations in a 
previous issue, so 
that here it is 
needless to de- 
scribe their good 
quality, but one 
must add _ that 
the general ap- 
pearance of the 
volumes _ reflect 
credit on all con- 
cerned. The 
binding is espe- 
cially good, the 
print and paper 
no less excellent, 
and Mr. Gaskin’s 
invention equal 
to the large de- 
mands of such a 
task adds the final embellishment to a delight- 
ful book. Andersen is everybody’s favourite, and 
this winter it is peculiarly noticeable that the 
opposite ideals of bookmaking should each choose 
the same classic for a typical instance of their 
separate taste. Indeed, by noticing which edition 
is ou the drawing-room table—for no one of taste 
can afford to be without at least one—callers at a 
strange house may safely deduce therefrom the 
tendencies of their hostess, and risk opinions on 
current art with confidence. Mr. Gaskin has ful- 
filled the expectation aroused by Mr. William 
Morris’s publicly expressed commendation, and 
proves himself a worthy recruit to those who rally 
round the standard of old English art, as opposed to 
those whose sym- 
pathies and styles 
are drawn from 
Paris, either di- 
rectly or by way of 
America. It is a 
singularly satisfac- 
tory piece of book- 
making. 

Songs for Some- 
body. By DOLLIE 
RADFORD. (Lon- 
don : David Nutt.) 
—This very grace- 
ful little book, with 
verses which are 
poems, and pic- 
tures by a_ Bir- 
mingham student 
—Gertrude Brad- 
ley—is full of the 
humour that chil- 
dren love. 
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FIRST PRIZE IN THE TAPESTRY COMPETITION, 
** Hedgerow,'’ SAMUEL HEWER 


“ The standard of work is decidedly poor, lacking 
correctness of detail, and showing great paucity of 
construction, invention, and drawing. We can 
hardly say that any one design is really good. 
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FIRST PRIZE IN THE POSTER COMPETITION, 
‘Quixote, G. R. QUESTED 


the Italian Renaissance. Despite the unfavourable 
po we award the prizes according to promise. 
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SECOND PRIZE IN THE TAPESTRY COMPETITION SECOND PRIZE IN THE POSTER COMPETITION, 
“* Madder Brown,'’ NO ADDRESS ** En Avant,’’ LEON SOLON 
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Anards in Competitions 


““Of those sent in, we think the 
best is by Hedgerow, but it is imper- 
fect in detail. If the prize be awarded 
it should be for this. 

“ Madder Brown we place next, but 
the design is very ‘liney’ in construc- 
tion and weak in drawing. 

** Sansio comes third, but the design 
is not at all suited for weaving pur- 
poses. ‘The artist had evidently been 
studying majolica work, hence it is 

SHOULD BE READ BY more suited for a decorative panel ° 
etd tig Ta USO than for a fabric. 

“* Artichoke stands fourth. In this ' 
o desigr, somewhat Gothic in character, 
PRICE SIXPENCE. the lines are cramped and feeble in 

MONTHLY. § drawing, and the whole lacks form ; 
but it has the merit of a certain 
amount of originality in idea. 

“ Tempus is fifth, Had all the 
animals been omitted, and the work 








carried out with the proper foliage, 
a good design would have resulted. 
“Of all the other designs, no 
one can be singled out for special 
remark.—Yours faithfully, 
“Liperty & Co.” 
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AWARDS IN THE POSTER 
COMPETITION. 


G THE designs (over a hundred) sent 
‘) in for a Poster for THE Sruptio, 
bear witness to the popularity of a 
subject which is attracting more 
serious attention than had hitherto 
been awarded to it, and show at 
the same time a high level of ex- 
cellence. The merit of the draw- 
ings as a rule lies in the invention 
SHOULD BE READ BY. and knowledge they display, rather 
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The award tor the Tapestry de- 
sign is therefore— 

First Prize, £3 35. (Hedgerow), 
Samuel Hewer, 52 St. Augustine 
Terrace, Hansar Lane, Halifax. | 

SECOND PrizE, £1 115.6a(Mad- |f 
der Brown), cannot be awarded, 
as no name or address accompanied 
the design. Honourable mention 
is given to the three others named. 
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than for their value as posters. THE ©IUDIN 


The objects required — that it 





should be effective at a distance, 
and calculated to arrest the atten- “1 /Finl womnn al 
tion of a passer-by—have not been 
pea teh as hes should have . ‘$l PPUED/IRTS 
been, the first essentials. Hence Frorustur] ILwstRarep 
many of the panels, effective enough - syoven 
in themselves, would be lost upon a 7 BE 
crowded hoarding. We regret that 7 ata 
space prevents our reproducing a 
more than the fourteen illustrated, y Artists 
since many of the others are Desicnrrs 
HOULD BE READ wy lqouvenrs. equally worthy. In a few cases a Srupents 
ARTISTS. DESIGNERS, coms the lettering was suggested too _ 7 AND ALL 
roughly to make a sightly block. y OVENS OF 
The awards are :— F 
First Prize, £3 35., Quixote gis 











(G. R. Quested, 11 Abbey Gardens, 
St. John’s Wood, N.W.) SeEconp 
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QUAGGA 


Cotopaxi: E. M. Tod, 3 West- 
bourne Place, Clifton, Bristol ; 
Endeavour : F. W. Reckitt, Fair- 
lights, Headstone Road, Harrow; 
Fledgling (2): Jessie Mitchell, 21 
Crescent Road, Sheffield; Flux : 
J. C. Hall, 85 Shields Row, Glas- 


gow ; Grotesque; F. W. Goolden, . 


22 Railway Street, Altrincham ; 
Guyver: Esther M. Williams, Lon- 
don and County Bank, Guildford ; 
Halo: C. T. Prescott, 71 Upper 
Stanhope Road, Liverpool; /x- 


guenot: C. H. B. Quennell, 44 


Lower Kennington Lane, S.E.; 
Jona (two designs) : G. H. Evison, 
61 Bective Road, Bootle, Liver- 





sy ARCHITECTS, ARTISTS, DESIGNERS, 
STVDENTS, Anp Att LOVERS of ART. 
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Awards in Competitions 


Prize, £1 11s. 62. Ln Avant 
(Léon Solon, 55 Charlwood Street, 
Belgrave Road, S.W.). AN ExTRa 
Prize of £1 1s. is awarded to 
Ichabod (Violet M. Holden, Kings- 
wood, Hawkley Heath). Honour- 
able mention is given to the fol- 
lowing, who are placed alphabeti- 
cally, and not in order of merit :- 
Ad rem ; (Without name or ad- 
dress) ; Argosy: L. E. Radcliffe, 
40 Granfield Street, Battersea ; 
Atalanta; W. McKenzie, 25 Dean 
Park Manse, Edinburgh; Berthiah: 
Miss Bertha N. Graham, 12 King’s 
Gardens, Hove, Brighton: Black 
and White: W. Rowe, 87 Brom- 
felde Road, Clapham, S.W. ; Bur- 
tercup : J. A. Atkins, 41 Carr Lane, 
Windhill, Yorks ; Chyro : J. Coven- 
try, 14 Grange Mount, Birkenhead; 
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pool ; Lux in Tenebris : T. 1. Fur- 
ness, 54 Bowden Street, Edgeley, 
Stockport ; Afer/in : G. R. Rigby, 
g Stanley Street, Leek, Staffs. ; 
Ode: F. Pope, Handforth Road, 
Brixton, S.W.; Peacock : George 
Forster, 5 3 Cambridge Street, New- 
castle-on-Tyne; Ferseus: H. A. 
Heaton, Sans Souci, St. Albans 
Road, Watford; Quagga: H. 
Corstan, 145 High Street, Bat- 
tersea, London, S.W.; Remilif: 
F. J. Walford, 29 Grosvenor 
Terrace, Camberwell, S.E. ; osz- 


cructan : G.S. Smithard, 124 Rose 


Hill Street, Derby; St Philip: A. 
W. Blomfield, 102 DempseyStreet, 





SAMMY 


Stepney; Sammy: E. Ransom, 53 
Lower Kennington Lane, S.E. ; 
Sanzio: W. Parker, 131 Westdown 
Road, Stratford, E.; Scottie: W. 
Pender, 396 Parliamentary Road, 
Glasgow ; Serpentine : H. 1. Thorp, 
3 Clover Hill, Halifax ; Speranza : 
Emil Schmidt, Claremont Road, 
Highgate; Symbolist: J. B. Had- 
low, 26 Buxton Road, Brighton ; 
Zar: R. Tennent, 61 Bolton Road, 
Ramsbottom ; Zhaneo: J. I. Kay, 
48 Langham Street, W. ; Watermill: 
C. A. Allen, 50 Lorne Street, Kidder- 
minster ; IVAissendine : B.].Fletcher, 
71 King Street, Leicester ; White 


Heather : E. Edwardes, 270 Vauxhall 


Bridge Road ; White Heather: K P. 


Blakelock, Arbroath, N.B.; Ze7o: 
G. Hopkins, ro Holywell, Oxford. ' 
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The Lay Figure Speaks 


THE LAY FIGURE SPEAKS. 


COLOUR-PRINTING by means of ‘process blocks ” 
is in the air. So far the more simple the attempt 
the more satisfactory has been the result. At the 
Grafton Galleries most excellent work is shown in a 
style that recalls the flat tints of some of the 
Japanese printers. Indeed, for this one subject 
alone the exhibition justifies its existence ; it is a 
revelation in the possibilities of the craft. 

The Christmas number of Zhe Sketch may also 
be commended highly for its full-page plates, 
which are, like the early Venetian blocks, in two 
colours, but not, like those, confined to an effect 
of a pen or charcoal drawing on dark-coloured 
paper, with the high lights put in in white chalk or 
pigment. These show a modern and quite distinct 
convention which is charming in its own way. 
The plate on page 47, of A Girl on the See, 
or the Man with Balloons, on page 42, are capital 
examples of this class of work, which is destined 
no doubt to acquire great commercial popularity. 

It is good news to hear that a class for teaching 
“illustration,” with special reference to the tech- 
nique of reproduction by process, is contemplated 
at the Slade School. Should the scheme come 
into practical working, Mr. Joseph Pennell, who is 
chosen for its instructor, will be obviously the right 
man in the right place, and Professor Fred Brown 
will add to the services he has already rendered to 
art, by recognising the importance of this subject 
in the present state of the picture market. 

Those interested in the technique of reproduction 
by process should study a pen-and-ink drawing by 
C. D. Gibson, reproduced by a/f-tone, on page 
153 Of Zhe Century Magazine for Nov. 1893. 
The result has much of the quality hitherto deemed 
peculiar to an etching. 

In the same number, Mr. Childe Hassam’s 
studies of New York will come as a surprise to 
those who do not know the oils and pastels of this 
very clever American artist, whose studio, in the 
centre of the city he loves to paint, is crowded 
with vivid, modern, and superbly decorative studies 
of its streets and parks, which are consistent tran- 
scripts of the actual life around him. His method 
has great affinity to some of the best work of the 
New English Art Club. Both “derived from 
Paris,” some will say. Possibly! but the difference 
between a perfectly naturalised art and one roughly 
transplanted, slight as it may appear to a casual 
observer, is vital. What looks very French in 
London or New York, looks at times very English, 
or American, as the case may be, in Paris, and Mr. 
Childe Hassam is distinctly local and individual. 

Recognising that many of the drawings of the 
illustrated periodicals to-day are worthy of framing 
or of careful preservation in a portfolio, Black and 
White announces that proofs of its most impor- 
tant engravings can be obtained separately on 
thick paper at a trifling cost. This is an innova- 
tion worth making. Collectors of special subjects, 
or of one man’s work, will welcome it, while to 
those who “ grangerize”—extra-illustrate is the 
catalogue term—it will be a great joy. 
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The Dial, a sumptuous folio of plates and letter- 
press is surely the finest magazine in the world. If, 
indeed, a work which appears at long and irregular 
intervals—No.1 in ’89, No. 2 in’g92, and No. 3 in’93 
—can be ranked asa periodical. As it is impossible 
to do adequate justice to the book in a short notice, 
it must suffice to mention the most important fea- 
tures: Three exquisitely dainty lithographs by C. 
H. Shannon, Romantic Landscape, White Nights, 
and An Jntruder ; two very powerfully imagined 
pen-drawings, Phaedra, and Ariadne, by C. S. 
Ricketts, and Centaurs, and the Lotus-Eaters, by 
Reginald Savage. 

The Note on Gustave Moreau is a fine piece of 
contemporary criticism of a class seldom attempted 





NO. Ill 


REDUCTION OF THE COVER OF ‘‘ THE DIAL,”’ 


in our tongue. “Charles R. Sturt,” its author, 
should not allow it to remain long without com- 
panion studies. In short, the number, whether 
you do, or do not, sympathise with the ideas which 
are so ably set forth by pen and pencil, is a unique 
instance of the exceeding vitality of art which is 
essentially English, although it appears an exotic to 
the man in the street. Fantastic, imaginative, and 
bizarre, the illustrations to Zhe Dia/are firstly art, 
and almost equally literature, so that to a sympa- 
thetic critic it is hard to write a notice without 
rhapsody which is superfluous, as to those who 
appreciate it it needs no praise, and no praise 
would make it acceptable to those who are not 
in sympathy with it. Perhaps no modern journal 
of so limited a circulation has ever had so much 
attention awarded it by foreign artists. 
THE Lay FIGuRE. 
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DESIGN FOR 
A BOOK-PLATE 
BY ANNING BELL 
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ATE SUR PATE. BY M. L. 


SOLON. 


May a craftsman—more accustomed 

to ply the china tools than the pen—be 

excused if he venture to jot down in his own words 

a few notes upon a decorative process he has prac- 

tised for thirty-five years, and which he hopes to 

continue to practise as long as he is spared to 
work ? 

Pate sur Pate undoubtedly lends itself to artistic 
treatment, yet very few painters or sculptors—with 
the exception of the talented artists on the staff of 
the manufactory of Sevres—have resorted to it for 
the rendering of original conceptions. I do not 
mean to enter into the vindication of its capabilities, 
but I cannot refrain from recording here my in- 
debtedness to a process from which I have derived 
so much satisfaction, and which, moreover, has 
permitted me to exist—always doing factory work 
—with perhaps a little more comfort than falls 
generally to the lot of a factory hand. 

How it came to pass that, early in life, after a 
course of desultory and aimless studies, I happened 
to find, at last, a direct application for the little 
knowledge of drawing I had managed to acquire, 
may perhaps be of some interest to my brother 
craftsmen. 

M. Lecoq de Boisbaudrant, professor at the 
Elementary School of Design in Paris, had opened 
a private studio, in which the students had been 
II. No. 10.—JANUARY, 1894. 


selected from amongst the most promising youths 
who attended his public classes. I joined early 
the small group of congenial spirits he had 
gathered together and to whom he supplied, with 
disinterestedness, his good advice and the life 
model. His was a most unconventional and 
irregular studio, where the rule was that every one 
should be free to follow his own impulse and en- 
deavour to strike out for himself a path of his 
own. We were all anxious to learn, all full of 
lofty aspirations, and of bright hopes with regard 
to the future, but none of us, as far as I can 
remember, was much encumbered with this world’s 
goods. Notwithstanding this last disadvantage, 
not a few of our small brotherhood have made 
their mark in art, each in a way very different from 
the rest. Alphonse Legros, Fantin, the Regameys, 
L’hermite, Cazin, and many others less known in 
England, were amongst those I am proud to 
remember as my friends at the “ Atelier Lecoq.” 
But while all my fellow-workers were preparing for 
the higher contest of the annual “Salon,” I felt 
drawn by natural disposition towards decorative 
and applied art. I was found more often studying 
Greek vases and terra-cottas than pictures, and the 
Cluny Museum had to me as great an attraction as 
the Louvre. 

Many were the sketches I made of imaginary 
masterpieces to be executed in marble, bronze, 
precious metal ; all of them declared, when sub- 
mitted to competent judges, to be as impracticable 
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as they were extravagant. One of my most 
ambitious enterprises had been the etching of a 
dozen or so of my least incoherent designs with a 
view to publication. The scheme did not go 
farther than the printing of a few proofs, of which, 
if I remember right, three sets were sold. One 
copy was purchased by a young Englishman then 
studying in Paris—Frederic Leighton. It has 





FROM A PLAQUE BY M. L. SOLON 


always been a source of regret to me that I never 
had the opportunity of asking the President of the 
Royal Academy whether he recollects this one of 
the many instances in which he has endeavoured 
to help a struggling artist, and to tender him my 
much delayed, but none the less grateful, thanks. 
I had, however, no cause to regret ultimately this 
apparently fruitless speculation, for the set of 
etchings happening to fall under the eye of the Art 
Director of the Manufactory of Sévres, it proved to 
be the means of my being engaged in that 
National Institution ; an honour which, in my most 
sanguine moments, I should never have dared to 
expect. M.V. Regnault, the world-famed chemist, 
was then the chief administrator. The process of 
decoration in “ Pate sur Pate” was just on its trial, 
and M. Regnault thought that my small abilities 
might be turned in that direction. Nothing could 
have pleased me more than to be asked to execute 
some figure subjects in these delicate and trans- 
118 


Pate sur Péte 


parent reliefs. All facilities were afforded to the 
artists for the execution of their work ; we were 
never limited as to time or to cost, and I may say 
that it was only from that moment that I began in 
earnest my art studies, as applied to decoration. 
I was fond of sketching and modelling at night, 
and it was in that occupation I spent almost all 
the time left at my disposal after my day’s work 
was over at the factory. An occasion soon pre- 
sented itself to turn those leisure hours to practical 
purposes. Amateurs of art-porcelain remember 
well the name of my late friend, M. E. Rousseau. 
A dealer of an exceptional stamp, he was always 
ready to bear the expenses of trials which were to 
result in the production of an artistic novelty ; his 
undertakings were guided by a most refined 
originality combined with a natural sense of 
beauty. His last achievement, the wonderful glass 
vessels produced under his direction, have since 
been imitated, but never equalled. One day when 
we were chatting together about the various 
decorative schemes he was anxious to bring out, he 
asked me whether I would not undertake to make 
for him a few small pieces, vases and plaques, 
decorated by the new process. I protested my 
complete ignorance of the composition of the 
pastes and colours I used at the factory, and he 
suggested that if I would start the necessary trials 
in some private China Works, he would himself 
defray the cost of the venture. Such a proposal 
was bound to tempt me. I set to work, and it was 
not long before I had found some ways and means 
of my own by which I could produce white reliefs 
on coloured grounds. All I did under these con- 
ditions was signed ‘“ Miles,” a name which con- 
tained my three initials, M.L.S. At the exhibition 
of the “Union Centrale des Arts appliqués a 
l’Industrie,” in 1865, I exhibited for the first time 
a large series of plaques in “ Pate sur Pate.” M. 
Regnault, who wrote the official report, pointed 
out the difference existing between the method I 
had followed in the decoration of those plaques 
and the regular process in use at the establishment 
over which he presided. As a further acknowledg- 
ment of this originality of technical treatment, he 
requested me to decorate a large vase in my own 
way, to go with the contribution of the Imperial 
factory to the International Exhibition, 1867. 

The outbreak of the Franco-Prussian war put an 
end to my connection with Sévres and upset all 
the plans I had formed for the future. The inha- 
bitants had to leave the village on the eve of its 
being occupied by the invading army—myself with 
the rest. At this juncture my friend, V. Galland, 
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the well-known painter, proposed that I should 
accompany him to England. Being then in a 
very precarious state of health and incapable of 
taking any part in the defence of the territory, I 
eagerly seized the opportunity thus offered to me 
to end the embarrassment of my perplexing situ- 
ation. The goal of my journey presented itself 
at once to my mind. Minton’s factory, the name 
of which stood foremost amongst the names of the 
most celebrated ceramic establishments of Europe, 
was the place where I felt confident I should find 
permanent employment. My previsions did not 
betray me ; the day after my arrival at Stoke-on- 
Trent I was at work doing my preliminary trials, 
having been most graciously welcomed by Mr. C. 
M. Campbell, at that time the head of the firm. 
Friendless, full of anxieties of all sorts, the con- 
genial and regular occupation I found in the 
factory alone saved me from utter discouragement. 
The change was indeed an abrupt and strange one 
from my former Parisian life. I shall never forget 
the tumbledown and disused workshop where I was 
at first located, until the comfortable studio, which 
I still occupy, had been made ready to receive me. 
It overlooked a dreary stretch of waste ground, 
animated only by a lonely horse turning slowly 
and steadily the shaft of a mill for grinding broken 
saggars. In my loneliness I felt a sort of sympathy 
for the patient animal, and I could not help com- 
paring the life in store for me henceforth with that 
of this humble but useful helpmate, another 
working unit in the complex organisation consti- 
tuting the mighty China Works to which I foresaw 
my life was linked for ever. This is sufficient to 
show that the time of probation was for me a trial 
in more senses than one. But as peace and hope 
were returning to me, things soon assumed a more 
pleasant aspect, and I lived to appreciate more ard 
more the value of steady and useful labour. My 
efforts have not remained unrewarded, and when I 
cast a backward glance at 
the years gone by I may 
say that I could not have 
wished for a_ better life 
than the one I have spent 
amongst my _ English 
friends. 

The name of “ Pate sur 
Pate” (body upon body) 
always seemed to me most 
appropriate to the pro- 
cess, and I adopted it, 





soon replaced by various other terms, such as 
“Pate rapportée,” “Pate d’application,” used 
ever since. 

Am I presuming too much if I take it for granted 
that the effects obtained on porcelain by “ Pate sur 
Pate” decoration are sufficiently known to absolve 
me from the necessity of writing a lengthy de- 
scription? It may not be inopportune, however, 
if I point out the difference existing between this 
process and a’ few others which may be thought 
akin to it in their results. The Wedgwood jasper 
ware, for instance, although offering likewise white 
reliefs on coloured grounds, is, as the reader is no 
doubt well aware, produced by mechanical means. 
Each part of a given model is pressed separately in 
a plaster mould, and subsequently stuck on the 
even surface of the piece to be decorated. It 
may be multiplied to an unlimited number of 
copies ; a careful workman is equal to the task. 
A “Pate sur Pate” bas-relief, on the contrary, is 
always an original; a repetition of it could only 
be made by the artist who has executed the first 
one. In the Limoges enamels, sometimes men- 
tioned as presenting some analogy, the difference 
is still better marked, for in this case effect is not 
obtained by gradation of reliefs, but rather of lights 
and shades. The dark tint of the ground is taken 
advantage of to form the shadows, and the white 
enamel comes into play, just as white chalk inter- 
venes in an effective drawing on tinted paper. 

“Pate sur Pate” decoration may be executed 
upon any semi-vitrifiable body; but the material 
used for the applied parts must always be of the 
same nature as the mass of which the piece itself 
is formed. The hard porcelain paste is, for 
density and fineness of substance, superior to 
any other ; it is the one employed in France and 
in Germany. But as very few metallic oxides can 
stand the high degree of heat to which it has to be 
submitted, the scale of available colours is, conse- 
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factory of Sevres it was 
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quently, very limited. With the body in use at 
Messrs. Minton’s, on the contrary, a great variety 
of colours can be obtained. It is a sort of Parian ; 
the elements entering into its composition are the 
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Chinese vase in the Ceramic Museum of Sévfes. 
M. Riocreux, then curator of the Museum, 


admired so much the harmonious contrasts formed 
by the céladon ground of this vase and the thick 
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same as those used for hard porcelain, but mixed 
in different proportions. Most complicated kinds 
of forms can be produced in that body ; the biscuit 
is at first thoroughly fired, and during this ope- 
ration the pieces can be properly supported in all 
their weak points; the glazing is subsequently 
proceeded with at a much lower temperatute. It is 
not so with hard porcelain: the highest degree 
of heat has to be reached to bring the glaze into 
fusion ; supports cannot be used, as they would 
stick to the piece, and therefore only a certain 
class of shapes can be attempted. 

The regular English china-body, so well adapted 
to surface painting, may also be employed ; but, as 
most of the oxides which succeed when used in 
connection with the Parian are attacked by the 
phosphate of lime contained in the china-body, 
this latter gives only unsatisfactory results. 

I often wondered whether good effects could not 
be produced by a cheap imitation of “ Pate sur 
Pate,” made in Germany by means of opaque glass 
applied on a transparent ground—if an artist were 
to give his careful attention to its development. 

The notion of a new decoration on porcelain, 
consisting in the application of white reliefs upon 
coloured grounds, -was not derived, as one might 
surmise, from Wedgwood jasper ware, but from a 
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white flowers embossed upon it, that he induced 
one of the modellers at the factory, Mr. Fishback, 
to undertake the necessary trials, in view of 
obtaining similar effects with the Sévres porcelain. 
Curiously enough, no notice was taken of ‘the fact 
that, in that particular vase, the céladon tint of the 
field was due to a greenish glaze which was neatly 
laid between the raised parts, and did not lie at all 
under the reliefs, as it was at first supposed. Under 
this misconception, experiments were made upon a 
body coloured in the mass with a small quantity of 
oxide of chrome. The light green ground appear- 
ing in delicate shades through the white wherever 
this had been thinly applied, gave a much more 
pleasant result than was even anticipated, and, 
indeed, the successful management of those trans- 
parencies now constitutes the principal charm of 
the process. 

Simple as the method of proceeding has now 
become, one must not imagine that the difficulties 
of the first experiments were easily mastered. The 
white clay, thickly applied upon a dry surface, 
would not adhere to the ground, but insisted on 
curling up or falling off in the firing. To guard 
against such accidents, vases were kept in the wet 
state as long as the work of decoration was being 


prosecuted. In this way was prevented the too 
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rapid absorption of water which caused the applied 
clay to separate from the dried ground. This was 
an’ unhandy and almost. impracticable method. 
As it happened, however, the author of one of the 
standard works on ceramics published at the time 
described it in detail, just as he had seen it prac- 
tised: -Simce then, and although the method has 
long been abandoned, the description: has been 
reproduced in many other works. 

Lately, on the occasion of a large vase of mine 
being exhibited in’ London, I saw, to my surprise, 
that-all the notices published in the press described 
the piece as having been kept in the wet state for 
more than two years while the decoration was being 
completed! Many were the pieces I turned out 
during those two years, and I am quite sure that I 
should, long ago, have given up the process if it 
had required my keeping the work in the wet state 
during all that time. The present mode of work- 
ing does not, happily, offer any such impediments. 
It.may be deseribed. in a few words, and its sim- 
plicity may induce artists and amateurs to give it a 
trial. A-vase, or‘a plaque, of unbaked clay can 
easily be obtained from a china manufacturer. By 
passing it through the hardening-kiln it bécomes 
hard enough to be handled with facility. The 
contraction it will undergo in the firing will be 
about one-seventh of its primitive size ; the clay em- 
ployed upon it must therefore also be unbaked clay, 
to allow of its following the general‘contraction of 
the whole piece. Either the vase; or ‘plaque, is 
made throughout of coloured clay, or the coloured 
clay is merely laid, as a ground, upon the white 
surface ; this is the safest way to obtain a very 
dark tint -To ensure success an important pre- 
caution has to be taken when proceeding -with the 
work. The clay, diluted with water to the con- 
sistence of a batter, or, as it is called, made into 
“slip,” is laid on by thin washes with a paint- 
brush, one wash being followed by another until 
the required thickness is obtained. If due care is 
taken never to apply a fresh coat but when the 
preceding one is perfectly dry, the work will never 
crack or peel off. This is the only technical rule 
absolutely necessary to observe. All else that 
remains depends more on the artistic feeling of 
the operator than on professional secrets. 

Brush-work alone provides a rough prepara- 
tion in which the thickness of the various 
parts of the design must already be indicated. It 
forms a sketchy groundwork, the lumpy surface of 
which has to be scraped, smoothed, carved, and 
incised by means of sharp iron chisels, called 
repairing tools, just in the same way as a sculptor 
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proceeds when dealing with other materials. If it 
happens that more strength is needed in some 
places, the brush, dipped in “slip,” will supply 
additional substance, and its use may constantly be 
associated with the use of the chasing tools. The 
china-body possesses the advantage of remaining 
always in the same good working condition. A 
piece of unbaked clay may be left and taken up 
again at any time, and the work may be endlessly 
modified as ong as the artist is not satisfied with 
it. Owing to the fineness of the material, it may 
receive the highest finish. But whether the subject 
be delicately chased like a jewel, or left in a rude 
and sketchy state, such as would be produced by 
drops of “slip” freely deposited with a well-filled 
brush, it will always present the same qualities of 
cameo-like transparency, especially if the gradations 
between the thinnest and thickest parts have been 
skilfully managed. On happy combinations of 
transparency and opacity depends, of course, the 
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ultimate result, but, in that respect, much has to be 
left to’the hazards of the firing. Even long ex- 
perience cannot enable us to foresee all possible 
accidents, As long as the work is in progress all 
is equally opaque, but when it has passed through 
the oven and undergone partial vitrification, then 
only do we become aware of the fact if a deplorable 
miscalculation has been made which causes the 
dark tint of the ground to show transparency on a 
spot where solid white was required. Such mis- 
takes will only make their appearance after the 
firing, when it is too late to make any alterations. 

The body is coloured by adding 1 to 19 percent. 
of metallic oxides, incorporated in the paste by 
thorough grinding. 

Oxide of cobalt gives the blues ; Oxide of chrome 
and chromates supply the greens, the browns, the 
black, and the pinks ; Tron affords the dark yellows 
and the light browns; a stone, naturally coloured 
by tron of a bright brick-red colour, found in the 
South of France, and consequently sold under the 
name of French stone, preserves in the oven the 
intensity of its tint; Titanium gives the bright 
yellows and light warm browns; Precipitate of 
gold yields the pinks ; Uranium, according to the 
proportions in which it is employed, supplies the 
various tints ranging from light yellow to black. 
This oxide is extremely sensitive to the changes in 
the conditions of the firing. If a current of air is 
allowed to penetrate freely in the oven, it gives a 
bright yellow; in the opposite case, that is to say, 
in a well-closed oven, the same mixture turns to a 
delicate lilac. The influence of an oxidising or 
reductive fire is to be obscived, more or less, 
upon all metallic oxides. 

Nickel gives the greens and the browns. In the 
hard porcelain ovens it evaporates partially, and 
permeates the whole mass with a warm brown tint. 
The effect thus produced is most harmonious, 
and has been happily described as resembling 
clouds of thick cream in a cup of dark tea. 

A curious combination of bichromate of potash 
and alumina yields a pink which offers the peculi- 
arity of being strongly intensified by artificial light. 
When green or blue is added, the pink colour is 
quite masked in the daylight ; at night, green or 
’ blue disappear in their turn, and the mixture shows 
a deep carmine or purple tone. The compound is 
commonly known as “ artificial ruby.” 

All the above pigments may, of course, be mixed 
together and produce a great variety of tints. A 
few more oxides might be added to the list, but the 
above ones are the more useful. 

Although the “ Pate sur Pate ” process partakes of 
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the character of both painting and modelling, to be 
really effective it must differ entirely in its treat- 
ment. The work, only slightly raised upon the 
ground, is not to be likened to a bas-relief ; lacking 
the resources of shading, it cannot be compared 
to an enamel painting. 

Well-devised transparencies may assist in estab- 
lishing the distances between the respective parts 
of the picture ; but, besides a good distribution of 
thin and thick reliefs, it is most important that all 
details should be sharply accentuated, both with 
incised lines and neatly raised touches of “slip.” 
This touching up must be exaggerated to a degree 
which, upon any other material, would seem to go 
beyond all limits of permitted dryness of workman- 
ship. It is, however, the only way of securing 
clearness and brilliancy to the details when all is 
bathed in a thick coating of transparent glaze. 

Whether a painter or a sculptor will succeed the 
more quickly in discovering the way of drawing out 
of the process all that it may yield under proper 
treatment, is a question somewhat difficult to 
answer. The painter may give the best share of 
his labour to perfecting the outlines, and forget that 
happy contrasts of reliefs are equally important ; the 
modeller, on the contrary, is apt to neglect correct- 
ness of contours while looking for sculpturesque 
effects ; the former does not feel quite at ease with 
the chasing tools, the latter may show a want of 
dexterity in all parts where brush-work is required. 

These remarks will, I fear, puzzle rather than 
assist a well-intentioned manufacturer on the look- 
out for the best man to whom he might entrust the 
care of decorating his ware with “ Pate sur Pate.” 
Moreover, supposing that he happens to meet with 
an artist gifted with originality, and equally con- 
versant with both branches of the art, a still greater 
difficulty remains to be encountered. As such an 
artist will much prefer to exercise his talent freely, 
to the bent of his fancy, than to cramp his 
creative powers in the production of decorated 
china, the chances are that the manufacturer will 
not succeed in securing his services. 

This is probably the reason why so many firms 
of note have given up, as unprofitable, the manu- 
facture of “‘ Pate sur Pate.” After successful trials, 
and all the professional secrets mastered, they 
discovered to their cost that it does not bear medi- 
ocrity of execution, and that it will never compete 
with the ordinary decorative processes, which are 
less costly and more attractive to the eye of the 
buying public. M. L. SoLon. 

The originals of the illustrations to this article were 
shown at the late “ Arts and Crafts Exhibition.” 
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HE ART OF 
COLLECTING. 
I. JAPANESE 
NETSUKES. 
BY EDWARD GIL- 
BERTSON. 


JAPANESE 
on their first 
ance in Europe, excited 
the admiration and at- 
tention of collectors of 




































Netsukes, 
appear- 


very varied tastes. Some 
were attracted by their 
quaint — or 
character, for the comic 
element is very strongly 
developed among Japa- 
artists of the 


grotesque 





nese 
popular school; others 
appreciated them as 
illustrations of the his- 
tory, myths, folk-lore, 
and daily life of the 
nation; while a third 
class was chiefly struck 
by the minuteness of 
their details and exqui- 
site finish, rivalling the 


carved ivories of the 


Chinese without their 
hardness and mechanical character. But artists 
were attracted, and often surprised, by the 


evidences of artistic knowledge and feeling they 
often exhibited. A French writer on art described 
some netsukes as ‘great works on a small scale,” 
and spoke of one of their makers as “ the Michael 
Angelo of Netsukes.” 

It is chiefly from this latter point of view that I 
propose to treat of these charming little objects, 
from which much that is valuable may be learned 
by art workmen. In estimating the merit of a 
netsuke, it is well to bear in mind the purpose for 
which it was designed. ‘The inro, or medicine box, 
and the pipe-case and tobacco pouch, were sus- 
pended from the girdle by a silk cord, at the end of 
which was the netsuke, to prevent them from falling 
through. The okimono, on the contrary, although 
sometimes little larger than the netsuke, was placed 
in the “tokonoma,” a recess in the principal 
apartment, in which alone ornamental objects were 
arranged. The 
from the okimono by the two holes in the former 
for the passage of the silk cord, or by an under- 


netsuke is easily distinguished 
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cut portion forming a loop which serves for the 
same purpose. 

It seems doubtful when netsukes were first used 
or inros worn ; they are said to date from the time 
of Shogun Ashi- 
kaga ‘Toshimasa 
(1436-1490), but 
of this I have no 
other evidence. 
They must, at 
rate, have 





any 
existed in 
when _to- 


some 
form 
bacco was used, 
and that was in- 


troduced about 
1605; but the 
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appears to have been first known about the time 
of Nobunaga (1533-1582), and the first profes 
sional carver of netsukes to have been Rifuho, or 
Hinaya, who died in 1670. The interval between 
the first and the last of these dates, that is, the 
first quarter of the seventeenth century, is that to 
which may probably be assigned a peculiar class 
of wooden netsukes, concerning which nothing 
to us. They are of a 
considerable size, as much 
inches in length, and, as a rule, exhibit little 
artistic skill or anatomical knowledge. They 
represent personages more or less sacred, such as 
Rishis, Kwanyu, Shoki, &c., or founders of the 
various Buddhist sects. We find them, however, 
of much later date, of superior execution, and 
signed by good artists ; some of these are of ivory, 


seems to be known 


sometimes as six 


but they are generally inferior to the wooden ones. 
In Gonse’s “ Japan,” plate 11, of vol. 2, one of the 
large netsukes representing Shoki is given. 

The first 
signed netsukes 
we meet with 
are those by 
Zoshimura Shi- 
uzan, who 
worked in the 
early part of 
the eighteenth 
century, and 
whose netsukes 





are generally 

painted. ‘That, 

at any rate, is 

the characteristic of his work given in vol. 7 of 

the Shoken Kisho, where examples of several of 
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his netsukes are engraved, but his merits have 
always appeared to me very questionable. An- 
other maker of painted netsukes was Kurobei, 
who forged many of those bearing the signa- 
ture of Shiuzan, which he added. A third 
maker was Jakenouchi Yasuhei, of Kishiu. About 
the same period as Shiuzan, there flourished 
Akamatsu, Akamasa, and the two Demes, Joman 
and Uman, all well known for their small masks 
carved in wood.* Our information as to the 
dates of the netsuke makers and their schools is 
very meagre, dates being totally absent in Shoken 
Kisho, so that we can only make guesses from 
the style of their work. The first eminent artist 
among them was Miwa, who lived in the early part 
of the eighteenth century, and who was followed 
by other members of his family, and by several 
talented pupils such as Waryu and Niwa, called also 
Futaba. The first Miwa was more remarkable for 
expression and artistic feeling in his netsukes than 
for their finish. His works are rare, and forgeries 
of them common, nor is it easy to distinguish his 
signature from that 
of Miwa the second, 
whose style is very 
similar. He worked 
in wood, most fre- 
quently in ebony, 
but it is said that 
four or five ivory 
netsukes by him 
exist. Some experts 
profess to recognise 
a genuine Miwa by 
its sinking in water, but that is absurd, as it merely 
indicates the specific gravity of the wood, and 
Tomotada and others also worked in ebony. 

It is from this period that the remarkable works 
of netsuke makers date, and I attribute their 
character mainly to the growth of the realistic and 
popular schools of painting. Artists had felt the 
necessity for studying more from nature and less 
from the Chinese classical school, and we have a 
long succession of makers of fine netsukes reaching 
through the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
almost without a break. In the single figures 
more especially, we find, instead of the impossible 
festoons of drapery of the old school, textiles 
falling naturally, and carved with exquisite skill 
and truth. Great ingenuity is shown by the 
designers of netsukes, who were often the carvers, 
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* It has been recently stated in the ‘‘ Kckkwa” that the 
names of the two Demes should be read Jakamitsu instead 
of Joman, and Sukemitsu instead of Uman. 
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in sO arranging the composition as to avoid pro- 
jections that might be broken off by being caught 
in the wide sleeves of the upper garment. I have 
a group of four stags in ivory so posed that the 
antlers run no risk of fracture. There is no lack 
of figures of sacred personages, but they are 
chiefly some of the Seven Gods of Good Fortune, 
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or Shoki, often treated in a style very different 
from that of the “ butsuji,” or idol carvers, and 
with but small show of reverence. 

The skill of these netsuke makers in the use of 
their tools is a constant source of wonder and 
gratification in looking through a good collection 
of their works. In these little figures, usually less 
than an inch and a half in height, the expression 
of the heads is absolutely perfect ; the pose of the 
body is true and life-like, and if the details of the 
hands and feet are often neglected, it is not from 
incapacity, for I have a small ivory group, one and 
five-eighths high, where not only are the fingers of 
the hands spread out, but the very finger-nails are 
indicated. 

Another example of this capacity for truth of 
detail, is shown in their representations of children, 
especially in the single figures carved in wood. 
These are often really ethnological studies, perfect 
types of the little Japanese children. We find the 
peculiar cast of countenance, the tightly drawn 
eyelids, the shape of the features, and the mode 
of wearing the hair, rendered with the greatest 
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truth, the character of the limbs and hands being 
usually followed with equal care. These are 
generally called ‘“ Kara-Ko,” or Chinese children, 
and some, of course, have not the Japanese type, 
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but in my own collection I have excellent ex- 
amples by Giokuhosai, Giokumin, Hokan, Hojitsu, 
Hozan, Masakatsu and Masayuki. 

With the exception of horses, which appear to 
have been a failure, both in painting and carving, 
they are equally successful in their rendering of 
animals. Even as regards horses, although their 
painters ignore anatomical truth, they are highly 
gifted with the power of rendering motion. This 
quality of suggesting 
movement, so charac- 
teristic of the Japanese 
painters, is shared by 
the carver. Their 
figures are not petri- 
factions, and their ser- 
pents are not stuffed 
skins stretched out to 
the full, but have the 
undulating and fiat- 
tened surfaces belonging to a living snake. The 
very dragons have a life-like air, and look as if they 
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must be flexible. 

As lessons of texture, some of the netsukes and 
okimono are perfect. Take, for instance, the 
monkeys by Masaichi, or rats by Ikkwan, and note 
the treatment of the hair, the fine lines cut with a 
sharp tool, not in formal 
order, but in various direc- 
tions as the hairs would 
really lie. 

In this art of giving ex- 
pression to their animals, 
the netsuke makers, like the 
Japanese painters, are unsur- 





passable. No people have 
treated monkeys, and rats 
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more especially, so success- 
fully as the Japanese. You can read with the 
greatest ease what is passing in the minds of the 
monkeys or rats of Masaichi (or Masakazu), or of 
Ikkwan ; and the contrast between a frog on the 
top of a piece of rock, closely followed by crabs, 
and the aldermanic contentment of one undisturbed 
and puffed out, is ludicrous. All this betokens a 
close study of nature, and in one of my netsukes a 
tame monkey is waking up an owl with a stick ; 
any one who has ever disturbed an owl in the 
daytime, and noted how he fidgets, with one wing 
at a time, before waking up thoroughly, will at once 
recognise the truth of the rendering. 

The finest works, in my opinion, are those in 
wood ; there is naturally a greater freedom in the 
stroke of the tool, the touch of the master remains 


visible as in a clay or wax model, and there is no 
necessity for getting rid of tool marks as there is in 
ivory. We see these tool marks even in the small 
netsukes by Shusen, about 13 high, and often on 
the work of Rinkei, without any interference with 
the effect of perfect 
finish. In the snails by 
Tadatoshi and _ others, 
we have excellent ex- 
amples of their skill in 
giving surface and tex- 
ture, the foot of the 
snail seems soft and 
flexible. In a group of 
young quails pillaging 
the ears of millet, their 
bodies have the edges 
of the basket sinking into them, for they are little 
bladders of fat almost at that time of year. Nor 
are they less successful in their fruits and vegeta 
bles. Every collector knows the prices French 
collectors more especially pay for melons by 
Ikkwan, and those by Hogen Tadayoshi are no- 
wise inferior to them. It is difficult sometimes 
to know whether one sees a real or an imitation 
nut or chestnut, and how far a rough piece of wood 
is natural, or how much it is indebted to art for its 
quaint and picturesque surface. 

Masanao was one of the very celebrated netsuke 
carvers of the last century, and he seems to have 
had no speciality, figure subjects, groups, or 
animals were executed with equal facility, and he 
worked both in wood and ivory. Tomotada is 
chiefly known for his animals, especially his oxen 
lying down. This was an emblem of Tsujin Sama 
(Sugawaza no Michizane), the patron of caligraphy. 
The student provided himself with one of thes« 
recumbent oxen, placing it on a thin cushion, and 
by way of propitiating the god, added an additional 
cushion every year until his master was satisfied 
with his work. Jugioku and Masaichi were both 
famous for their groups of miniature masks, seven o1 
nine together ; Kogetsu, 
Kokei, and Giokumin 
carved frogs and _ tor- 
toises, while Toyomasa, 
a very skilful carver of 
the eighteenth century, 
made wooden netsukes, 
hollowed and pierced, 
representing serpents 
and dragons, to be at- 
tached to the pipe-case. 
In his animals we fre- 
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quently find eyes of horn or some other substance, 
and we often see eyes of red cornelian in white 
rabbits of ivory, or wild boars. 

The majority of the nineteenth century netsukes, 
of the later ones especially, are of ivory, and these 
lent themselves to the elaborate inlaying of coral, 
malachite, tortoise-shell and coloured shell, so 

skilfully exe- 

cuted by the Shi- 

ym . bayama family. 
ie Vie Matias Ws To the same 

) ahem is. \ period belong 

, } those surprising 
tours de force, 
the microscopic 
landscapes seen 
inside shells, 
&c., from which, 
of course, art is 
usually absent, 
most of them 
being of value 
as “‘curios” only. 

There are two 
other kinds of 
netsukes besides 
those referred to 
above, both 
shaped like a 
large button. 
One variety has 
a disc of metal 
with a shank at 
the back like an 
ordinary button, 
mounted in a 
circular box of wood or ivory, having a border 
about three-eighths of an inch broad. This 
mount has a hole at the back, through which 
the cord of the inro or pipe-case passes, and is 
fastened to the shank of the metallic button. 
These are called “ Kagami-buta,” and are frequently 
chased or engraved by eminent masters, such as 
Riumin, Temurin, &c. I have one engraved by 
Soyu, who died in 1779, the son of the celebrated 
chaser Somin. 

Another kind of button-shaped netsuke is called 
“manju,” from its resemblance to the cakes so 
named. These “manju” are sometimes in two 
pieces, hollowed, the upper one having a shank 
worked in it, the lower one a hole for the passage 
of the cord. Others are in one piece, but hollowed 
out, and covered with open work carving, often 
very fine, and having sometimes chasings in gold 
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or silver inserted. Besides all these, there is a very 
great variety of netsukes, as to material especially, 
for we find them of wood in its natural state, or 
lacquered, rock crystal, amber, coral, agate, various 
metals, porcelain, pottery, horn, teeth of animals, 
&c. ; and I have even a flat European smelling- 
bottle mounted as a netsuke. 

In forming a collection of netsukes, the collector 
must rely chiefly on his own judgment and his 
knowledge of art, and make up his mind to buy 
his experience. He has few opportunities for 
familiarising himself with the styles of different 
masters, or of acquiring an idea of their respective 
merit. Good specimens of the work of the eminent 
men of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
are becoming more and more rare, and we have 
chiefly to rely on the dispersion of the older collec- 
tions from time to time. They have consequently 
become much more costly, the higher class of 
wooden netsukes especially. The day has gone 
by when we saw them at Christie’s strung together 
like onions, seven or eight in a lot, and sold for a 
third of the price we should now have to give for a 
single one. An inexperienced collector will do 
well to trust little to signatures, necessarily unfami- 
liar to him, for unfortunately their forgery is too 
common, and the works are not unfrequently en- 
tirely unlike those of the master to whom they are 
attributed. 

In the painted netsukes by Shuizan, spoken of 
above, and bearing his name, even an experienced 
collector may be easily deceived. The colour, 
although I believe that lacquer is used as a medium, 
is always more or less rubbed off by long usage, 
and although the age of the netsuke and its style 
may testify to its probable authenticity, the signa- 
ture is very likely to have been added by Kurobei, 
and the netsuke to be of his work. The painted 
netsukes by Yasu- 
hei are more easily 
distinguished from 
those of Shuizan, 
even when un- 
signed, being more 
elaborately carved 
as a rule. 

The rarest and 
most costly of the 
wooden _ netsukes 
are those by the 
first Miwa, usually 
of ebony, and we 
rarely find any of these offered for sale that are no 
forgeries. It is difficult for an amateur to distin- 
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guish between the signature of the first Miwa and 
those of the rest of the family, especially as the 
material is often alike, the work being, however, 
generally moreelaborate in the case of his successors. 
The grosser imitations are easily recognised by any 
one who has seen good examples by the founder 
of the school, or by his best known pupils. 

The wooden masks by the Demes and their con- 
temporaries, which are also rare and expensive, 
being much prized by a certain class of collectors, 
are also to be regarded with suspicion, for the 
names are sometimes added to masks equally gro- 
tesque and as rude in execution by contemporary, 
or at any rate early, carvers. The works of Ikkwan, 
the famous carver of rats, 
monkeys, and melons, are 
more easily recognisable ; but 
the signature is often difficult 
to find, being usually cut in 
fine lines upon the fur, also 
represented by fine and shal- 
low lines. They all get worn 
down by use, until the sig- 
nature, being not only lightly 
incised, but in characters 
somewhat free and hasty, is 
scarcely legible to the un- 
practised eye. But in the 
case of his rats, an examination of the ears and the 
soles of the paws, perfectly executed in the genuine 
netsukes, is of infinite service in identifying them ; 
the monkeys of Masaichi (or Masakazu) are less 
difficult to verify. 

Toyomasa is easily recognised in his dragons, 
serpents, and other wooden netsukes of rather 
large size, intended generally for pipe-cases. They 
are frequently, usually, indeed, in pierced work, and 
have eyes of horn or other translucent material, 
and there is no mistaking the free and excellent 
style of carving. His signature, too, is easily re- 
cognisable, even in netsukes representing figure 
subjects more minutely treated. But Masanao, 
another excellent maker of netsukes, both of wood 
and ivory (of the former, however, by preference), 
is less easily recognised, and his signature is not 
infrequently forged. The only safe rule with regard 
to pieces attributed to him is to avoid buying infe- 
nor work, for in all probability he never saw it. 

Oxen lying down, by Tomotada, are by no 
means scarce either in ebony or ivory, and the 
genuine ones are excellently modelled and highly 
finished ; but as the subject was a very popular 
one, he had many copyists, and unscrupulous 
dealers sometimes added his name, for he usually 
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signed his work. These recumbent oxen were 
generally about 2} inches long. Shugetsu also 
made them in ebony, but his style is quite diffe- 
rent from that of Tomotada. 

Shusen, a nineteenth-century artist, a clever 
maker of rather minute wooden netsukes, is easily 
recognised by the crisp free style of his work, his 
stroke of the tool being so sure that, although it is 
often visible, the netsuke has an apparently highly 
finished surface. Rinkei, of whom I have spoken 
above, has much the same quality, but was a maker 
of okimono, as well as of netsukes, and more 
remarkable for high finish than for vigour or 
expression. It would be useless to attempt to 
characterise many of the works in wood or ivory, 
without having the objects themselves before one, 
but at any rate it is not very difficult to recognise, 
within certain limits, the age of an ivory netsuke. 
This may generally be known by the colour to 
some extent, although they are frequently coloured 
artificially, sometimes to mislead the buyer, but 
often, in good work, to take off the crude look of 
the ivory, and they are sometimes toned down by 
a thin coat of lacquer. Mr. Huish points out that 
a very good guide to their age is the edge of the 
holes for the cord, which become rounded by fric- 
tion in the course of time. But a sharper edge to 
these holes is not always an indication of newness, 
for the cord may have been knotted tightly, or the 
ivory may be that of the narwhal or the mammoth, 
both of which are closer grained and harder than 
the Indian. 

The following list of a few of the best known 
masters, arranged alphabetically, may be found 
useful, as some guide to the subjects for which 
they are chiefly celebrated :—Akamasa, Akamatsu, 
and Deme Joman were makers of small masks in 
wood in the seventeenth century, and Boraku in 
the eighteenth ; Gio- 
kuriu, fruit, chiefly in 
wood ; Giokusai, mush- 
rooms ; Giokusan Asahi, 
skulls and skeletons in 
ivory, nineteenth cen- 
tury; Hogen Tadayoshi, 
wood and ivory, various 
subjects, nineteenth 
century ; Hokwan, small 
figures in ivory; Ichi- 
min, monkeys and rats 
in wood ; Ikkwan, monkeys, rats, and melons in 
wood ; Ikosai, figures, usually in ivory ; Kajitomo, 
mushrooms in ivory ; Kogetsu and Kokei, ' frogs 
and tortoises in wood; Masanao, subjects of all 
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kinds, chiefly in wood; Masakazu (or Masaichi), 
figures in wood, ivory, and porcelain; Minko, a 
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and ivory, sometimes both materials combined ; 
Miwa, figures in wood ; Niwa (or Futaba), figures 
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* Family name of Shibayama. 


§ Pronounced Ikkosai. 


samurai of Tsu, children, in wood ; Minkoku (or 
Tamiya), various subjects, figures chiefly, in wood 
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+ Pronounced Ikkwan. 
|| Represented by a Kaji leaf. 


t¢ Pronounced Ikko. 
q Or Kazu. 


in wood; Okatomo, quails, in ivory; Riomin, 
children, in wood ; Rinkei, figures, in wood, nine- 





























teenth century ; Seimin (or Shomin), figures, chiefly 
in ivory ; Shibayama, inlaying on ivory, and Shusen, 
figures, in wood, both nineteenth century ; Tomo- 
chika and Tomotada, animals, both in wood and 
ivory; Toyomasa, dragons and figure subjects in 
wood, eighteenth century. 

Some of the small lacquered netsukes, generally 
representing personages of the No dances, are very 
beautiful objects, both the carving and lacquering 
being excellent. They are rarely signed, 
but the higher class ones are carved by 
men like Jugioku and others of the 
netsuke makers of the eighteenth century, 
but most of the modern ones are coarse 
and of inferior quality. The good ones 
are rather rare and high-priced. 

Few persons seem to have directed 
their attention to the Kagamibuta and 
Manju netsukes, although among them 
one finds very fine examples of chasing 
and engraving in gold and silver, by 
eminent masters, of ivory carving, and 
of lacquer, especially of carved lacquer. 
The lacquer has often the signature of 
wire makers like the Komas, the Kajji- 
kawas, &c., and the inlaid ivory, that of 
the Shibayamas. There are of course 
many netsukes of no artistic value, but 
which are worth collecting as_illustra- 
tions of the mythology, history, and folk- 
lore of the Japanese. As an aid to the 
selection of these, I know of no work so 
useful to a collector as Huish’s “ Japan 
and its Arts,” more especially as it treats 
briefly of all the collateral arts. Of this 
I feel sure, that every lover of art who 
begins making a collection of netsukes, 
will find his interest in them, and his 
admiration of them, grow with the 
growth of knowledge and experience. 
He will hardly regret having in his 
earlier time to pay for acquiring his special know- 
ledge, for the mistakes he then made will have 
taught him how to look for and to appreciate the 
combination of manual skill and artistic feeling 
that characterise these fascinating little works, which 
we have been discussing here. E. G. 
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A new method, which is called “the gold and 
silver process,” is mentioned oy the Canadian 
Photographic Journal, in the course of an article 
upon Japanese photographs. This process, “ un- 
known outside the atelier where it is applied,” was 
shown at Chicago, where a portrait of Her Majesty 
in gold and a landscape in silver were commended 
by the writer, who gives no details of the novelty. 
The same article praises, as peculiarly harmonious 
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FROM A MODERN JAPANESE CARVING 


for use with photographs, a frame in brown 
lacquer, showing a leaf scroll in its transparent 
depths. Hitherto little, or at least insufficient, 
attention has been paid to the frames of silver- 
prints, platinotypes, and bromides, that any artistic 
and novel treatment would be a welcome innovation. 





FROM A CARVING IN THE COLLECTION OF MR. H. BLOOMFIELD BARR, (IN THE “ARTS AND 


CRAFTS MAGAZINE,’ 


PHILADELPHIA) 
























































FOUNTAIN. BY MR. SWYN- 
NERTON. 


In the studio of Mr. Swynnerton, 

Beaumont Lodge, Shepherd’s Bush, 

where Mr. Walter Crane lived for some years, there 
is erected the model of a very distinguished foun- 





THE BASE OF THE FOUNTAIN 


tain, which it is to be hoped may some day be 
carried out in metal according to the artist’s inten- 
tion, and so decorate nobly one of our public 
places. With the unhappy effect of Mr. Gilbert’s 
fountain so vividly fresh, one can hardly wish that 
a busy street should be the place selected, but 
rather that it should be set in one of our parks, 
with green turf and trees around ; or, perhaps better 
still, in the quadraagle of some public building, 
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A Fountain 


or in the centre of a great entrance hall, like that 
of the Natural History Museum or the Imperial 
Institute. 

The complete work stands about twenty-five feet 
high, and despite its solid base has a marvellous 
air of grace and lightness. The unity of the whole 
idea is singularly well preserved. Each part seems 

the natural consequence 
of the rest, and you do 
not feel that it is a group 
standing on a more or less 
appropriate pedestal, still 
less that it was built up from 
interesting parts, to a more 
or less haphazard whole. 
From the surging foam at 
the base whence emerge 
three maids embracing 
three youths, who sweep 
down plunging to meet 
them, to the capital of the 
pillar, like a great Gothic 
“*poppyhead,” to the three 
boys supporting the floral 
crown, which is the apex of 
the composition, all is har- 
monious, dexterously put 
together, and from every 
point a graceful work of art. 
The fin-like wings of the 
figures help to merge the 
whole into a perfectly com- 
ponentand natural group, so 
that each figure is scarcely 
distinguishable by _ itself, 
and yet no confusion or 
unduly complicated dis- 
order results. It is possible 
that the lily petals which 
encircle the basin at the 
foot, and some details 
of the floral crown, may 
appear rather restless and 
out of harmony with the 
broad effect of the whole. 

But the effect of a design intended for metal 
cannot be minutely criticised in white plaster. 
The point which deserves insistence is the perfect 
concord of all the details into a single work con- 
ceived, one might imagine, from the very first 
moment. The modelling of the figures, the group- 
ing which in every new silhouette comes pleasantly, 
and the upward rush of the whole, combine to 
single it out as a work of high achievement. 
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HE .TASTE FOR 
TRIFLES. 


THERE was an Art 


Note in the Daz/y 


Graphic lately which deserves 
quoting : “ Young painters,” the 
writer says, “would do well to 
bear in mind that they should 
turn their attention to the paint- 
ing of small pictures if they wish 
to sell their works. Formerly 
people liked to have one or two 
pictures of moderate size in their 
rooms and leave plenty of wall 
space. Now it is all changed, 
and you often see rooms so 
crammed with small pictures that 
you fail to discover what the tint 
of the walls may be. Everything 
must be of small dimensions ; 
indeed, the life-sized portrait is 
beginning to lose its popularity 
in favour of one a fourth the size, 
and at picture sales you will find 
a fine work, eight feet by five, will 
not fetch a quarter of the price of 
an altogether inferior production 
of two feet by one. In the present 
day it seems, if an artist wishes 
to make money, he must measure 
his work by inches, not by feet.” 

This is true of other arts to- 
day : a busy age has little time for 
the five-act tragedy, the epic or 
the oratorio. Even grand opera 
of late has shown a tendency to 
shorter forms ; while the level of 
mere technique has risen, the 
level of intelligent appreciation 
has risen also, Therefore, we no 
longer enjoy elaborate exercises 
in any art undertaken to display 
the worker’s mastery of his craft. 
In place of the theme overladen 
with details and demanding sheer 
genius to carry it through on a 
huge scale, we prefer the idea 
epigrammatically put. The idea 
need be no less important; indeed, 
as detached lines of poetry show, * 
many a couplet gains immortality 
while a huge work sinks weighted 
by its own superfluouselaboration. 
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A FOUNTAIN (IN PLASTER), 22 FEET IN HEIGHT. BY J. W. 
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RAWING FOR REPRODUC- 
TION. LITHOGRAPHIC 
CHALK ON MICHALLET 
AND LALANNE PAPERS. 


IN a recent paper demonstrating the adapta- 
bility -of lithographic chalk for reproduction by 
direct process, mention was made of “ Michallet,” 
and we now give examples of work on this paper 
and also on Lalanne paper, which much resembles 
it; although it has certain characteristics more pro- 
nounced ; that is to say, in it the white lines 
develop more strongly than in the Michallet, as the 
sketch grows. These lines may or may not be a 
blemish ; some people think they lend a quaint 
distinctiveness and originality to a sketch which is 
not found in drawings on a more regular surface- 
Allongé, for example. Some excellent specimens 
of work on Michallet and other papers are con- 
tained in the Genres de Dessin, published by 
Fourant, and a glance through this and many other 
Parisian publications makes one marvel that 
British artists have made such sparing use of these 
papers for process-reproduction. It were well to 
mention here, perhaps, that both Lalanne and 
Michallet are obtainable of Messrs. Lechertier, 
Barbe & Co., 60 Reyent Street, W., and both are 
quite inexpensive. 

The two papers are readily distinguished apart. 
The water-mark of the Lalanne appears conspicu- 
ously on the sketch, Advancing Twilight, and the 
name of Michallet is plainly discernible down the 
right-hand side of the drawing of Beachy Head. If 
it appear desirable, this water-mark may be easily 
avoided, as it occupies the corner of the sheet. 
It is noticeable that the cross-lines—by which we 


Drawing for Reproduction 


mean the marks produced by the wires in manu- 
facture, which cross the sheet at intervals of about 
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FROM A DRAWING ON LALANNE PAPER (VERTICAL 
LINES), 8 x 44 








“A SUSSEX LANE.'’ FROM A DRAWING ON MICHALLET PAPER (9 x 44) 
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Drawing for Reproduction 


an inch—are almost imperceptible in the Study of _ piece, and while in the sketch, 4 Sussex Lane; 
Trees, but are less apparent in the Advancing no lines are visible, in that of Beachy Head they 





‘‘BEACHY HEAD."’ FROM A DRAWING ON MICHALLET PAPER (84 x 54) 


Twilight. This shows that the lines have more are just perceptible. This difference, however, 
prominence when running perpendicularly than _ is simply a matter of right and wrong sides, Beachy 
when lying horizontally across a drawing; and, Head being drawn on the right side and the other 





‘‘ADVANCING TWILIGHT.” FROM A DRAWING ON LALANNE PAPER (104 x 6) 


further, that persistent working tends to fill and on the reverse or wrong. Certainly the cross-line 
hide them. appear less obtrusive on the wrong side of either 
The piece of Michallet used was a rather smooth paper, therefore should the artist desire to avoid 
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Drawings of Spain by A. Wallace Rimington 








them he has but to hold the sheet up to the light 
and see which way the water-mark runs and to use 
the side on which it reads backward. For work 
to be much reduced Lalanne paper is the better: it 
is more open, and consequently less liable to 
become black in making the block, though Lalanne, 
like Michallet, varies in texture, and is smooth 
and rough by turns. 

These sketches have been made entirely with 
litho chalk No. 1, and they have been drawn with 
a view to reduction to about one-quarter original 
size. No pen or brush has been used. 


PAIN. DRAWINGS BY MR. A. 
WALLACE RIMINGTON, R.P.E., 
AT THE FINE ART SOCIETY’S 
GALLERY. 


PERHAPS no spot keeps its glamour so undimmed 
in memory as the Palace of the Moorish Kings, 
the Alhambra. To re-read Washington Irving’s 
tales is to plunge again into the most magical of 
all wonder-lands. Travellers who return from 
Venice, or some even from Japan itself, offer us 
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‘*GATE OF FONTARABIA,’’ FROM A DRAWING 
BY A. WALLACE RIMINGTON, R,P.E. 





prosaic narratives that vulgarise those once unreal 
places until they seem but tourists’ camping 
grounds ; yet all visitors speak of the Alhambra, as 
of the Taj Mahal itself, with unalloyed praise. 

Mr. Wallace Rimington’s one hundred and 
twenty-three pictures, now on view at the Fine Art 
Society’s Gallery, are not limited to this most 
famous building, but include architecture and 
cae , landscape of many different regions in Spain. 
on 4 era Yet the danger of all “subject” work is that the 

\ interest felt in depicting its literal worth must 
~—<— needs betray itself to the spectator. One doubts 
ms whether a work of the highest art could ever be a 
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faithful transcript of an actual scene, unless, 
gM perhaps, at a carefully chosen moment when 
a atmospheric effects reduced the importance of the 
thing seen, and exalted the effect of its aspect 
under those particular conditions. In very few of 
these pictures has Mr. Rimington discarded the 
effect of ordinary daylight. Therefore, although 
such treatment may tempt one to enjoy the beauty 
the painter saw, it certainly disturbs the critical 
cold-blooded analysis of the pictures as works of 
‘art, and even the admirable catalogue adds to the 
distraction of such study. The selection essential 
to art does not always run parallel with the selection 
required by topography—then comes the moment 
of decision, and often enough it would seem as if 
the dilemma were well-nigh insurmountable. 





‘*HOUSE OF DON PEDRO EL CRUEL, TOLEDO,"’ FROM 
A DRAWING BY A, WALLACE RIMINGTON, R.P.E. 
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‘‘PALENCIA CATHEDRAL,’ FROM A DRAWING 


BY A. WALLACE RIMINGTON, R.P.E. 


As, by permission of the artist, we are able to 
reproduce some of the pictures, one may leave the 
camera to describe them, and forbear an analysis 


Drawings of Spain by A. Wallace Rimington 


in words which can hardly compare with facts set 
forth in black and white. Although the charm of 
refined colour and the pleasant sentiment which 
distinguishes the artist’s work are lost to a great 
extent, yet some of the charm of well-composed 
groups and carefully selected points of view will 
serve to show that the exhibition itself affords a 
very interesting collection. By quoting Mr. 
Rimington’s own notes we shall explain the sub- 
jects he has kindly allowed us to reproduce, and 
show what an admirable help is this annotated 
catalogue. Of No. 11, Zhe Gate of Fontarabia, he 
says, “‘ Fontarabia is almost the first town in Spain, 
coming into it from France. It is placed on a 
rock overlooking the bay of the Bidasoa, and its 
picturesqueness awakens pleasurable anticipation 
of what may be found further on. Readers of 
Defoe will remember Robinson Crusoe coming 
here on his second voyage.” No. 5. Padencia 
Cathedral. “Paiencia is a city of stone-arcaded 
streets, blazing in summer and swept by the cold 
Asturian winds in winter. It is very picturesquely 
situated.” No. 23, Zhe Bridge of Alcantara, 
Toledo, is “the chief entrance to Toledo, and 
constantly being crossed by gaily-trapped mules, 
peasants in Toledo costume, water-carriers, and 
oxen carts. Theriver is the Tagus, where it enters 
the rocky ravine which isolates Toledo.” No. 88, 
House of Don Pedro el Cruel, Toledo: “ The huge 
and defiant iron nails are a peculiar feature of Toledo 
doorways. Behind is the convent of St. Isabel.” 
Altogether the Gallery shows what an inexhausti- 
ble wealth of architectural treasure is yet to be 
fully exploited in the Spanish peninsula, and, with 
the admirable book by Mr. Prentice reviewed in the 
last number, should set many artists Spain-wards. 
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‘* BRIDGE OF ALCANTARA, TOLEDO.” 








FROM A DRAWING BY A, WALLACE RIMINGTON, R.P.E. 
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HE ROYAL ACADEMY.  PRE- 
SIDENTIAL ADDRESS TO THE 
STUDENTS. 


Own Saturday, December 9, Sir Frederic 
Leighton, P.R.A., distributed the prizes awarded to 
the students of the Royal Academy Schools. 
A large number of the Academicians and Asso- 
ciates and a great many visitors filled the room. 
The following is taken from an official report 
of the prizes and prize winners :—Historical paint- 
ings—Joseph Interpreting Pharaoh's Dream, gold 
medal and travelling studentship, 4,200, Harold 
Edward Speed. Landscape painting—JA/vonrise 
before Sunset, ‘Turner gold medal and scholarship, 
£,50, Harold Waite. Landscape painting —‘‘Hedge- 
row Elms on Hillocks Green” (L’ Allegro), Creswick 
prize, £30, Harold Waite. Painting of a figure 
from the life—silver medal, first, Will. Hounsom 
Byles; silver medal, second, Isaac Snowman. 
Painting of a head from the life—silver medal, 
first, Evelyn C, E. Pyke-Nott ; silver medal, second, 
Isabel Campbell Anderson. Painting of a draped 
figure (open to female students 
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architectural drawings — Newgate Frison, silver 
medal, first, George J. J. Lacey. The Landseer 
scholarships—in painting, Leonard Watts and Sieg- 
fried Makepeace Wiens; in sculpture, Everard 
Stourton and David M‘Gill. 

After the distribution of the prizes the President 
delivered a long and admirably digested lecture on 
German Art. Dividing his subject into Archi- 
tecture, Sculpture, Painting, and the Minor Arts, 
he traced the historic growth of each, paying most 
attention to the “German Romanesque” (as he, 
like the Germans themselves, prefer to style the 
period Fergusson calls “ Early Gothic”) and the 
later German-Gothic. He noted especially the 
reticent and grave sobriety of the earlier style, and 
the erratic self-indulgence of the later period when 
“the undeniable gain in variety and individuality 
was outweighed by the growth of mere handicrafts- 
man’s dexterity, and by the prevalence of the 
uncouth spirit of the dourgeois with his absorbing 
delight in a puzzle.” He also deplored the lack in 
German architects of subtle delight in varied 
rhythms, which is felt not only in the monotony of 





only)—silver medal, first, Eve- 
lyn C. E. Pyke-Nott; silver 
medal, second, Beatrice Emma 
Parsons. Cartoon of a draped 
figure—A Roman Orator De- 
claiming, silver medaland prize, 
#25, Katherine Mary Willis. 
Design in monochrome for a 
figure picture—TZhe Death of 
the First-born (Exodus xii. 29, 
30), Armitage prize, first, 
4#,3°, and bronze medal, not 
awarded ; Armitage prize and 
bronze medal, second, £10, 
Will. Hounsom Byles. De- 
sign for the decoration of a 
portion of a public building 
— Abundance, prize, £40, 
Bryam Shaw. Composition 
in sculpture—/phigenia, gold 
medal and travelling student- 
ship, £200, David M‘Gill. 
Set of three models of a 
figure from the life—first prize, 
4,50, and silver medal, Fred- 
erick Thomas; second prize, 
4, 20, Sydney Herbert Physick. 
Model of a design — The 
Death of the First-born (Exo- 
dus xii. 29, 30), first prize, 
4/30, Henry Poole; second 
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prize, £10, Frank Jenkins. 
Design for a medal—Saving 
of Life from Drowning, silver 
medal, not awarded. Model 
of a statue or group—silver 
medal, Frank Jenkins. Design 
in architecture—A Provincial 
Town Hall, gold medal and 








travelling studentship, £ 200, ‘‘ JOSEPH INTERPRETING PHARAOH'S DREAM.”” BY HAROLD EDWARD SPEED 


James S. Stewart. Set of 
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their mapping out of spaces, but also the monotony _ teristic of German Art, he thought, was its compre 
of their relief, especially. in the treatment of the hensive love for all animal creation ; not for birds 
pilasters of the Renaissance period, on which “the only, but for every kind of beast and insect. 








‘* JOSEPH INTERPRETING PHARAOH'S DREAM.’ BY J. S. WATSON 


ornament, instead of that exquisite play andalterna- his rapid sketch of German painters, Albert Durer 
tion of crisp projection and gradual evanescence in and Hans Holbein were taken as typical specimens. 
its relief which make the best Italian work, shows In the Minor Arts he noticed surprising fruitful 
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“‘ABUNDANCE,"’ LUNETTE, FOR THE DECORATION OF A PUBLIC BUILDING. BRYAM SHAW. (R.A. PRIZE DESIGN) 


too often a dull uniformity of bulk and a too clumsy _ ness, especially in the great wealth of jewellery and 
rudeness in its execution.” Another marked charac- goldsmiths’ work, still preserved to us, and showed 
137 
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how “gradually and with the growing prosperity of 
the cities and the ir ._asing wealth of the burgher, 
are found more . .. more scope in the adornment 
of civic and private life. More and more it seized 
upon every object, not of mere display, but of daily 
use ; everywhere was manifest that constant and 
consistent desire that everything which has form 
and colour, and is capable of adornment, shall be 
ennobled by the touch of Art.” This, he felt, ‘‘wasa 
lesson and rebuke to us who are of kindred blood 
in this day of desultory dilettantism or vague in- 
difference. For not the paraphernalia of state alone, 
not alone the armour of the knight or the chain of 
the patrician were thought to call for the added 
grace of beauty, but every humblest household, 
necessary thing: the platter, though of lead ; the 
spoon, albeit of wood ; the knife, the mug, the jug, 
the housewife’s key, the dresser, the cupboard, all 
these called forth in turn delightful manifestations 
of designing skill.” 

By the courtesy of the artists we are able to 
reproduce three of the prize designs and two 
others exhibited in competition. The prize de- 
sign for Sculpture, by Mr. M‘Gill, will follow. 


The Portrait from life, by Mr. Eustace Calland, 
is a costume study of Mr. William Theodore 
Peters—as Bertrand de Roaix. The photograph, 
we understand, is now being exhibited at Paris. 
Mr. Peters is the author of a forthcoming volume 
of verse, containing, among other numbers, the 
Pierrot of a Minute, a charming poem already 
familiar through the author’s recitation in public. 











‘‘IPHIGENIA AND HER ATTENDANTS REMOVING 
ST, SEBASTIAN.” BY HENRY POOLE 














‘*HEDGEROW ELMS ON HILLOCKS GREEN,” 
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BY HAROLD WAITE, (R.A, CRESWICK PRIZE) 

















PHOTOGRAPHED 
FROM LIFE BY 
EUSTACE CALLAND 
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The Printed Book 


OME RECENT VOLUMES ON 
THE PRINTED BOOK AND ITS 
DECORATION, 


THERE are books that appeal to collec- 

tors and those interested in the art of book- 

making. The present season has been rather fruit- 
ful in adding to the comparatively small number of 
these. This revival of interest in the literature of 
the subject is another recognition of the increased 
attention paid to the production and illustration of 
books. Therefore we may consider briefly some of 
the most notable, and discuss their merits with a 
certain sense of fitness in bringing together a group 
differing widely 





in appearance, 
yet all recognis- 
ing the art that 
is dearest to the 
bibliophile. 

The first on 
the list—Mr. 














Pollard’s Zarly 
Illustrated 
Books*—has 
been eagerly 
awaited by all 
interested in the 
illustration of 
the printed 
book, and is 
curiously happy 
in its moment 
of arrival. Mr. 
William Morris, 
who has shown 
the world his 
idea of a perfect 
book, has_ pub- 
licly extolled the 
young Birming- 
ham artists who 
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are working in 
ways that hark 
back to the ex- 
amples of Mr. Pollard’s volume. As the author 
in a very pithy preface remarks: “A book may 
be very profusely and even very judiciously illus- 
trated without being much the better for it deco- 
ratively.” His first sentence runs: “ No point in 
the history of printing has been more frequently 
insisted on than the perfection to which the art at- 
tained at the moment of its birth” ; and his argument 
goes far to justify his belief in the statement. The 
great value of this excellent work, considered histori- 
cally or from the book-collector’s standpoint, need 
not be dwelt upon; the author’s claim to scholarship, 
and a peculiarly wide knowledge of his subject, are 
beyond dispute. From title-page to colophon, 
during the course of two centuries, the internal 
decoration of the book is followed, discussed, and 
illustrated ; and in the fifty-eight illustrations we 
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* Early Illustrated Books. By AtFreD W. PoLtarp. 
(London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 
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have typical instances of detached cuts, full pages 
with type, initials, head-pieces, printers’ marks, and, 

















DESIGNED BY C. R, HALKETT. (‘‘ ENGLISH BOOK- 
PLATES."" G. BELL & SONS) 


in fact, of the whole range of devices and pictures 
then somewhat lavishly employed. Although from 
occasional remarks we can discover not merely 
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that Mr. Pollard is keenly alive to the artistic 
qualities of his theme, but has very definite 
opinions thereon, yet critical analysis of the illustra- 
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tions has evidently been deliberately set aside, and 
the record of the two hundred years made as full 
and complete as possible with unimpassioned 
summing up of the various points that distinguish 
each particular style. The harmonious whole 
resulting from the paper, type, illustrations, initial 
letters and borders, which he claims for many of 
the volumes of the old printers may be readily 
granted, without the least readiness to accept such 
harmony as the final word in book-planning. It 
may be that no one has yet produced a result equally 
perfect with polished paper, delicate process-blocks, 
and the more academic drawing which modern 
taste requires ; but even to infer that with the new 
materials no equally satisfactory book can ever be 
made, is not a position which Tur Stup1o is willing 
to take. In every past age of art we finda gradual 
improvement up to a certain point, and then a more 
or less rapid decline. It is only yesterday—so to 
speak—that these hundred and one innovations 
came upon us; but if when the new materials are 
understood, all the care and thought that is now 
being so freely bestowed upon efforts to make a 
modern book harmonious, with type, decoration, 
and paper in perfect relation have not then suc- 
ceeded, a careful study of this entirely delightful 
volume may help on the end, because many of 
the fundamental principles of fitness and beauty 
hold good whatever be the style chosen to express 
them. Mr. Pollard has done well in recording the 
triumphs of the older printers, and if modern pub- 
lishers will only work as carefully, and employ 
artists not merely to draw pictures but to super- 
intend the whole matter, material will accumulate 
for a future editor in, say, the twenty-third cen- 
tury, to issue such a volume relating to our own 
time, in which Mr. Pollard’s book itself should find 
place as an instance of a very harmonious volume. 

The next volume* touches a subject that has 
only very recently occupied a place within the 
limited group which attracts the sympathy of collec- 
tors. Itiscurious to see that coloured illustrations 
to books, drawings by a large number of artists, first 
editions of certain popular authors, and a dozen 
more characteristic features of the book which out- 
siders would deem as important as those which are 
recognised “subjects” to collect, fail to tempt the 
cognoscentt, At present even Aldines and Elzevirs 
are not greatly prized except in very perfect states, 
emblem books are hardly sought after, and yet the 
book-plate—a mere label of ownership—has a 
society and a literature of its own. 

It seems hardly a year since Mr. Egerton Castle’s 
book came as the forerunner, so far as the general 
public were concerned, of the cult of “the ex 
libris.” Now the hobby it treated is almost 
elevated to a recognised position among collectors, 
and (so we are told) the market value of specimens 
is rapidly rising. This volume, re-cast and with a 
hundred new engravings, is likely to become the 
standard book for popular reference, since, so far, 
it is the only one that treats to any great extent 
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Edition. (London: George Bell & Sons.) 


of modern plates. Here we are permitted to re- 
produce five of the most interesting of the newly 
included examples—the plates of Messrs. Alma 
Tadema, R.A., W. Rae Macdonald, E. H. New, 
George Kitchin, and that of the Rev. R. 8. Phil- 
pott. Of new artists introduced here, Mr. G. W. 
Eve, with two really fine armorial compositions, is 
perhaps the most important, since he preserves the 
best traditions of the heraldic book-plate, and sets 
them forth in a masterly fashion. The work of the 
young Birmingham artists, Messrs. C. M. Gere, 
E. H. New, Sidney Heath, and Oliver Brackett, is 
not unfamiliar to readers of THE Strupio. Mr. F. 
C. Tilney has two excellent examples of quite 
another school, the one we reproduce here, and 
another for Mr. F. H. Evans, a bibliophile who is 
the adviser and friend of most city book-lovers. 
Among the new full-page plates are a fine colour 
facsimile, by Mr. W. Griggs, of the Nicholas-Bacon 
ex “ibris, the smaller Pepys portrait plate, a very 
graceful composition that Mr. Carlton Stitt uses ; 
and four fresh examples of the reigning king of 
engravers, Mr. C. W. Sherborn. The graceful 
fancy of Mrs. Castle is displayed in the photo- 
gravure of Mr. Walter Herries Pollock ex /idris, and 
in several others reproduced by process. Mr. 
Castle’s crisp and eminently readable text needs no 
praise ; it is not often one gets so much solid fact 
presented so easily and lightly. 

That a subject so interesting as Printers’ Marks,* 
interesting alike to artists and bookmen, should have 
hitherto lacked an English monograph is curious, 
when one recalls the number of volumes upon every 
detail of the printed book. Possibly the modern 
craze for book-plates has turned many students of 
the cult to study the devices of the old printers, 
which undoubtedly supplied several very prominent 
and insistent types for the “ex libris.” As Mr. 
Roberts observes, shorn of all the romance and 
glamour that surround the works of the early 
printers, these devices are but trade-marks. True, 
but even trade-marks on other goods in those days 
had much artistic beauty. Then, when the de 
signers aimed at prettiness, or at least at decora 
tion, they produced art ; now, when our efforts are , 
for art, we produce prettiness, and not always deco 
ration in its rightful sense. The first known 
mark is that of Fust and Schoeffer in a colophon 
of the Mainz Psalter, 1457, a volume so rare that 
Mr. Quaritch values it at five thousand guineas ; it 
is only the third book printed, and the first dated; 
and the first edition was only a dozen copies. 

The printer’s mark offers, as it were, a popular 
commentary on the prevailing fashion, reflecting 
more or less clearly the decorative spirit of its period. 
From the early English of Caxton and the primi 
tives, through the cumbrous Renaissance, as Ger- 
many and Holland debased the purity of the Italian 
type, to the tame devices of the early nineteenth 
century, examples of all styles are well reproduced 
(some barely squeezed on a page of this volume), 
down to the smaller but not less attractive devices 

* Printers’ Marks (London : 
George Bell & Sons.) 
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of modern publishers. It must be confessed that 
many a cut, pleasant enough on the soft rough 
paper of its original, looks crude and out of place 
on a smooth texture. So, too, beside the exact 
mechanical precision of the page of type in this 
book—excellent as it is—the old woodcuts look 
unkempt and disordered ; but the fertility of inven- 
tion they display, their superb decorative employ- 
ment of black and white, and their often admirable 
composition, are lessons to designers in the same 
or kindred fields to-day. 

The couple of hundred illustrations are repro- 
duced from 
examples of 
English, 
French, Ger- 
man, Swiss, 
Spanish, 
Italian, 
Dutch and 
Flemish ori- 
ginals, and 
(although 
two thou- 
sand would 
not exhaust 
known varie- 
ties) may 
safely be 
taken as re- 
presenting 
fairly well- 
nigh every 
type, includ- 
ing a_ few 
unique = spe- 
cimens. The 
modern de- 
vices show 
that the cus- 
tom is being revived, but since printer and pub- 
lisher are no longer one as a rule, it is the latter 
in most cases who proclaims himself to-day. The 
subjects for the most part are full of symbolism ; 
and even the punning allusions—sometimes very far- 
fetched conceits—are in harmony with the present 
taste. The Chiswick Press has evidently done 
its best to make the book worthy of its theme. 
Mr. Roberts’ plan is simple, his style to the point, 
and his intimate knowledge of old printers and their 
ways has turned a mere catalogue to a very read- 
able sketch of the greater subject—the history of 
the book itself. It is a book that appeals to a great 
many beside the book-collector or the antiquary. 

Another book that appeals to the book-lover 
perhaps more deeply than even the three already 
noticed, is an English version of Octave Uzanne’s 
book on the Quays of Paris, now entitled Zhe 
Book-Hunter in Paris,* which Mr. Elliot Stock has 
just issued. Mr. Augustine Birrell prefaces it 
with one of his practical, humorous and sympathetic 
essays. When he says, “almost as much nonsense 
has been written about books as in them,” you feel 

* The Book-Hunter in Paris. Elliot 
Stock, 21s, 
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144 Illustrations. 


that, good bibliophile as he is, he appreciates the 
true passion for collecting without any maudlin 
sentimentality. That the Quays of Paris offer a 
subject most attractive to bookmen goes without 
saying, and despite the 
French way of rambling 
round the subject, with 
strings of anecdotes that 
suggest the lamp, it is a 
delightful book, well 
translated. 

Indeed, while most of 
the others in this desul- 
tory notice could only 
be read from cover to 
cover by those techni- 
cally interested, Zhe 
Book-Hunter in Farts 
would keep the average 
reader thoroughly 
amused. It is a very 
worthy addition to a DESIGNED BY C. M. GERE. 
peculiarly limited (“enGLisH BooK-PLATES.”. BELL) 
group, and deserves to ' 
become.a standard volume indispensable to all 
true bookmen. Two of the charming illustrations 
we are permitted to reproduce, which appear on page 
144, may serve to indicate the merit of the rest. 

Here, too, we may fitly notice one chapter of a 
sumptuous folio, Some Minor Arts as Practised in 
England,* which deals with bookbinding. The 
colour reproductions by Mr. W. Griggs seem the 
veritable covers themselves and no mimicked | 
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presentation. It is very interesting to see what 
England has done in her own way in this most 
artistic of all the crafts. There is a domestic 
sumptuous quality about the best English bindings, 


* Some Minor Arts, &c. Illustrated. Folio, (London: 
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books that Royalty might read when it was not 
wearing its crown, that is worth appreciation. 
Nowhere is a lavish display of gold less tawdry 
than in the cover of a book, provided it be deftly 
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BOOK OF L, ALMA TADEMA, R.A. 
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applied, and the examples so cunningly 
imaged here should tend to inspire the modern 
binder to still more ambitious projects. To the 
rest of this beautiful book we hope to return later. 

In addition to the book-plates from Mr. Castle’s 
book, we are able to publish for the first time fac- 
similes of two new designs by Mr. R. Anning Bell ; 
one for the popular professor of the Slade School, 
the same size as the original drawing, the other for 
Mr. Arthur Nowell, in a reduced size. Also a 
new book-plate for Mr.. Clement. Shorter, the 
popular editor of Zhe J/lustrated London News 
and Zhe Sketch, designed by one of the most 
brilliant character draughtsmen, Phil May. Two 
others, by Messrs. Sidney Heath and Oliver 
Brackett, also appear here in continuation of the 
series of modern plates we have already inserted, 
and shall continue to publish occasionally. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


In Gipsy-Land. By E. R. PENNELL, illustrated 
by JosEPH PENNELL. (London: Fisher Unwin.)— 
This is by no means the first pilgrimage one 
has taken in fancy with the artist and his wife, 
who are responsible for some of the most plea- 
sant and unconventional books of travel that late 
years have seen. Gipsy-land, like Bohemia, is a 
widespread domain. Mrs. Pennell first strayed into 
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it on the borders of 
Philadelphia, and 
after journeying 
across the map to 
Hungary in search 
of the gipsy in his 
native habitat, she 
finds that “the 
ideal was more 
nearly realised at 
home after all.” 
Mr. Pennell’s de- 
lightful sketches 
and studies add 
to the interest of 
the book, which is 
well printed by the 
De Vinne Press, 
New York. The 
blocks are natu- 
rally excellent 
types for study by 
those interested in 
“process ” work. 
On the Charac- 
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ter, Nature, and §& 

Use of Colours. A BOOK-PLATE DESIGNED BY 
By W. J. Muck- SIDNEY HEATH 
LEY. (London: 


Baillitre, Tindall & Cox. 4s.).—The fourth edition 
of this excellent handbook, issued twelve years 
after the first, has been revised to date, and an 
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New Publications 


appendix added which embodies the result of 
many experiments to test the permanence of pig- 
ments. The matter is sound and well put, although 
as an official handbook with the imprimatur of 
South Kensington it addresses the student rather 
than the expert, the advice it gives on the choice 
of colours and their stable or fugitive character 
should be at hand in every studio for reference. 
Rip Van Winkie, with fifty-three Illustrations by 
G. H. Boucuton, A.R.A. (London: Macmillan.) 
-—In choosing Washington Irving’s most popular 
numbers in his Sketch Book, Mr. G. H. Boughton 
has found imaginative themes which involve more 
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FROM “RIP VAN WINKLE" (MACMILLAN & CO.) 


dramatic interest than he usually depicts ; in fact, 
had they appeared anonymously one would hardly 
have identified a large number to be his work. The 
illustrations which are reproduced by facsimile 
woodcutting, are specially interesting in a day of 
process ; although, to speak quite frankly, they do 
not impel one to join in the wail of regret some 
few people to-day see fit to raise. Despite the 
clever manner in which much of the delicate grace 
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of Mr. Boughton’s work has been kept, 
despite the added interest that attaches to 
hand work, one doubts whether the greater 
fidelity of the best process had not yielded 
a more literal and therefore more enjoy- 
able transcript of the artist’s originals. The 
specimen we are permitted to reproduce 
here may be studied with advantage. Pos- 
sibly the best wood-engraving surpasses the 
average “ half-tone block” ; but here, with 
sympathy for the engraver, and a certain 
jealous prejudice against the supremacy of 
the camera, sheer honesty compels one to 
own a regret that Mr. Boughton’s ex- 
quisitely delicate work is offered with the 
accent of another artist superadded. All 
the same, it is by way of being an epoch- 
making book, for it is certainly an elaborate 
document on the side of the engraver. 
Frangipanni. By Murray GILCHRIST. 
(Derby: Frank Murray.)—In a day of 
dainty books this, the first volume of a new 
series, entitled “The Regent’s Library,” is 
distinctly noticeable. In size recalling the 
Pseudonym Library, it has a very tasteful 
cover of-gold upon green, while the print- 
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ing and build of each page show excellent taste. 
Here, although unable to discuss the text (all- 
important though that item is in any book), it 
must suffice to say that it is a story of singular 
power, well told, and wrought to a fine climax 
that justifies its choice as number one of what 
we hope may be a long series. Mr. William 
Sharp’s Vistas is announced for the next volume. 

Humorous Poems. By Tuomas Hoop. 
trated by C. E. Brock. (London: Macmillan & 
Co.)—Hood needs no praise ; even if the gloom 
of the jin de siecle laughter still lurks in his ready 
lines. Yet the chief interest of this capitally printed 
book lies in its illustrations. Report says the new 
draughtsman is young and a Cambridge man. 
The pictures themselves say he is an artist with 
insight, humour, a distinct power in creating types, 
and with more than average technique to express 
himself: of the school of Caldecott and Hugh 
Thompson no doubt, but a very worthy recruit, 
one who may eclipse his heroes, if he can find his 
own individuality. Grace and humour are 
pleasantly allied in his work, which also shows a 
distinctly “‘ bookish ” character, so that it decorates 
the page. By the kindness of the publishers we 
are able to show proof that 1893 has added another 
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man to the list of the few who are destined to be 
collected and re-collected in more senses than one. 
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In a Cornish Township. By DOLL, 
PENTREATH. (London: T. Fisher Un 
win.)—Here it would be pertinent to 
notice the capital illustrations by Percy 
R. Craft, which add to the value of this 

book, and commend its novel and tasteful bind 
ing ; but having read it, the charm of its narra 
tive is so insistent that you cannot discuss its 
artistic externals. Why it has that elusive 
charm would take a long article to explain, and 
then possibly it would be found too subtle for 
analysis. It is a really delightful study of a 
picturesque district that has nothing in kin 
with Cranfurd, and yet one cannot help coupling 
the two, and, having done so, further praise is 
superfluous; for who does not prize Mrs. Gaskell 
as a unique classic ? 

Living English Poets, Mpcccxci. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co.)—The “get up” of this 
book is so fine an example of the art of book- 
making almost without ornament, that even 
its beautifully reproduced frontispiece, vets’ 
Corner, by Herbert Railton, is merely an addi- 
tion to the book, and not an essential part of 
its beauty, which consists in some of the best 
printing we have seen even from the Chiswick 
Press, on fine paper, with ordered margins. 
Here the well-chosen and charming contents 
cannot be considered. 

Goblin Market. By Curistina Rossetti. 
Illustrated by Laurence Housman. (London. 
Macmillan.)—The binding of this charming 
book has been already illustrated in these pages, 
and now some of its internal decorations are 
reproduced to show what a very delightful little 
volume it is. Mr. Housman is rapidly dis 
covering the hardest problem to an artist 
himself. Although redolent of the Millais 
of the Once-a-Week school, no less than the 
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ILLUSTRATED BY C, E. 


BROCK 


New Publications 


strongly individual work of Mr. Charles Ricketts, 
there is sign of a distinctly personal note which 
promises much. One might exhaust many good 


superlatives in praise of this daintiest of dainty 
books. Caviare to the many, to the few who enjoy 
fancy and finely imagined ornament it offers more 
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FROM ‘‘ GOBLIN MARKET” (MACMILLAN & CO.) 


decorative suggestions in its small compass than 
any volume of equal size one can recall. 

The Years Art, 1894. (London: J. S. Virtue 
& Co.)—To discuss fully so indispensable a work 


were as futile as an essay on the value of the London 

Directory, Bradshaw, or Whitaker's Almanack. 

One comes to buy this book, not to praise it, and 
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save that the most retiring of mankind—editors— 
are here dragged from obscurity to a modified 
publicity, what need one say of an annnal, better 
than ever this year, except in the words of a famous 
advertisement, that it is always good alike. 


AMONG forthcoming works in preparation of 
especial interest to artists, one of the most important 
is a portfolio of 450 photographs, imperial 4to, of 
Indian Architecture, to be issued in three series 
at intervals of a twelvemonth, at the cost of £10 
each, by Mr. W. Griggs. This superb publication 


‘*GOBLIN MARKET"’ (MACMILLAN & CO.) 


FROM 


will be illustrated from the negatives in possession 
of the India Office. Another volume that will 
be welcome is a new edition of the excellent 
Elementary History of Art, by N. D’Anvers (Nancy 
Bell), revised by the author. Vanishing London: 
a book of sketches of Old Houses in London and 
Westminster, by Roland W. Paul (Pugin Student 


R.1.B.A., 1888), judging by the prospectus, will 
be of great artistic value. 

Here, too, we may note the new series of Zhe 
Portfolio, which is now a royal 8vo pamphlet of 
go pages; the whole being devoted entirely to 
Rembrandt Etchings with four facsimiles by 
Amand-Durand, and 36 blocks in the text, by Mr. 
P. G. Hamerton. It is an excellent monograph. 























AWARDS IN THE PRIZE COM- 
PETITIONS, 


A Heap 1N PEN anv INK (B1). 
TuE large number of designs sent in for this 
competition bore witness to its popularity, but the 
quality was not up to the average. With a view to 
give competitors the judgment of an accomplished 
artist and acknowledged expert, Mr. Joseph Pennell 





FIRST PRIZE, ‘'S. TEL 
was asked to criticise and adjudge the awards. 
The following is his report : 

“T have looked over the drawings you have 
sent me. They are not, I fear, exactly calcu- 
lated to gain for their authors fame or renown 


as illustrators, or even win for them the satis- 
faction of having their work printed. 

“The only 

drawing which 


has any real feel- 
ing for line is 
that by S. Ze/— 
A Fre nch Girl— 
which shows care 
in handling, cha 
racter, and dis- 
tinction. It is 
not, however, 
very original in 
execution, and 
the hair is care- 
lessly done and 
could not be re- 
produced with- 
out much careful 
hand work. 
HAN _ “Still, this is 
; far the best of 
the lot. 
“Nearly all the 











“‘ FLEDGLING”’ 





Awards in the Prize Competitions 


rest are done 
without the 
slightest know- 
ledge of line 
work or under- 
standing of the 
medium. Darkie 


has a_ sense 
of colour and 
decoration, but 


no appreciation 
of line. Fledg- 
/ing has striven 
for modelling in 
one drawing, and 
is careful and 
thoughtful in 
another. Jvory, 
to whom I 
should award 
the second 
place, is big, 
bold, and seriously vigorous, but the dress is not 
well expressed. Zero has such good delicate work 
in the face, that the hair, dress, and background 
look all the worse in consequence ; Adacus is not 
bad. There is something in et/aw, despite the 
poor dress—in fact, save in that by S. Ze/—the 
drapery and costumes are all bad. 

“Many have some character, more are studied 
from photos or work in wash or colour—only a 
few, I am glad to say, imitate woodcuts and people 
and methods they do not understand. But be- 
yond §. Ze/ and /vory, there is little to note. 

“One wishes to be just, and neither unduly dis- 
courage or encourage people like those who have 
rendered the effect of paint well, or those others 
who might do something if once they understood 








’ 


SECOND PRIZE. ‘IVORY’ 


that the object of 2 pen-drawing is not to look 
as much like a bad wood-engraving as possible. 
“Still these competitions are interesting, and 
show what is being done, and I do not see why 
they should not prove useful.—Yours, 
“ JosEPH PENNELL.” 
First Prize, One guinea (S. Tel, Miss Estelle 
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Awards in the Prize Competitions 


ID. Avigdor, 35 Lancaster Gate, W.) SECOND 
PrizE, Half a guinea (Jvory, Arthur Gilfillan, 
84 Roslea Drive, Dennistoun, Glasgow). Honour- 
able mention: Adacus, R. W. Sampson, 3 The 
Myrtle, Sidmouth ; Darkie, C. Richardson, High 
Street, Petersfield ; Fledgling, Miss Jean Mitchell, 
21 Crescent Road, Sharrow, Sheffield ; J/ay, Miss 
M. E. Furniss, West Hill, Epsom ; Ret/aw, Walter 
Broomhead, 35 Banstead Terrace, Leeds; Zero, 
G. F. Hopkins, 10 Holywell, Oxford ; this would 
have been reproduced had not the work been too 
delicate for reduction. 


PRIZE COMPETITION FOR STAINED 
GLASS.—(A. VIL) 


THE awards in this competition are unavoidably 
delayed, owing to the illness of one of the judges. 
We hope to announce the results next month. 


The Second Prize in the Tapestry Competition, 
Madder Brown, has been awarded to Miss Ger- 


DESIGN FOR A CUSHION, FIRST PRIZE, ‘‘ TOBY”’ 


trude Roots, The White House, St. Peter’s, Can- 
terbury ; the non-arrival of the address which tem- 
porarily disqualified it being fully explained, 


AWARDS IN THE COMPETITION FOR 
A CUSHION DESIGN.—(C, 1.) 


Tue large number of designs sent in for this, the 
first competition for amateurs’ work, shows a very 


high ‘level of excellence. As in other cases, the 
selection illustrated has not been governed by 
merit alone. Many drawings of really excellent 
idea were unadapted for reproduction. Despite 
the rule requiring ink to be used in solid line or 
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mass, without wash, some were in wash and others 
in pencil. The colour schemes were especially 
good, some. really fine in their harmony, and the 
average at least inoffensive and pleasant. The 
first prize seemed so good as a design, that to mark 
its excellence we have had it reproduced by a more 
costly process so as to convey, as far as possible in 
black and white, the effect of its colour. 

First Prize, One guinea (Toby, Mrs. Kather- 
ine Ward, 5 Dordrecht Mansions, Haarlem Road, 
S.W.): Flowers and snails in white, leaves green, 
background blue, outlines golden orange. 

SECOND PrizE, Hadf a guinea (Taurus, Walter 
M. Bull, 28 Ismailia Road, Forest Gate, E.): The 
colouring of this is simple, and yet not easy to put 
in words. On a dark blue ground, the foliage is in 
shades of green, the flowers red in the centre, and 
yellow at either side of each group. 

The following are awarded honourable mention: 

Abracadabra (Harry A. Churchill, St. Paul’s 
Square, Burton-on-Trent): a good design in 
itself, but too monotonous for the worker, and not 
specially suitable for a cushion. Bat (Mrs. C. 
F. Dawson, Leonard’s Place, Bingley, Yorks) : 
good as a design, but requiring more work than 
the effect would repay. Berthiah (Miss B. N. 
Graham, 35 Prince’s Gate, S.W.): well adapted 
for the needle, and with varied interest in work- 
ing, but rather too mechanical in its presen- 
tation. Boss (Miss H. M. Fernie, Wychwood, 
West Street, Scarborough) : this fine colour scheme 
of oranges and browns is peculiarly well adapted 
for the material, and excellent in every way. 
Chalks (Miss F. Philips, 11 North Avenue, Clar- 
endon Park, Leicester): could the clever effect of 
the work be preserved with the needle this would 
be excellent. Cantab (Miss Edith L. Ferrabee, 
7 Panton Street, Cambridge): pleasing in the 
colour of the conventional flowers and foliage. 
£nid (Miss Gertrude Roots, The White House, 
St. Peter’s, Canterbury): a good arrangement of 
animal forms and conventional foliage in colours 
on a green background. ric (Isabel Brittain, 11 
Highfield, Scarborough): the colour in this group 
for appliqué and crewels is unusual and good ; but 
the reproduction fails to convey the conspicuous 
originality of the coloured design. Fancy (Miss 
Amy Siers, Greenhil! Road, Moseley, Birmingham) : 
one of several treatments of honeysuckle sent in, 
which is peculiarly graceful in colour and line, but 
the tracing is too weak to reduce satisfactorily. 
Goodluck (Miss Oldfield, 3 Ladbrooke Square, 
W.): singularly well drawn. Huguenot (C. H. 
B. Quennell, 44 Lower Kennington Lane, S.E.) : 
for silk-embroidery on blue cloth, the foliage in 
various shades of green, excepting those portions 
in the heart-shaped panels, which are reddish 
brown. Honeysuckle (Miss Ethel M. Child, 
Greenhill Road, Moseley, Birmingham): another 
pleasant treatment of the flower taken for the 
pseudonym. Xohanas San (Miss M. E. Scott, 
Elmstead Grange, Chislehurst, Kent): despite its 
unsuitability for a cushion, there is a naive charm 
about it that deserves commendation. Munguam 
retrorsum (Emil Hatschek, 13 Spring Road, 
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SECOND PRIZE, “‘ TAURUS” 


Edgbaston, Birmingham): a very striking panel 
in solid blacks, metallic gold, and white, upon a 
pale blue ground ; the tracing conveys no idea of 
its actual merit. Vancie (Mrs. Annie Haynes, 
Cofton Hall, Alvechurch, Worcestershire): yet 
another pleasant treatment of the honeysuckle. 
Orchis (Miss A. M. Erskine, Martin Manor, 
Horncastle): the harmony of gold, green and 
purple gives a rich effect quite absent in the black 
and white. Orange Pip (Miss Longe, Spixworth 
Park, Norwich): fresh and bright. Pisces (Miss 
Mabel Syrett, 113 Ashley Gardens, Westminster, 
S.W.): a clever treatment of fishes, tracing too 
sketchy for reproduction. Poppy (J. G. Hardy, 
37 Danvers Street, Chelsea, S.W.): a very pleasant 
and workable design. /erseus (Mrs. H. A. 
Heaton, Sans Souci, St. Albans Road, Watford) : 
a really charming design based on Oriental 
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motives, dainty incolour, and well planned ; as the 
tracing was partly in faint wash, it could not be 
reproduced with the others. Passiflora (Mrs. A. 
E. ‘Turpin, Rose Bank, Lancaster): a beautiful 
design, which would have been illustrated had the 
tracing been complete ; it is exquisitely arranged 
and accomplished in treatment. Plantagenet 
(Miss Mary C. Offord, St. Giles, Norwich): a 
simple group of teazles, geometrically disposed, to 
be worked in terra-cotta and pink on a maize satin 
ground. ersia (Miss E. S. Wilkinson, 33 Sydney 
Avenue, Black Rock, Dublin): dainty and 
charming work, spoilt by the word “ Rest” in 
eccentric letters, marring the repose of the design. 
Peacock (Miss Mabel E. Robinson, 35 New 
Elvet, Durham): a singularly original design, but 
drawn in wash, and so debarred from reproduction. 
Student (Miss Mary Ivens, 29 George Road, 














‘* HUGUENOT ” 





Awards in Prize Competition for a Cushion 


Edgbaston, Birmingham): two designs; the one 
illustrated is boldly treated in sumptuous colour, 
somewhat ecclesiastical ; the other is equally fine in 
colour. Zwyning (C. A. Allen, 50 Lorne Street, 
Kidderminster): here the drawing is admirable, 
but the colour distinctly unpleasing. Zwu/ip (no 
address) : the design is good, and its colours dainty 
—yellow tulips, with a yellow framework of petals, 
on a pale blue ground with green leaves. Zown- 
field (Mrs. Arthur Powell, Townfield, Dorking) : 
shows considerable ingenuity in the arrangement 
of the design. White Cockade (Miss Anna G. 
Lang, Mayfield, Inverness, N.B.): simple but 
satisfactory. White Kitten (Miss M. Watson, 3 
Conduit Street, W.): a good conventional treat- 
ment of the orchid. Yamas (Miss A. K. Win- 
draw, Greenhill Road, Moseley, Birmingham): a 
fine colour study that would look superb in actual 
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“ TWYNING ” 


work. Zingaro (Miss Sara Duncan, Burlington 
Lodge, Streatham): pleasant in idea, but not 
sufficiently finished for a first place. 


THE second meeting of the third session of the 
Japan Society was held oa Dec. 22nd, at the 
Society’s rooms in Hanover Square. Mr. Ernest 
Hart read a paper on “ Masters, Periods, and 
Styles in Lacquer Work of Japan.” A most in- 
teresting collection of specimens of lacquer of 
various masters and schools was on exhibition. 
The lecturer explained lucidly, and with the aid of 
many lantern slides, the early beginnings of lac- 
working in Japan, with the methods and varieties 
in lacquer, and noticed briefly the great masters 
and the chief schools from the seventeenth century 
to the present time. A discussion followed, in which 
Mr. Alfred East, Mr. Phené Spiers, and other 
members took part. 
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** STUDENT ”’ 


ALTHOUGH frankly a trade price-list, with no pre- 
tence of being an illustrated essay on the House 
Beautiful, as 1894 will understand the term, 
Messrs. Stephens’ catalogue may be fairly held to 
reflect the best average of modern taste in house 
furnishing. That it still inclines to quasi-Oriental 
fitments, to much indiscriminate colour and bric- 
a-brac is evident; and, considering how much 
costlier simplicity must always be, there is little 
doubt but that the present fashion .has still many 
years torun. If therefore one must put up with 
an effect which relies on multiplicity of details 
rather than on broad schemes, it is well that it 
should at least be harmonious in its variety. The first 
plate, a cosy corner—or a draught protector for a 
doorway according to its place—shows simple 
turned pillars, with arches that might be called 
Mauresque, and a framework for curtains, which in 
a large room would be a pleasant feature. The 
next cosy divan, with a tent-like awning supported 

















**NONQUAM RETRORSUM "’ 


‘* PLANTAGENET " 


by bamboo spears, looks very Oriental indeed, 
especially to one who has not been in the East, but 
on the whole it seems hardly to accord with the 
severe outlines of Western houses, although it will 
probably attain extreme popularity. No faltering 
praise need be accorded to the excellent materials 
noted in these pages, and did modern costume 
come within the scope of THE Stupio, the plates 
of frocks and hats figured here would tempt one to 
believe that the revived horrors of 1830 were non- 
existent, and that comely and beautiful apparel was 
to be the mode for 1894. 





We have received from Messrs. Caspar, of 
Holborn, samples of a new transparent paint for 
glass which the makers claim remains unaffected 
by sun or weather. It is easy to apply, and requires 
no previous preparation. While deprecating its 
use in direct imitation of stained glass, there are 
many purposes for its legitimate application. 
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HE LAY FIGURE AT HOME. 


Ir was the Lay Figure (no doubt 
suffering from the gloom consequent 
upon the perusal of many Christmas 

numbers), who, resting its face on its hands like 
one of Mr. Joseph Pennell’s Devils of Notre Dame, 
began the new year with a croak of woe. 

“The twenty thousand pictures, beautifully 
framed, that were sent to the London Exhibitions 
alone during 1893, fill me with sadness,” it said. 

“ And quite twice that number must have been 
finished, but never even framed,” said the man 
with the clay pipe. 

“Why?” broke in the City man, who drops in 
often for a gossip. “Why, when times are so 
bad, do not painters go in for black and white?” 

“And so finally swamp a field already over- 
crowded,” the journalist rejoined. 

“If the British public have still profound 
reverence for Art,” queried the Lay Figure, “why 
do not they unbutton their pockets for it?” 

“Because they are mostly empty, and people 
never unbutton empty pockets,” the City man 
suggested. ‘“ Besides,” he continued, “the artists 
in embryo at the Government Schools alone are 
almost equal to an army corps.” 

““The Navy cries out for officers,” said the man 
with the clay pipe; “the Church owns to a 
paucity of curates; yet Art, who should never 
recruit and do her best to repel all but the most 
powerful talent, has a vast machine working to turn 
out commonplace draughtsmen and colourists.” 

“This is all quite obvious,” said the journalist ; 
“‘why reiterate it? What I want the painter to 
do is to increase the beauty of the world according 
to the ingenious theory of a ’48 artist, who wrote 
to the Westminster Gazette.” 

“You mean the man who said that because the 
Burne-Jones-Ellen-Terry type had caused many 
girls hitherto below the Book of Beauty average to 
discover themselves zsthetic heroines, that thereby 
they grew pretty, and as a nation this generation 
was better-looking,” said the City man. 

“Ts not that altering our ideal of beauty, and 
merely admitting plain people?” said the man with 
the clay pipe. “Itis as if one who decided that 

15s. a week was luxury, should say England at 
last was a nation of wealthy people.” 

“ Anyway,” the Lay Figure broke in, “if 
people think themselves good-looking they will 
have their portraits painted, because a camera 
sometimes fails to coincide with their opinion.” 

“ The Art furnisher is the true enemy to Art,” 
152 


The Lay Figure At Home 





‘Not because he defies the 


the journalist said. 
Arts and Crafts, but because he leaves no room on 
the walls for pictures.” 

“It seems hard on the younger men;” the 
journalist spoke in an introspective way. “Of 
course there is always room at the top.” 

“You mean they can get skied everywhere, even 
in a back drawing-room,” said the Lay Figure. 
“People don’t buy the top line by the yard now.” 

“Tt is harder on the old,” the man with the 
clay pipe retorted. “I think to see a fine old 
fellow, with a grey beard, realising that his market 
has closed for ever, is even sadder than to see him 
growing blind.” 

“ Art is a very depressing profession,” said the 
Lay Figure ; “ that is why people try to mix morals 
with it—to fall back on its elevating effect—when 
they realise how ill-paid jit is.” 

‘* Therefore, if a lad or a girl with a taste for Art 
came to you,” began the Lay Figure 

“IT would put every obstacle in their way,” the 
journalist continued. “ Barriers are for those who 
cannot fly, and if talent is not strong enough to 
overcome the first obstacles, what hope is there 
that it will succeed ultimately ?” 

“T cannot see,” the journalist observed, “ why a 
man who does good black and white for the press 
should not reserve his copyright, arrange for a 
duplicate electro, and issue proofs of his works at 
popular prices. As it is, the drawings are soiled 
and wasted, the impressions are usually worthless 
owing to the exigencies of rapid printing, and the 
numbers themselves get lost and torn.” 

“What could one do with a quantity of artists’ 
proofs of pen-drawings ?” said the Lay Figure. 

“] think,” the journalist said, ‘‘everybody 
should keep in one of the rooms of his house a 
series of frames, made with movable backs, and 
change his ‘black and white’ frequently, so that 
there would be always something new to discuss 
when people came in.” 

‘Make every room a perpetual gallery, with a 
constantly new exhibition,” the City man observed. 
“ Then we should need a Mudie for engravings.” 

“Why not? The circulating gallery might be 
a real pioneer for Art,’ was the comment of the 
man with the clay pipe. ‘‘ That would be profit- 
able all round.” 

“T had rather be a frame-maker than a painter 
now.” The City man uttered this in a commercial, 
decided voice. 

“They must give long credit,” said the man 
with the clay pipe, in a far-off speculative tone, as 
one who had only studied the subject theoretically. 
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A DRAWING, BY 
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The Two Paynes, by Austin Dobson 


HE TWO PAYNES. BY AUSTIN 
DOBSON. 


WHERE are the book-shops of old 
time? Sadlades of bygone cities have 
been written by more than one “eminent Hand.” 
Why should there not be a éad/ade of bygone 
book-shops ? 
CurLL, by the Fleet-Ditch nymphs caress'd ; 
Tonson the Great, the slow-to-pay ; 
Lintot, of Folios rubric-press'd ; 
OsBORNE, that stood in JOHNSON’S way ; 
DopsLey, who sold the Odes of Gray; 
Davies, that lives in CHURCHILL’s rhyme; 
MILLarR and Knapton—where are they ? 
Where are the book-shops of old time ? 
So might it run—were playthings still the mode! 
Meanwhile, it is more easy to name than to localise 
those old rallying-places of the Curious. Where, 
for example, was the shop of Thomas Payne— 
“honest Tom Payne,” to whom belongs the dis- 
tinction of being the first, or almost the first, of 
the second-hand booksellers who issued Cata- 
logues? He began his career in Round Court, 
Strand (which has now made room for the Charing 
Cross Hospital), at the “ Horace’s Head” of his 
brother, the Olive Payne who is said to have 
issued an edition of Captain Charles Johnson’s 
once-famous Lives of the Highwaymen ( folio, 1736). 
Then he set up in the same place on his own 
account, putting forth in February 1740 his first 
printed list of “‘ Books in Divinity, History, Clas- 
sicks, Medicine, Voyages, Natural History, &c.,” 
further described as “in excellent condition, and 
mostly gilt and lettered.” But from 1750 to 1790 
he dwelt “at the Mews-Gate ;” and for the Mews 
Gate, as well as for the Mews itself, once occupy- 
ing the ground now covered by Trafalgar Square 
and the National Gallery, the picturesque topo- 
grapher may seek in vain. Luckily some of 
Thomas Payne’s early Catalogues are more explicit 
in their indications, for they give his full address 
as “in Castle Street, next the Upper Mews Gate, 
near St. Martin’s Church.” It is clear, therefore, 
that it is not at the Union Club end of the Square 
that we must look for the site, but at the bottom 
of the new Charing Cross Road. Here, for forty 
years, in a little shop shaped like an L, Thomas 
Payne, assisted by his factotum, Edward Noble, 
dispensed his wares ; and here—measuring mar- 
gins, or discussing the merits of wire-wove and 
black-letter—were daily to be found the “ Doctor 
Dewlaps ” of the day, the Greens, the Gilpins, the 
Gossets, the Grangers, and the like. Many once 
celebrated collections passed into Payne’s Cata- 
II, No. 11.—FEsRuaARy, 1894. 


logues, and were dispersed again over his counter. 
He bought the books of Ralph Thoresby, the 
Leeds antiquary, at whose sale Horace Walpole 
acquired for 20s. that vellum volume of York 
Miracle Plays, of which the price in 1844 had risen 
to £305; he bought the books of that corpulent 
connoisseur in 
** auld nick-nackets, 


Rusty airn caps and jinglin’ jackets” 


Francis Grose. He was also to some extent a 
publisher—witness his issue of Gough’s #ritish 
Topography. But his chief claims to remembrance 
are his unrivalled knowledge of his business, his 
inflexible integrity, and his genuine love of letters. 
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“THE EARL OF NORTHUMBERLAND’'S HOUSE 
HOLD BOOK.’’ BOUND BY ROGER PAYNE 


In that singular, and—judging by the 

number of its editions—once exception- 

ally popuiar satire, Mr. T. J. Mathias his 
Pursuits of Literature, Payne is mentioned several 
times. “ Must I,” says the author— 


‘* must I, as a wit with learned air, 
Like Doctor Dewlap, to Tom Payne's repair, 
Meet Cyril Jackson and mild Cracherode, 
Mid literary gods myself a god ? 
There make folks wonder at th’ extent of genius 
In the Greek Aldus or the Dutch Frobenius, 
And then, to edify their learned souls, 
Quote pleasaunt sayings from The Shippe of Foles."’ 
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A foot-note to this reference—one of those pro- 
fuse annotations which, it is shrewdly suspected, 
furnished the real pretext of the poem—describes 
Payne as a “ Trypho Emeritus.” He is also de- 
clared to have been “one of the best and honestest 
men living,” “to whom, as a bookseller, learning 
is under considerable obligations.” 

Not the least of these obligations is his protec- 
tion and encouragement of his exceedingly eccen- 
tric and even disreputable namesake, Roger Payne 






































‘KING'S CHESTER."’ IN THE COLLECTION OF 
MR. D, W. CURRIE 







the bookbinder. This is the more laudable because, 
in spite of appearances to the contrary, they were 
not in any way related. Payne the bookbinder was 
born in 1739 on the confines of Windsor Forest. 
Having chosen his calling early, he was first em- 
ployed by Joseph Pote, the well-known bookseller 
of Eton. He subsequently drifted to Osborne 
of Gray’s Inn, that “‘ rough, imperative tradesman ” 
whom Johnson, for his intolerable insolence, 
knocked down with a folio. Payne himself was 
not of a particularly conciliatory disposition, and 
the ill-assorted pair soon parted company. Then 
Roger Payne came under the influence of Thomas 
Payne, who ultimately, somewhere between 1766 
and 1770, set him up in business near Leicester 
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Square. It is, indeed, to Thomas that booksellers 
owe the existence of Roger. For, in addition to 
other peculiarities, both inherited and acquired, 
poor Roger Payne had an inordinate attachment 
to ale. This kept him all his lifetime in miserable 
poverty and squalor, although, strangely enough, 
it does not, for many years at least, appear to have 
impaired his wonderful skill as a craftsman. He 
seems to have had no other vices but this of “ barley- 
broth,” which to him—like “ orses and dogs ” to 
the squint-eyed gentleman in David Copperfield, 
who robbed poor David of his coveted box-seat on 
the Canterbury coach—was “wittles and drink— 
lodging, wife, and children—teading, writing, and 
rithmetic—snuff, tobacker, and sleep.” Once, 
according to the younger Payne (Tom Payne’s 
son), Roger’s day’s diary contained but the two 
Falstaffian items—‘ Bacon, 1 halfpenny ; liquor, 
1 shilling.” When he could get ale he would not 
work ; when he worked he grew lyrical at the 
prospect of it, and broke into strange bursts of 
dislocated doggerel in his bills. Here—collected 
by Dibdin from oral tradition—is one verse of two 
with which he sent home Sir Edward Barry “ On 
the Wines of the Ancients ” (1775): 

‘‘ Homer, the bard, who sung in highest strains, 
The festive gift, a goblet for his pains ; 
Falernian gave Horace, Virgil, fire, 

And Barley Wine my British Muse inspire 
Barley Wine first from Egypt’s learned shore, 
And this the gift to me from CALVERT’s store.” 


With this deplorable infirmity, it may perhaps 
be guessed that Roger Payne never had any ex- 
tensive establishment such as that in Duke Street, 
Piccadilly, of his successor, Charles Lewis, or the 
palatial premises now occupied in Shaftesbury 
Avenue by another distinguished bibliopegist, Mr. 
Joseph W. Zaehnsdorf. Indeed, for the greater part 
of his career he worked alone in a bare and 
miserable garret, combining in himself all the Seven 
Stages of Bookbinding. He not only made his own 
tools, but—and this undoubtedly gave to his work 
the inestimable impress of one intelligence—he was 
his own puller, collater, sewer, forwarder, head- 
bander, coverer and finisher. Late in life he took 
for assistant one Richard Wier, who was also a 
votary of “barley-broth,” and whose wife was a 
famous book-repairer and restorer, of whom Dibdin 
gives a portrait. Wier and his master, according 
to report, often quarrelled in as well as out of their 
cups, from which encounters Payne, who was the 
weaker and older man, generally came off badly. 
With the march of years he grew shakier and 
shabbier and less skilful, and was finally main- 
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tained almost entirely by his good-natured book- 
seller namesake, at whose expense his portrait was 
etched and published by Harding, the Pall Mall 
miniature painter. The plate shows Payne in 
his Duke’s Court “ sky-parlour,” much as he is 
described in Arnett’s Bib/iopegia, surrounded only 
by a few gallipots, ani bending with long claw-like 
fingers upon his binder’s press. He looks round 
stealthily at the spectator over a 
formidable hooked nose, out of 
a forest of unkempt, grizzled 
hair. His shoulders are 
shrouded by some temporary 
wrap ; his feet are thrust into 
pitiful slippers ; and one knee 
shows through his ragged 
Underneath, after 
the name “ Rogerus Payne,” 
and the words “Natus Vin- 
desor: “MDCCXXXIX; denatus 
Londin : MDCCLXXXXVII,”_ is 
the following elegiac couplet 
from the classic pen of Mr. 
James Bindley, the benevolent 
** Leontes ” Dibdin’s Deca- 
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meron : 





‘‘Effigiem hanc graphicam solertis 
BIBLIOPEGI, 
Mvynyuoocvvovy meritis BiBLIOPOLA 


dedit."’ 





One can imagine the astonish- 
ment of Lady Spencer’s French 
Jriseur when he witnessed the 
introduction into his mistress’s 
dressing-room of this fantastic 
apparition. 
ainsi quon se présente dans ce 


“ Est-ce gue Cest 


pais-ct dans un cabinet de 
toilette ?” 
What is perhaps more re- 


markable is, that, apart from 
the failing which kept him poor, 







Roger Payne, besides being an ROGER 
excellent, and, for those days, 
almost unique artificer, was also of a  singu- 





larly independent and scrupulously honest char- 
Otherwise, it would have been hazardous to 





acter. 
entrust him with treasures as priceless as the 






thirty-two original designs of Flaxman inserted 





in the Glasgow -Zschylus (1795), which he bound 





for Earl Spencer. His bills for his work are 
minute even to tedium in their laborious enumera- 
tion of the amount of drawing paper used for 
inlaying, the “ pick’d lawn” d¢/o for interleaves, 
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the silk for sewing, the size for “sise-ing,” &c., to- 
gether with the precise time occupied in washing, 
repairing, restoring, and so forth. And often the 
total of a very long account is extremely moderate. 
The .2schylus above named, which is his master 
piece, cost but £16 75., and of this £3 155. was 
expended on inlaying and preparing the drawings 
for binding. This book was bound in rough- 


































FROM THE ETCHING BY §S, HARDING 


PAYNE.” 


grained morocco, lined with Russia leather. 
Straight-grained red or olive morocco was his 
favourite basis for tooling, but he frequently em 
ployed Russia. Occasionally, as in the case of 
an Aldine Virgil of 1505, copied in the Portfolio 
for May 1893, he inserted a cameo in the centre 
of the covers with excellent effect. In all the pro- 
gressive stages of his art he was minutely careful ; 
but in the “ forwarding,” as the preparation cf the 
book for its jacket is technically called, he ex- 
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celled. His stitching, leaf-setting, head-banding, 
were all most conscientiously executed, and left 
nothing to be desired in the matter of strength and 
compactness, although very rigorous critics have 
complained that his backs were deficient in that car- 
dinal virtue of a well-sewn book, flexibility. ‘ You 
might let a waggon roll over them, and they will 
not be injured,” said Thomas Payne the Second, 
enthusiastically referring to their admittedly solid 
and durable character. To which a matter-of-fact 
man might well reply (with Dibdin) that he did not 
require to make a causewav of his library. In the 
*‘ finishing,” or decorating, department again, Payne 
was equally pre-eminent. His tooling, expended 
as a rule on the back rather than the sides of the 
volume was, generally, adapted in some way to the 
character of the contents ; and it was often singu- 
larly happy in its symmetrical disposition of the 
minute leaves, studs, stars, circlets and crescents 
in which his soul delighted. His end-papers, by 
common consent, were often ill-chosen and un- 
pleasant in colour. But there are spots on the 
sun! 

Roger Payne, as appears from the inscription 
quoted above, died in 1797, being then domiciled 
in a tiny room in Duke’s Court, St. Martin’s Lane, 
and he lies buried in the Pratt Street burying- 
ground of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. Many of his 
quaint invoices of books bound for Lord Spencer, 
for his friendly medical adviser, Dr. Mosely, and 
others, have been printed, more or less textually, 
in different places. As a sample, we transcribe the 
following from a pleasant (and also rare) little 
tractate upon Payne by Mr. W. L. Andrews of 
New York, which, it should be added, also contains 
some admirable reproductions, by the Bierstadt 
artotype process, of Payne bindings. The original 
bill is in the possession of Mr. Andrews, to whom 
the volume it relates to also belongs : 

“The Earl of Northumberland’s Houshold 
Book—Begun Anno Domini mpx1i—London 
Printed mMpccLxx. Bound in the very best 
Manner in Red Morocco. 

“No false Bands but Sew". in the very best 
Manner on strong and neat Bands. The Back 
lined with Russia Leather under the Morocco 
Covering. Fine Drawing paper Coloured to suit 
the original Colour of the Book Inside for flying 
leaves and very neat Morocco Joints inside. The 
Outsides Finished in an elegant Antiq Taste with 
Borders of ‘s ‘s & Laurel Branch, an Antiq Shield 
& Crescent in ye Borders. The Crescent is used 
in the Head-piece of ye preface which was my 
reason for using it in the Back and Borders being 
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suitable to the Book. The greatest care hath been 
taken to preserve the margins. Gilt leaves not 
Cutt. 2 leaves was very much staind at y* end of 
the Book we washed them very carfully and they 
are now very Clean.” 
Then comes the modest price—£1 1s. 
Austin Dopson. 








FACSIMILE OF PAYNE’S BILL FOR ‘‘ KING’S CHESTER” 


By the kindness of Mr. B. W. Currie, the owner 
of King’s Chester, we are permitted to reproduce 
for the first time photographs of the original 
volume and Roger Payne’s bill for binding it ; both 
negatives are the property of Mr. Zaehnsdorf, to 
whose courtesy we are also indebted for the loan 
of a fine impression of the etching. The Earl of 
Northumberland’s Household Book is reproduced 
from the coloured plate in Mr. W. L. Andrews’ 
volume, to which Mr. Austin Dobson refers.—[Ep. ] 
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Taxidermy 


AXIDERMY AS AN ART. BY 
FRED MILLER. 


It is only within the last twenty-five 
years that. Taxidermy has been treated 
as an art. Up to that time there were a certain 
number of “ stuffers ” in the world, who thought that 
their work was ended when the object was skinned, 
prepared, and “ stuffed.” The mounting, or “ dress- 
ing ” as it was termed, was left to the caprice of the 
stuffer, and most of us can remember those cases 
of mounted specimens in which some gorgeously 
coloured tropical birds were surrounded by our 
own more soberly coloured ones, the chief object 
sought to be attained appearing to be the crowding 
in the case of as many different species as possible. 
I daresay many readers remember when the natural 
history department was in the upper galleries of the 
British Museum, with its shelves of specimens in 
two or three conventional attitudes, either perched 
upon the “hat peg” or standing on the “ letter- 
weight.” I have a vivid recollection of wandering 
down those long rooms bewildered by the rows of 
these, and unable to fix my attention on any one 
object by reason of the number and sameness of 
the collection. Who could take an _ intelligent 
interest in such a gathering of “ fowl” when there 
was an entire absence of individuality ? Nor is any 
object served by such an arrangement. Specimens 
preserved merely for reference by students and 
naturalists are probably better kept as skins in 
drawers where the light does not act injuriously 
upon the colouring of the plumage, and where they 
can be handled with impunity. On the other 
hand, a museum should present to the crowd a 
series of object lessons instructing through the eye ; 
for, if the attention is not fixed in some way, the 
people pass along paying little heed to what is 
displayed. I take it that the reason museums are 
of so little vital interest to the majority of visitors, 
is that there are too many objects on view and no 
attempt is made to give actuality to the exhibits. 
The effect in consequence is very much what is 
produced on the mind by looking through a 
dictionary of quotations. Without their context or 
setting they are a mere string of words ; the quo- 
tation is only actual when it is discovered by the 
reader for himself, in its author’s own environ- 
ment. 

The merit of having made a systematic attempt 
to give ‘‘actuality” to stuffed specimens in a collec- 
tion of birds, rests with those sporting naturalists 
who, to adorn their own halls and smoking-rooms, 
had cases of the rarer birds stuffed and mounted 
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under their own supervision, and who, keeping an 
eye on the workman, got him out of his groove and 
bade him place the specimens in appropriate sur- 
roundings, instead of among the usual dried grasses 
and ferns; with the birds themselves disposed in 
more or less characteristic attitudes, in place of 
each being made to look as though it were fixed to 
be photographed. In short, it was not until each 
case was arranged to give objectively the history of 
the bird by showing us its natural environment, and 
something of its habits, that any great advance was 
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evident in the art of Taxidermy. But to do this 
adequately is beyond the resources of most 
stuffers. It requires an intimate acquaintance with 
the objects in their wild state, if each specimen is 
to be given a characteristic attitude, and such know- 
ledge is rarely possessed by the workman ; besides 
this, the modelling of leaves, plants, flowers, rocks 
and other objects usually associated with each 
specimen, present practical difficulties which can- 
not be said to be altogether overcome even now. 
No method has been discovered for drying leaves 
or preserving them so that their colour and form are 
retained, and the consequence is that all foliage 
has to be modelled either in coloured wax or 
coloured linen, work requiring considerable mani- 
pulative skill, necessitating the employment of spe- 
cialists and greatly increasing the cost of a case. 
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Some of the wax modelling is most excellent—so 

good as to deceive even at the first glance; but 

the linen counterfeits are 

not very successful, and at 

their best this part of the 

group is the most difficult 

to manage with any success. 

Rocks, again, have to be 

modelled in brown paper, 

stiffened with glue, as the 

weight of real specimens 

prevents their use; and to 

give these brown-paper 

rocks anything approach- 

ing reality is a work of 

unusual difficulty, as those 

who have tried will testify. 
The difficul- 

ties in representing the 

natural environment of 

the object are great, and 

little wonder it is that, 

when left to the ordi- 

nary workman, a small 

amount of actuality is 

given to the specimens. 

But the dressing of the case, important as it is, 

is of less moment than setting up the specimens 

in characteristic attitudes, illustrative of their 

habits. To do this as well as it should be done 

can only be accomplished by those who know 


technical 
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the bird or animal in its wild state. Some years 
ago, when staying in a country village, I lodged in 
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the house of a man who, among his other callings, 
was stuffer of the locality. His occupation of rat 
or vermin destroyer took him much in the more 
secluded parts of the country, and I found that a 
walk with him was far better than reading a work 
on natural history, for he knew 
intimately all the birds in the 
neighbourhood, their nesting 
places, song, food and _ habits. 
In setting up a bird he was 
familiar with, this knowledge 
saved him from making those 
absurd blunders that taxiderm- 
ists too often fall into through 
ignorance, and moreover en- 
abled him to fix up a specimen 
with some character ; but when it 
came to the dressing of the case 
his want of appliances and re- 
sources crippled him very much, 
and (for so true an artist was 
this country naturalist, that he 

even took up oil painting, think- 

ing it might help him in his 
stuffing) he was quite grieved by 
his inability to bring his surround- 
ings more in accord with nature. 
The prices he obtained did not 
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admit of any outlay in artificial leaves and other 
details ; for Taxidermy, as carried out in the cases in 
the Natural History Museum, is necessarily very 
costly. Amateurs, however, who practise the art, 
can do so much for themselves that the actual 
expenditure for such things need not be very 
large ; especially if the wax or imitation leaves 
and flowers are home-made. It is best that 
the stuffer, more especially if he be an amateur, 
should select the simplest possible arrange- 
ment so that elaborate artificial accessories are 
not necessary. A winter scene is very effective 
and more easily managed than a summer subject, 
as one may see by cases in the Booth Museum 


in the design of the arrangement of the specimens 
and their surroundings. Birds, for instance, 
should be doing something, and the selection of 
the incident will bring out the taste and ingenuity 
of the stuffer. In all good collections, besides 
the parent birds, the nest also is shown, either with 
eggs or nestlings, this greatly enhances the in- 
terest and value of the case. How well such a 
group can be managed is seen in the /ays and 
Long-eared Owls, drawings of which I have made 
from specimens included in the Natural History 
Museum, South Kensington. In groups, to arrange 
one or more in the act of flying gives a sense of 
movement which relieves the deadness that one is 
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A GROUP OF YOUNG SAND MARTINS. BOOTH MUSEUM, BRIGHTON 


at Brighton; and autumnal ones, or those when 
the trees are leafless, are less hard to reproduce 
than those in which much foliage is introduced. 
Shore birds and waders again are readily fixed 
up and at the same time very effective, as the case 
of terns in the Natural History Museum at South 
Kensington show. It is not well to overcrowd a 
case with artificial accessories, for Taxidermy, like 
all the arts, has its limitations which ought to be 
frankly accepted ; to attempt to overstep them is 
but to draw attention to one’s shortcomings. 
Simplicity in setting and dressing should be the 
watchword. 
A good deal of art in the best cases is displayed 
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apt to feel in museums. At South Kensington the 
flying birds are frequently suspended from the top 
of the case by a thread, with what excellent effect 
can be seen in the case of “ Red Shanks,” and in 
the one I have drawn of “ Black-headed Gulls.” 
The grouping of a number of birds, as in the case 
of “Sand Martins,” from Booth’s Museum, requires 
considerable taste and skill, and deserves as much 
praise when successfully accomplished as the com- 
position of a picture. Rocks can be more easily 
imitated and managed than foliage, and as these 
form the appropriate background to numbers of 
English birds, such as the waders, the choice of 
subject should always be influenced by the ease of 
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reproduction. In the Natural History Museum 
the majority of the modern cases are open all 
round, and are simply boxes of glass; but when 
cases have solid backs it has been the custom to 
paint the background with sky, and even with a 
landscape. This latter custom is more honoured 
in the breach than the observance, for the artist 
who “does” the landscape painting has generally 
a very rudimentary knowledge of the art—suffi- 
ciently good to decorate an ice-cream barrow, but 
hardly more than that—which gives the whole case 
the appearance of a toy village. In the Booth 
collection the back boards are painted simply with 
broad washes of a warm grey and pale blue, and this 
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is known to most people. Among its most ex- 
cellent and perhaps unique cases are those 
exhibiting what is termed Albinism in birds and 
animals, and its opposite, Melanism; one, for 
instance, showing the variation produced by breed- 
ing in the common pigeon, another showing the 
adaptation of the colouring of animals to their sur- 
roundings, as in a very fine case of specimens of 
finches and crows from Siberia. 

The two illustrations from the Booth Museum 
are from photographs, retouched by hand, of the 
actual cases. The others, as I have said in pass- 
ing, are from sketches made at the Natural His- 


tory Museum, greatly reduced. 
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is perhaps the best way of treating a background. 
What a skilful landscape painter could do in this 
Girection I have had no opportunity of judging. 

A word or two on the collections to be seen in 
England must close this desultory paper. I unhesi- 
tatingly place the collection formed by the late 
E. T. Booth, and given by him to the town of 
Brighton, in the first rank. He it was who, twenty- 
five years ago, began his work of mounting under 
his own personal supervision ; the specimens he 
obtained, and the three hundred and odd cases in 
the Dyke Road Museum, display knowledge, taste 
and skill, and though many collections have since 
been made, modelled on the Booth Museun,, it is 
still the most completely successful one to be 


seen. Ournational collection at South Kensington 
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There is a fine collection at Chester, and also at 
Leicester, and Christchurch, Hants. There are many 
good private collections, such as that of Lord Lilford, 
who is publishing a sumptuous work on “ Birds” ; 
but any amateur who desires to learn by looking 
can find all that is necessary in the collections I 
have named. Many artists who wish to put birds 
into pictures are at a loss for models, and are con- 
tent to hire indifferent cases from the nearest bird- 
stuffer. They will find almost all they require 
at South Kensington, and as the galleries are 
little frequented, they need not fear 
disturbed while painting in the Natural History 
Museum. I speak from experience, having worked 
there a good deal from time to time. 

FRED MILLER. 
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NEW DECORATIVE ARTIST : 
HERBERT GRANVILLE FELL. 


In this number of THE STUDIO we 

are able to reproduce three drawings 

by a young artist which exhibit great promise, 
and show a marked feeling for beauty and grace, 
within the conventional lines of the school he 
favours most. Nor is originality wanting, but the 
individual excellence of their author is perhaps 
more marked in his colour than in black and white. 
Although he has barely attained his majority, Mr. 
Herbert Granville Fell has a record that includes 
the first prize in the Metro- 
politan Sketching Club, 1893— 
for his composition, Chiva/ry, 
which, shown at the Suffolk 
Street Galleries, was worthy of 
the honour that it obtained, 
as a masterly scheme of colour 
far removed from the level of 
the average student’s work. 
With Zhe Return of the Victor, 
he took a prize in 1890, and 
also in 1892 with his Music 
(exhibited in 1893 at the Royal 
Academy). Mr. Felli has also 
decorated pages for the Zng/ish 
Lllustrated and other maga- 
zines. The pencil drawing of 
Cupid and Psyche, which forms 
the frontispiece to this issue, 
needs no comment ; the Zove 
and Time, on this page, is re- 
produced from a monochrome 
study. Other designs for a 
fan, for a Nativity, and various 
imaginative compositions, not 
yet carried out, give promise 
of his attaining a high place; 
for, in all, originality and mere 
novelty are second to beauty 
of form and colour. The 
colour he affects has a prismatic 
beauty that depends less on 
the local accidents of his sub- 
jects than its decorative effect 
asa whole. The Chiva/ry, for 
example, so far as colour can 
be recaptured in words, is 
suffused with a rainbow-like at- 
mosphere. To the left through 
the arch is the green sky of 
a reflected sunset, in front are 
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‘*LOVE AND TIME,” 





dancing children in robes of green and gold, 
the colour merging through crimson purples and 
lilacs to the gorgeous orange and flame of the 
sunset itself; the whole being full of light and 
superb chromatic passages, which give splendour to 
the procession of knights passing before a pavilion 
filled with the queens of beauty. This panel, al- 
though the description might suggest that it is some- 
what akin to the picture—/usic—on the opposite 
page, is really nearer the school of Rubens than of the 
pre-Raphaelites, and singularly devoid of the affec- 
tations of a certain archaic treatment of medizval 
subjects common enough to-day. E. B. S. 


FROM A DRAWING BY H. GRANVILLE FELL 
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Holland from a Canadian Canoe 








ETTERS FROM ARTISTS TO 
ARTISTS. NO. V. HOLLAND 
FROM A CANADIAN CANOE. 
BY FRANK L, EMANUEL. 


Dear A.,—She arrived at Rotterdam, on the 
broad deck of the Muasstroom, safe and sound, 
despite her having been sat upon by Dutch 
emigrants and hauled about by eight Dutch sea- 
men where the help of only two was needed. The 
“she” referred to was the Xoofitee, a Canadian 
canoe hailing from the Upper Thames and bound 
for Dutch waterways. The crew consisted of two, 
who launched her down some steps on the 
Boompjes and thus commenced the cruise. The 
captain paddled us skilfully through rough water 
past the ocean steamers on the Nieuwe Maas 
river to the gates at the entrance of a broad 
crowded canal, which we hoped would lead us 
to Delft. We inquired our way of the bargees 
as best we could, in a language of which the com- 
ponent parts were German and just a smattering 
of Dutch, sprinkled with a choice selection of 
French and English parliamentary phrases. By 
these means we successfully accomplished one or 
two little circular tours, each complete in itself, 
until at length, from one canal into another, we 
arrived at an uncanny-looking archway, flanked 
by heavy water-gates which marked the entrance 
to a long tunnel lock. Into this we plunged at 
the tail of a crowd of large sailing barges. The 
gates closed behind us at the distance of a few 
inches, leaving us almost in total darkness. To 
be on a silent crowded thoroughfare under a great 
city, in the dark, on board a canoe, with just 
sufficient room to avoid being swamped by water 
pouring through the gates at our stern and by water 
pumped out of a barge at our bows, was a novel 
experience. At last the procession moved on, 
and after some time we were in the open again, 
gliding along by the quaintest and most ancient of 
streets, uneven lines of tottering, mouldering 
gabled houses on either side of us, crowned at one 
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point by a hoary cathedral, at another by a fan- 
tastic church steeple. 

Thus we proceed, quietly, through a fat, smiling 
land deluged in golden sunlight. At Ouwerschie 
we find that the canal is, as usual, considerably 
above the level of the surrounding country, there- 
fore, low on the water as we are, we see the land- 
scape for miles around. First the glistening water 
reflecting a clear blue sky, then a fringe of bowing 
rustling rushes bordered by the canal bank, vibrat- 
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‘*a FISHING BOAT”’ 


ing in its turn with a wealth of rich green verdure 
and the glow of yellow wild flowers, near us clumps 
of silvery willows, and further on the fields dotted 
with lazy black and white cattle, with a distance of 
windmills and little villages, here and there a sail 
gliding mysteriously between the pastures and on 
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through the purple haze to the horizon, broken 
only where some tall spire kisses the sky. 

Going on, the towers of Delft rise majestically 
out of the flatness. After a rapid tour of the town 
on foot we embark once more, bound for the 
Hague. A canal bordered by tree-shaded walks 
led us out of Delft past an ancient turreted water- 
gate. 

In asking our way, we were not sure whether the 
better result was obtained by pointing ahead and 
saying in an inquiring tone—aach’s Gravenhage? 
or by shouting—zach den Haag? for in both cases 
the stolid bargee would either turn his head slowly 
towards us and then slowly back again without 
moving a feature, as though we were most pre- 
posterous animals not sufficiently human to talk 
to ; or else he would hurl hideous gutturals at us, 
which we were free to take as playful banter, or as 
an honest attempt to help us. Towards evening 
we came to banks lined with elegant, homely villas, 
each with its summer-house at the water’s edge ; 
and lawns whereon were happy little tea-parties. 
So on and on in the sweet gloaming, miles past 
the canal we should have taken for the Hague. 
Inquiring our route of a youthful Mynheer, we 
discovered our mistake and retraced our strokes, 
entering the Hague at sunset. 
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A SKETCH FROM THE CANOE 





Having at length found an hotel with a water-front, 
we landed our knapsacks, hauled our craft on to 
the quay, and carried her into the hotel garden for 
the night. Next day, after seeing the sights of the 
Hague, we took the tram to Scheveningen, riding 


Holland from a Canadian Canoe 


past a cavalry encampment on the dunes outside 
the town, the sight of which made our fingers itch 
for brush and paint. 

We find Scheveningen almost deserted on this 
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**OUR TRAVELLING COMPANIONS 


fine spring morning, except for the fisherfolk who 
stretch in crowds along the great sandy shore. 
They are toiling with loads of fish just landed 
froma hundred or so of broad-beamed, bluff- bowed 
smacks bumping on the sands. We lunch by the 
sea-shore and watch the unloading of the pinks, 
performed by stalwart men and girls; we notice 
here and there a broken-backed cart with carved 
and painted panels and a curious prow which 
would continually hit the horse’s quarters, were it 
not that the driver from his place on the box wards 
off the blows by pushing the horse forward with 
his sabots. 

Later we started for Leyden, or Leye as it is 
called on the water. Our departure was honoured 
by a volley of stones, some of which took effect. 

We reached Leyden by the evening, approaching 
the historic university town by the Oude Rijn or 
Old Rhine, a fine broad stretch of water with 
rowing-club houses on the banks. As the boating 
men turned out to see us scud past we put on our 
best form, going about six miles an hour. The 
Koopitee was probahly the first Canadian canoe 
seen in Holland, which would account for the 
large amount of attention she attracted throughout 
the voyage. ‘Two men paddling on the same side 
of a boat opened the eyes, ay, and mouths, of 
these work-a-day Dutch people. 

Having reached the centre of the town, we 
halted by a café overhanging the water, and asked 
some of the students with whom the place was 
crowded to indicate to us some canal-side hotel. 
We obtained contradictory replies, the intent of the 

undergrads evidently being that we should moor 
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skill at paddling during our absence. 


Had we been so persuaded, our little vessel 
would not have been burdened for many seconds. 
We eventually stowed the canoe for the night in 


Holland from a 


the canoe to their café, so that they might try their 


Canadian Canoe 


the river Spaarne, whence we carried Xoofitee to 
a stable. 

The show-places and pictures of Haarlem are 
too well known to need description here ; we left 
the city by way of the picturesque Amsterdam gate 














an hotel stable alongside the properties of a 
travelling circus. After spending a morning sight- 
seeing in Leyden we left for Haarlem. 

The character of the landscape began to change 
somewhat, the horizon at a short distance was 
bounded by white sand-dunes glistening in the 
sun, with here a lighthouse peeping over, and there 
a large town trying to hide itself. These humble 
hills hold the wild North Sea from drowning 
Holland. One sees hereabouts many acres of 
tulips and hyacinths, the country for miles 
around is deliciously scented by them, while we 
find the waterways in the vicinity strewn with 
enormous tulips of the rarest hues. Soon we 
are encompassed by beautifully wooded hills, and 
then through the country where formerly raged 
the Haarlemsche Meer, an inland sea, averaging 
about twelve feet deep, which in stormy weather 
kept the neighbourhood in terror. By the aid of 
Cornish pumping-engines and untiring perse- 
verance on the part of the Dutch the sea was 
drained away. The land it covered is now very 
fertile and thickly populated. After a stop for 
tea at Vogelenzang, a French-looking village 
buried in the woods, we hurried on for Haar- 
lem, chased by a_ thunderstorm. . We were 
close on the town with its many towers before 
it came into sight, the cathedral rising supreme 
over all. The storm was bursting overhead as 
we paddled through the place to a wharf on 
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and towed to Halfweg, where our canal came to an 
abrupt end, opposite a fine old chateau now used 
as a factory. Being obliged to retrace our steps so 
as to use another canal, and finding after some time 
that we approached no nearer to Amsterdam, we 
decided to paddle up a narrow drainage cut, carry 
our craft over a field and a road, and then set her 
afloat once more. Having done this, we found we 
were within a stone’s-throw of our starting-place 
at Halfweg. 

Some distance further on a winding waterway 
suddenly leads us by a disused gateway of the 
town, and past a picturesque medley of buildings, 
into the city. We push through a long canal all 
highly coloured (and scented), and gain a busy 
quarter dominated by a fine circular church capped 
by an emerald-green copper dome, past the old 
railway-station, picturesque in its shabbiness, and 
then past the new, a proud pile of red brick and 
stone richly set with mosaics, sculpture, and artistic 
ironwork. Under an arch we get a glimpse of the 
river Ij, teeming with life. Ahead of us looms the 
new Roman Catholic Cathedral, a handsome build- 
ing with fine towers, and so well situated as to 
improve every view in which it is included. We 
reach the docks after paddling under many bridges, 
and admire the hoary Weepers’ Tower, so called 
because up to the time when the present river-front 
was built out into the stream, the bold mariners’ 
wives would mount the tower to wave a last good- 
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bye to their husbands, fast sailing out of the Ij into 
the steep waves of the Zuider Zee. 

Having thoroughly renewed our acquaintance 
with Amsterdam, we left the city of ninety islands a 
day or so later. The last bridge past, we are soon 
in the country ; following the pleasant windings of 
the broad river Amstel, we notice, round the 
curves of the bank, peculiar poles with arms 
resembling semaphores, to guide tow-ropes past 
the bend. 


““DAWN IN 


After a rest at Ouderkerk, we met a wedding 
party driving snake-like along the bank in a dozen 
vehicles of prehistoric pattern. Most of them 
were heavy dog-carts on big wheels ; in each sat a 
man and a woman, the latter wearing a golden 
head-dress covered with thin white lace and sur- 
mounted by a very ordinary black bonnet. The 
motive power was supplied by the usual Dutch 
horse, an animal with a long neck, a very 
curved back, and a most idiotic trot jerking the 
quarters high up at every step, a style probably 
the outcome of frequent travelling over hot brick- 
paved roads. As the bride drove along, she gave 
away money to all who applied, poor people 
crossing the river to receive the gift. 

Further on we met a similar party followed 
closely by a funeral procession, the drivers and 
mutes in knee-breeches and cocked hats. Next 
came a couple of dogs chained to a cart, of 
the size usually drawn by a donkey, in which 
lolled two big Dutchmen, carried along the road 
at a fair pace. The dogs were stopped for a 
minute or so for their master to cool in the 


Canadian Canoe 


shade, while the poor overworked beasts were left 
to pant in the scorching sun. 

After a long pull and various delays we enjoyed 
the calm of the sundown, gliding past a town 
stretched for a mile along the shore, where our 
exchange of “guten abends ” with the inhabitants 
would break in a startling manner through the 
hush of the evening. Darker still it became until 
we in our whites must have looked like phantoms, 
in fact, we quite scared people as we approached 
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them and inquired the way in an uncanny tongue. 
At last we reach a branch of the Rhine up which 
we paddle at full speed in the dark, urged on by 
hunger and the distant lights, which we guess must 
be at little known A/fen. This progression through 
the darkness, up a narrow, unknown, winding river 
has something deliciously exciting about it, more 
especially when one has paddled thirty thirsty 
miles. After passing one or two boat-loads of 
villagers, who turn silently to stare after us, 
and cannot understand the game at all, we reach 
Alfen bridge, where we land and think ourselves 
lucky to find an hotel after having been accom- 
panied through the town by a voluble and excited 
escort. 

Next morning we paddled into Gouda, past an 
old waterside market-place, and up to a lock under 
the shadow of the great cathedral tower. 

Once clear of the town, we find the character 
of the country quite changed ; we are on the Ijssel, 
a big tidal river with high banks, natural on one 
hand, and built on a slant with large stones on the 


other. Having worked for some time against 
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proceeded to the end of our voyage. 


In conclusion, the following few hints may be 
of value to brother artists who may contemplate a 


similar trip. 


A canoe is the best craft to make such a voyage 
in on account of her portability, her shallow draught, 
and her narrowness. Fit her with a tow-rope, a 
pole, or in its stead a light mast, and a sail. 

The most comfortable costume will prove to be 
boating flannels, cap, and tennis shoes. Other 
necessaries, such as a change of whites and under- 
clothes, night-shirts and linen shirts, which, along 
with a short coat and vest and soft felt hat, will be 
advisable for wear on shore, should be packed in a 
knapsack and stowed under a thwart in the canoe. 

Take a good mackintosh and strap it round the 
knapsack, and don’t forget your favourite pipe 
{Dutch “‘baccy ” is ridiculously cheap), a corkscrew, 
scissors, a good map, scoop (for baling out), brandy 
flask, a brick (human) as companion, &c. &c. 

If an “oil man,” take panels and a pochade box, 
colour-tin and block if water-colourist (don’t trouble 
to bring water, there is some in the country), or 
copper-plates grounded ready for the needle if an 
etcher. Our second cousin of the camera must 
bring innumerable plates, for he will be in his 
seventh heaven. There are artists’ colour shops 
in all the larger towns. 

Whatever be your medium, Holland is the 
country for you. Rich, lush colour in town and 
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stream, we stopped at Kappele, and after a rest 
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out of town, magnificent skies and quaintness of 
form everywhere—in figures, in boats, in architec- 
ture—tempt the artist at every turn. The picture- 
galleries are another great attraction, as also is the 
possibility of picking up for a mere song some 





quaint old knick-knack wherewith to enrich the 
studio at home. English and French are much 
spoken, while a knowledge of German helps 
largely to an understanding of Dutch. 

One does not travel far in most parts of Holland 
without coming to a town. 

Last, but not least, the expense of such a trip 
should not be great; hotels are clean, and the 
smaller ones cheap; restaurants and cafés nume- 
rous and extremely inexpensive; edibles procured 
en route also cost little. In fact, a few shillings a 
day should cover the needs of a temperate man. 
Bridge and lock tolls are a small matter—under 
a shilling per diem. English money may be 
changed for Dutch on the vessel which takes one 
to Holland. The following are the coins, which 
might not explain themselves, with their names 
and pronunciation : 


5. a. 

10 cents or dubbeltje (doobletyer) = o 2 
1 guilder or gulden (goolden) . = 10 
5 cents or stuiver (steyever) =o! 


25 cents or kwartje (kwartyer) . . = 0 5 
The inland postage-stamp (postzegel) costs 5 cents, 
and postage to England 12$ cents (twalf en half). 

FRANK L. EMANUEL. 









The Birmingham Municipal School of Art 


HE BIRMINGHAM MUNICIPAL 
SCHOOL OF ART, WITH 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF ITS 
STUDENTS’ WORK. Il. 


In the first article 
on the Birmingham 
School of Art, con- 
siderable space was 
devoted to drawing 
for illustration, and 
perhaps there undue 
prominence’ was 
given to what is 
merely a single de- 
partment of a very 
crowded 
Not that the 

School is ever so in- 
directly reproached for the multiplicity of its aims ; 
but as it must needs follow that all cannot be kept 
at the same level, it thereby presents more points 
for attack than one rigidly confined to the more 
That Mr. Edward Taylor, 


course of 
DESIGN FOR SILVER, 


les 
G. C. FRANCE study. 


conventional routine. 


‘* BASKERVILLE EXAMINING PROOFS,” A MEDALLION BY 
FREDERICK MASON 


the head-master, is a devoted champion for de- 
sign in the applied arts needs no proving here; 
yet a sentence or two from his admirable Z- 
mentary Art Teaching may be quoted as a 
statement, ex cathedra, of his views. ‘“ Art-power 
should be first obtained,” he there writes, “by 
means of the easiest method of expression, and 
practice in these continued concurrently with the 
attempts to express this power in more difficult 


material. The expression of this art-power is 


avowedly the object of the more direct technical 
training, and therefore the more of manual skill 


A REPOUSSE DISH, DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY 
MARGARET HARRISON 


without this the greater the waste, for while every 
art-worker must possess some powers of handicraft, 
the reverse does not hold good, and the handi- 
craftsman may work before any power is developed 
in him Art-power is difficult to teach, 
although easy to learn, while the technical power 
is easier to teach and more difficult to learn. . . . . 
To ensure that whatever goes by the name of art 
teaching shall also be the best means for secur 
ing ‘clear vision, exact measurement, and 
precise statement,’ should therefore be the first 
work of those interested in technical education.” 
Elsewhere we find reiterated the very important 
advice which has so largely helped the success of 
these Schools—viz., to draw out and make use of 
the idiosyncrasies of the students, their likes and 
dislikes, their personal leanings, and thus arouse a 


DESIGN FOR A SILVER CLASP, BY G. C. FRANCE 


faculty of much higher value in human life than 


mechanical accuracy. 
M71 
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‘ST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON.’’ LUNETTE IN GESSO, DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY CHARLES M, GERE 


It is a mere truism to insist that the history of a _ sibility for a large number of embryo artists might 
school, like the history of a people, may often be be laid on one pair of shoulders it is here. It is 
understood from a history of its rulers; in this needless to say Mr. Taylor is an enthusiast, singu- 


‘*THE SNOW QUEEN.’” FROM A CARTOON FOR STAINED GLASS, BY VIOLET M. HOLDEN 


instance it is less a system than a personality that larly catholic in his views for one so energetic and 
confronts one at every turn, and if ever the respon- with such administrative powers. His large and 
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important volume from which we have quoted,shows 
that he is interested keenly and with sober energy 
in all stages of his pupils’ career; not merely the 
crowning achievement, but the superstructure, the 
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they have elected to work under, but a natural 
deficiency in their artistic temperament. 

It is not possible to go into the various classes 
of industrial art taught and actively practised. In 








base, the first foundation, all seem in turn the 
most important as he follows the course of 
technical education in the arts. Addressed as it 
may be primarily to teachers, the book is full of 
sound information which any one interested in the 
applied arts might read to his ultimate advantage. 


















A REPOUSSE FIRE-GUARD, DESIGNED AND EXECUTED 
BY FLORENCE STERN 


Given therefore a competent teacher who has also 
exceptional tolerance, it is not surprising that we 
have evidence of interest in all sorts of directions 
beyond the ordinary routine. To say that all the 
inchoate attempts of some hundred students ex- 
hibited even high promise, would be optimism ; 
but after carefully inspecting the various depart- 
ments one is driven to the conclusion, that if 
mute inglorious Miltons issue from the School, 
their ineptitude will not be the fault of the system 


FROM A PANEL IN CARVED PLASTER, BY GEORGE CAVE FRANCE 








stained glass we are able to illustrate an admirable 
specimen of a student’s work, one of many that 
show evidence of the true principles which govern 
the craft being thoroughly grasped. In it we see 
the lead tracery boldly accepted as an essential 
feature of the design. So too, were it possible to 
reproduce the colour, we should find the jewel-like 
brilliancy which is peculiar to this material, the 
only one in the arts which has actual light on its 
palette. Whether or not the drawing be good, the 
fancy graceful, the invention apt and spirited, is a 
purely personal factor. What could be taught has 
obviously been learned, and although in the present 
case the artist gives evidence of strong natural 
talent, in a less satisfactory example one finds the 
same important truths grasped, although the power 
from within 
cannot be held 
yet to have 
mastered their 
expression. 
In jewellery, 
a subject prac- 
ucally in har- 
mony with local 
industry, a very 
genuine _at- 
tempt is being 
made to leave 
themean device 
of commerce 
and infuse into 
the most de- 
graded of 
modern art-in- 
dustries some- 
thing higher 
than a glorifica- 





A CARVED PLASTER VASE, BY 
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The Birmingham Municipal School of Art 


tion of mere money value of the materials, or a 
rendering in precious substance of feeble con- 
ceits. The examples illustrated show an effort to 
work metal in metallic ways, to infuse a really 
artistic interest in the metal artificer’s work, and to 


selection which is genius is beyond transmission. 
If the Birmingham School, which is yet in 
its infancy, has not so far produced a genius 
we need not be querulous: one may be there 
as yet unrecognised, one may not emerge there- 


DESIGN FOR A ROSE-WATER DISH, BY FLORENCE M, RUDLAND 


produce individual articles for personal adornment, 
in place of stock-patterns turned out by the gross. 
So in repoussé metal work, in designs for pottery, 
in enamels (a branch just emerging from its 
experimental stage), no less than in lithography, 
mezzotint and etching, there is the effort to bring 
the student to be master of his craft—to feel un- 
restrained by the demands of his material. So 
much a teacher may do, the rest is incommunica- 
ble—the touch that shows talent, as an advance 
on mere craft, can hardly be implanted—the final 
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from for years, and yet Mr. Taylor will have 
accomplished work of national value. The prin- 
ciples he has implanted will pass from his domain 
into other fields. The harvest to be reaped may 
not be in his day, but generations ahead, when 
many have lost the legend of its first planting ; 
yet the seed he has sown will have been the 
germ, and to the gardener who cultivated the first 
crop so ardently and so untiringly, what matters if 
it be ultimately recorded to his credit or not: 
God buries the worker, but carries on his work. 
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FOR REPRODUC- 
TION: IMPRESSIONISM _ IN 
BLACK AND WHITE. BY 
CHARLES G. HARPER. 


RAWING 


MPRESSIONISM 
in paint has had 
its day of storm 
and stress, and 
has won to a 

popular accept- 

ance in a man- 
ner truly aston- 
ishing since its 

Pyrrhic victory, 

that his- 
farthing 

was its only 
award in the 
matter of 

Whistler z. 
Ruskin. This 

is a matter for 

pleasurable 
contem plation, 

for it proves a 


when 
toric 


remarkable ad- 
taste 
alto- 
gether admir- 
able corrective 


vance in 


if 
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to the otherwise severely utilitarian and matter-of- 
fact spirit of this time. 
But although paint has 
become emancipated 
from the fallacy of the 
sharp focus and micro- 
scopic detail, it would 
be the gravest error 
on the part of an 
illustrator to imagine 
that illustration has 
won to a similar free- 
dom. Illustration, as 
the British editor will 
very promptly tell you, 
is illustration first and 
art afterwards ; so long 
as it fulfils sufficiently 
well the functions of 
the diagram, it is no 
manner of concern of 
his with what degree 


‘* VICTORIA EMBANKMENT : A BLACK NIGHT.” 


of activity it is informed. If your editor be a 
kindly creature, he will base his repudiation of 
impressionism in black and white upon an assumed 
inability of the public to understand it. The man 
in the street, the editor says in effect, is capable 
only of understanding the simplest statement of 
facts ; and as this pleasing entity is the chief prop 
of the illustrated papers, why, give him facts of the 
most poignant and unmistakable character! But 
it seems to me that this plea is insulting to the 
intelligence of all those that go to and fro amidst 
these varying conditions of life and under ever- 
changing skies. 

I am by way of acquiring an intimate knowledge 
of the editorial mind, since, primarily for my own 
satisfaction and in some degree for the instructive 
purpose of collating official ideas, I made the 
drawings that illustrate this article. It would 
seem that in drawing for the papers you need pay 
no attention to atmospheric conditions. A Black 
Night on the Victoria Embankment is not, for 
instance, a subject that would be allowed generally 
to come within the range of practical illustration, 
for where, an ’t please you, is the Embankment? 
It is a prevalent editorial superstition that a pre- 
sumably intelligent public would want at once the 
blackness of the night and the architectural features 
of that riverside boulevard; which (in the Euclidian 
formula) is absurd. 

Yet the locality can readily be made recognisable 
without the poor expedient of falsifying the natural 
effect of such a night ; and it is a subject that fills 
one with a great enthusiasm for rendering in wash, 


FROM A DRAWING 54 x 3} 
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The drawing was made on rough paper in the 
medium of charcoal grey. 

The night aspects of London are happy themes 
for the impressionist in black and white : the wonder 
is that they have not yet been exploited for a tithe 
of their artistic value. Clifford’s Inn, for instance, 
is one that lends itself excellently well to this treat- 
ment. The block below is frankly an impression, 
recorded immediately upon returning home after 
viewing the Inn on such a night as shown here, but, 
for the sake of ensuring accuracy of outline, a pencil 
sketch had been personally made in daylight. 
This drawing was an experiment in methods: a 
mixture of pen-and-ink and crayon, worked upon 
with a stump and then lightly brushed over with a 
damp (not a full) brush: the lights in the windows 
and the reflections being taken out with the point 
of an eraser. 

It should be said that in working thus for half- 
tone process the drawing should be made much 
more emphatic than the reproduction 
is intended to appear. ‘That is to say, 
the deepest shadows should be given 
an additional depth and the lighter 
shading should be made a_ shade 
lighter than you would in a drawing 
not prepared with a view to reproduc- 
tion. If these points are not borne in 
mind, the result is apt to be flat and 
featureless. If a half-tone block ex- 
hibits these disagreeable peculiarities, 
lights may always be created with the 
aid of a chisel used upon the metal 
surface of the block. The more im- 
portant process-firms usually employ a 
staff of competent engravers who, now 
that wood-engraving is less widely 
used, have turned their attention to 
this particular craft—the correcting of 
process-blocks. The artist has but to 
mark his proof with the corrections 
and alterations he requires. 

The sketch of the ruins of Gros- 
mont Castle by Moonlight (p. 178) was 
made presentable in this fashion ; al- 
though the drawing had been prepared 
with due care for sufficient emphasis. 
Yet the first result was an entirely 
unlooked-for flatness that, by all the 
rules and canons of drawing for re- 
production, should not have appeared ; 
although this was disappointing, yet 


Drawing for Reproduction 


the sky and on the hillside,.and by a judicious 
burnishing down, the dark masses of the trees were 
rendered darker. 

When everything. has been said and done with 
relation to half-tone reproduction, the fact remains 
that half-tone processes are always tricky and un- 
certain, and no one can absolutely foresee results. 
So very much depends upon an _ infinitesimal 
fraction of time more or less in the making of the 
photographic negative. 

But, to turn from half-tone to the more certain 
processes of line-reproduction. 

On the next page is an impression of a lonely sea- 
shore, taken on the South Wales coast, just where 
the Severn sea becomes known as the Bristol Chan- 
nel. The drawing was made upon HP Whatman 
paper, entirely in pen-and-ink, the ink diluted to 
all manner of intensities and the lines run together. 
In every way this drawing was extremely difficult 
for reproduction by line-process. The block was 





by an instructed use of the graver and = « crypgorp's INN: NIGHT.” DRAWN (9} x63) IN PEN, INK, AND CRAYON, 
the chisel, lights were taken out in AND BRUSHED OVER, REPRODUCED BY HALF-TONE, MEDIUM GRAIN 
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made by Gillot of Paris, and is alto- 
gether admirable as a block. It is 
rouletted to an extreme pitch in the 
attempt to reproduce the greyed lines 
of the drawing, and rouletted in seve- 
ral patterns. 

Simpler in execution than 
others of these several examples are 
the initial letter of this article, and 
the small illustration, Zhe Village 
Street—Tintern : Night. The first 
is just a slight study of an 
sketched upon the grained, clay- 
surfaced cardboard familiarly known 
as “scratch-out,” already referred to 
in previous numbers of THE Stupto. 
The latter was a rough pen-drawing 
of large size scribbled over with blue 
pencil, to indicate where the process-engraver should 
transfer his mechanical grey tint. Ce. Bt 
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HE GRAFTON GALLERIES, BY 
A. L. BALDRY. 


THERE are in the present exhibition 

at the Grafton some three 

hundred and seventy works of-art. Of these 
a hundred are by Albert Moore, a memorial col- 
lection brought together to illustrate his life’s 
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‘‘A LONELY SEA-SHORE,’’ FROM A DRAWING (I0 » 


“THE VILLAGE STREET—TINTERN : NIGHT.” 
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ORIGINAL DRAWING (114 x 94) 
WITH AN ADDED GRAIN 


work ; and the total also includes twenty exam- 
ples of sculpture. The two hundred and fifty 
paintings, which remain after deducting these, 
include examples of many British and Continental 
schools, expressions of the strange diversities of 
opinion of which modern art conviction is made 
up, and of the amazing variation in technical 
practice which is the inevitable effect of present- 
day tentativeness. For the purposes of an exhibi- 
tion, however, these pictures have been well chosen, 
as they appeal to all types of art-lovers, and have 


64) IN DILUTED INKS, THE BLOCK TOUCHED UP 


AND FREELY ROULETTED 





The Grafton Galleries 


an interest for a very wide circle. They are Village—Evening. M. Aublet’s /u/y is a curious 
arranged with some consideration for effective opposite to M. G. H. Breitner’s Amsterdam at 
juxtaposition, and display instructively the points Vight; Mr. J. J. Shannon’s pretty pictures of 
of divergence between the different modern groups. children to Mr. Theodore Roussel’s uncompromis- 
In the first of the three rooms devoted tothe general ing Portrait of Thomas Simpson, Esq. ; and so 
collection it is amusing, for instance, to find M. J. on all through. 

E. Blanche’s excellently modern flippancies, A/ter- The greatest contrast of all is that between the 
noon Tea and Honesty, hanging in the very shadow contents of the Albert Moore room and the works 
of Professor F. von Uhde’s equally modern with which the rest of the Gallery is filled. To go 
Sermon on the Mount, which is, perhaps, of all from the outside discordancies of opposite opinions 
into the atmosphere of artistic 
confidence which pervades this 
unique “ one-man show,” is like 
passing from a busy, noisy, and 
rather squalid town into a 
peaceful and _ picturesque 
country district. For the free 
fights of opposing factions is 
substituted a quiet restfulness, 
a repose which is not exhaus- 
tion, but rather the contem- 
plative calm of contented 
nature. That sureness of 
conviction, which was so cha- 
racteristic of this artist’s indi- 
vidual works, makes itself felt 
even more strongly when his 
pictures are collected. He 
was certain of the principles 
of his art, his experiments were 
all reserved for technicalities 
and for details of practice, and 
so no sign of wavering was ever 
perceptible in his beliefs. 

As a representative display 
of Albert Moore’s best work 
this collection at the Grafton 
Gallery is necessarily incom- 
plete. The impossibility of 
obtaining several of his chief 
canvases, of which some are 
no longer in this country while 
others are in galleries whence 
they may not be removed, has 
( antes prevented the organisers of the 
tae XK exhibition fromincluding much 
ened Lpt sy, that the public would have 

been glad to see. Neverthe- 
less, the hundred paintings 

‘*GROSMONT CASTLE: MOONLIGHT."’ DRAWN (12x83) IN LINE AND WASH. and drawings which have been 

REPRODUCED BY HALF-TONE PROCESS gathered summarise sufficiently 
well the achievements of the 
recent paintings the one which illustrates most artist’s life ; and enough of his more notable pictures 
definitely the squalid depths to which serious art appear to mark definitely each step in his career. 
has at this century-end descended. In the large Lovers of his peculiarly eclectic work will doubtless 
room the exquisite and untroubled refinement of regret that more of his pictures have not found 
Mr. Whistler’s three sea pictures contrasts sharply places in this collection; but when the extent of 
enough with the over-insistent demonstrativeness the difficulty in the way of those who would 
of Mr. Guthrie’s remarkable Summer Day, and arrange a loan exhibition is considered, we may 
with the learned and elaborate allegory of the well be thankful that it has been possible to 
Decorative Panel, by Mr. L. Welden Hawkins. present so many. More detailed notice of these 
The stern dignity of M. J. Maris’s landscape, pictures must be deferred to a future number, 
The Windmill, is scarcely in keeping with the when it will be possible to give examples of some 
brillant sparkle of Spring by M. Emile Claus, or of the most important. 
with the pessimism of M. Lagarde’s Corner of the A. L. BAtpry. 
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Old Masters at the Royal Academy 


-AT THE 
BY 


LD MASTERS 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 
FRANCIS BATE. 


To few of us is given such oppor- 
tunity for atonement as falls annually to the Royal 
Academy of Arts. 

Whatever may be urged against the manner in 
which the Academy exercises its power in arrang- 
ing its exhibitions of contemporary art in the spring, 
forgiveness is nearly earned and almost given in 
the winter, when its happy effort to amend its 
prestige furnishes the rooms at Burlington House 
with a splendid collection of works by the Old 
Masters. 

For twenty-five years—it seems almost an incredi- 
ble time—the wealth of Old Masters in this country 
has stood a steady drain upon its resources. This 
twenty-fifth exhibition is not only of undiminished 
interest, but seems to wear on its face a promise for 
the future. Much gratitude is due to the owners 
of beautiful treasures for the graciousness which, 
through all these years, has made it possible for us 
to become more or less intimately acquainted with 
the genius and style even of the Old Masters of 
foreign Schools, and which has illustrated, with an 
amplitude almost lavish, the magnificence which 
marked the maturity of the British School. One 
need look back but a few years, remembering the 
superb examples of the work of Reynolds, Gains- 
borough, Romney, Turner, Crome, Constable and 
others, which they have revealed, to be assured 
that, but for these exhibitions at Burlington House, 


our knowledge of the pictures produced in the past 
by the artists of our own land would indeed be in- 


complete. The comparative merits and character- 
istics of the different painters have been rendered 
more apparent, and many a debated question has 
been settled by the juxtaposition of masterpieces 
which, without these annual collections, would have 
remained practically unknown to us. 

There is much to be learned and many an im- 
mature judgment to be modified by the study of 
such distinguished works. For my own part, I 
have time after time enjoyed the conviction that 
the fascinations of some of the pictures of the 
British School remain undiminished in the com- 
pany of works by the great masters of other 
Schools, and this conviction is in no degree 
lessened by regarding the superb portrait of A/rs. 
Robinson (139), which Lady Wallace has now lent 
to swell the glory of Gainsborough’s fame. In 
charm of arrangement, in perfect proportion of 
every quality that makes a painting great, this 
seems to excel. The animation, the delicate taste 
in selection, the fulness of the colour passages, the 
subtle drawing, are crowned by a wanton ease in 
the expression of their completeness, that has left 
upon the lips a smile which must change with the 
next breath about to tremble through the miracle 
of dainty dress. Turner is represented by Zhe 
Wreck of the Minotaur, by his picture of Van 
Tromp’s Shallop at the Entrance of the Scheldt— 
fair and fresh as the breezes that blow through it— 


and others that mark his mastery, and illustrate 
the development of his different styles. 

A winning half-length portrait of Mrs. Van der 
Gucht by Romney, and no less than eleven pictures 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds, are to be seen in this 
Exhibition. Three consummate full-length por- 
traits by Van Dyck prove wonderful realisation of 
character. Andrea Spinola, Doge of Genoa, seated 
in his crimson robes, hangs between the standing 
figures of Robert Rich, Earl of Warwick, and 
James Stuart, Duke of Richmond and Lennox; 
they make as brave a show as well could be. The 
sense of power, the dignity and energy of Andrea 
Spinola, contrast wonderfuily with the individuality 
of James Stuart and the Earl of Warwick. In the 
portrait of the Doge, the colour of the shadows is 
dark and heavy, while in that of James Stuart the 
colour is particularly fair and tender; there is 
a comparative thinness in the portrait of the 
Earl of Warwick, but all three pictures bear mark 
that they have had about them a sure and capable 
hand. Lord Hillingdon has lent two very fine 
views of Dresden, by Bernardo Bellotto ; they are 
perfect in scale, excellent in tone, and full of the 
charm of a deliberate and certain touch. Near by 
one of them is a beautiful portrait of a lady by 
Angelo Bronzino, which wears a sumptuous air 
with its richly patterned and bejewelled dress. 
The Adoration of the Shepherds, by Leandro Bas- 
sano; a superbly drawn group of Zhe Holy Family, 
by Sebastian del Piombo; a fine and delicately 
modelled portrait of a Lady and Child by Cornelius 
de Vos, and the portrait of a Senator by Raphael, 
are amongst the greatest works which make the 
large room magnificent. 

There is much to satisfy those who have learned 
to look in Gallery No. 2 for paintings of the Dutch 
School. Zhe Smoker, an early work, the only 
example by Gerard Terburg, gives little promise of 
the marvellous completeness of colour transition 
and perfect art which the exhibits of past years 
prove him to have attained. Of the five examples 
of the work of Jan Steen, Zhe Violin, lent by the 
Queen from Buckingham Palace ; A Dutch Family 
Merry-making, \ent by the Corporation of Glasgow ; 
and Saying Grace, which belongs to Mr. Charles 
Morrison, are amongst the master’s most successful 
works. There are two pictures by Peter de Hooghe, 
both of them very fineones. An /ntertor (No. 78) 
is imbued with those qualities of light which make 
his work remarkable ; but the Garden Scene, lent 
by Mr. John Walter, is of exceptional excellence. 
In the trim garden, between dense and well-clipped 
hedgerows, flooded wlth the strong light of a 
bright summer afternoon, some very gaily dressed 
ladies and gentlemen are engaged in a game of 
ninepins. The painting is of great good quality, 
elaborate in realisation of detail, yet broad in 
effect, but to my thinking some of the figures, 
wonderful as they are in themselves, do not quite 
fit with the rest of the picture ; they seem a little 
too much to insist on their own importance, and 
to lack somewhat their proper share of the at- 
mosphere which invests their surroundings. Ze 
Hurdy-gurdy Player, by Adrian Van Ostade, is a 
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very choice little work, most exquisite in tone and 
big in handling. Admirable figure pieces by Jan 
Ochterveldt and Jai Ver Meer, of Delft, and a 
half-length portrait by Frank Hals, serve to indi- 
cate the nature of other examples of the Nether- 
lands School. 

Sir Donald Currie has lent a landscape by John 
Constable, so simple and straightforward in its 
manner of execution, so just in its values and 
colour passages, and wearing such an air of accom- 
plished elegance, that one well-nigh feels the suffi- 





ONE OF MR. JOSEPH PENNELL’S ‘‘ DEVILS”’ 
AS DRAWN FOR THE DAILY ISSUE OF 
THE ‘‘PALL MALL GAZETTE” 





ciency of the art. Not far from it, in 

Gallery No. 1, hangs a good picture, a Waterfa/l, 
by John Sell Cotman, which is very broad and rich 
in colour. Sir James Linton has lent a Richard 
Wilson so mellow and delicious in tone and colour, 
that a George Mason hanging underneath suffers 
considerably, and a Fred Walker hard by is even 
more put about. In Room 4 the interest seems 
absorbed by the amazing picture by Melozzo da 
Forli, which the Queen has contributed from 
Windsor Castle. It represents Federigo and Guido 
Baldi, the first Dukes of Urbino, with their attendant 
courtiers, listening to a dissertation. The arrange- 
ment is simple and dignified. The heads of the 
principal figures, fine in character and searchingly 
drawn, are brought to the centre of the panel, 
and made the chief interest~ and this is further 
assisted by the plan of the light and shade, and 
the perspective of the interior. The distinction of 
the work is undisturbed by trivialities. Collections 
of the works of 'T. Stothard, R.A., John Pettie, R.A., 
and William Blake have also been brought together. 
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The Devils of Notre Dame. 


R. JOSEPH PENNELL’S 
“THE DEVILS OF NOTRE 
DAME.” BY ARTHUR TOM- 
SON. 


Happy is the artist who can find nowadays 
some subject that has not already been exploited 
by one or more of his fellows, or who can at least 
discover some new treatment for a motif already a 
little over-familiar to the majority of picture-seers. 

Now Mr. Joseph Pennell was par- 
ticularly to be congratulated when he 
ascended to the roof of Notre Dame 
and saw the artistic possibilities of the 
vast series of subjects at his feet and 
all around ; for he had, with one soli- 
tary exception, absolutely nothing to 
fear from the failures and successes of 
the artists who had been there before 
him. This ¢one eminent exception 
was the etching by M. Meryon called 
Le Siryge, a picture already a little too 
well known for description, and in- 
deed recognised as one of that etcher’s 
greatest achievements. With such a 
noble effort as this of Meryon for a 
precedent, many a less capable artist 
than Mr. Pennell would have gone 
elsewhere to work, but he instead set 
straightway to draw, taking the very 
image immortalised by Meryon from 
the self-same point of view, and draw- 
ing in all the environment (or such as 
remain of the old houses), even as 
Meryon did, now many years since. 
The intrepid enterprise of Mr. Pen- 
ne!l was crowned with success, as he 
who looks may see. The new Le 


| Stryge is vastly superior to the old 
one ; stately as Meryon’s is, Mr. Pen- 
\ nell’s has far more vitality, more actual 
\) poetry, and in its workmanship infi- 


nitely more accomplishment. By 
beating Meryon on his own ground he has shown 
himself not only the most successful interpreter in 
black and white of these weird forms, but one 
whose drawings of them are so good that he may, 
in fact, claim to have said the last word on his 
fascinating subject. 

In many respects these new drawings of the 
Notre Dame devils may be said to be superior 
to anything this artist has yet done. Together 
with that masterly execution, that beautiful com- 
mand of a delicate and sensitive line, that subtle 
yet daring instinct for selection, or that appreciation 
of a decorative arrangement of forms that charac- 
terised his earlier work—with all these charms the 
artist has managed to invest his fresh productions 
with a certain romance, something that has arisen 
from perhaps an unusual amount of sympathy 
with his subject ; a poetry, indeed, that cannot fail to 
impress the visitor to Mr. Dunthorne’s Gallery with 
a feeling almost akin to awe. 

Among so much that is good, it isa little difficult 
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to select any for especial mention. Though the 
devils vary enough in form and the artist’s manner 
of expressing them, there is not one separate 
rendering that a man could not with advantage to 
himself live with. Of the drawing of Ze Séryge 
mention has been already made ; whoso looks at 
it will see a sedate and loathly form contemplating 
from a great height a vast city. And how well 
this is all given —the height, the feeling of space, 
the intricate drawing of the houses, and all the life 
that pervades the streets! In the other pictures 
there is ever a different kind of 
presiding fiend, always terrible, 
varying only in its demeanour or 
bestiality of expression. There is 
the city, too, beyond, while in all 
his various views of Paris, Mr. 
Pennell suggests something eve1 
in harmony with the weird thing 
in the foreground, whether h« 
gives us houses or the river 
stretching far into the picture, his 
distance broken by the Eiffel 
Tower, or the more commanding 
forms of the fortresses. 

In all these there is the tech 
nique of an artist. Mr. Pennell’s 
command over his pen is never 
more admirably evident than 
when he expresses architectural 
details — little matters that, if 
done by less accomplished hands 
than his, would be wearisome 
enough, but which he can make 
a delight to the appreciative, 
whether seen from afar or near. 
M. Meryon understood keenly 
the sentiment of his own city of 
old, but none the less is the 
secret of Paris laid open to Mr. 
Pennell. M. Meryon was an 
admirable draughtsman, but not 
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forthcoming exhibition of the Royal Scottish 


Academy, it is stated that the Academy, desiring 


to raise the standard of work in the annual exhibi- 
tion, will reduce considerably the number of works 
to be hung, and that not more than four works can 
be received from any artist not a member of the 
Academy. Also that the Academy hope all works 
accepted shall be hung in such a position that 
their merits may be fairly judged of, so intending 
contributors will see the propriety of exercising 
great care in selecting the works they send in. 














half so alert, so full of resource, 
so convincing in his manner of 
expression as this living artist. 
And, after all, is not this the 
highest praise that one can give 
to Mr. Pennell ? 

ARTHUR TOMSON. 


SCOTCH ART NOTES. 


THE thirty-second annual exhibition of the Glas- 
gow Institute of the Fine Arts has been opened 
this month. The collection of works brought 
together contains many prominent pictures from 
English, French, and Belgian painters. The local 
exhibits are also of much prominence, showing con- 
siderable art vitality and strength in portrait, figure, 
and landscape work. The exhibition is notable 
for one or two new departures, such as hanging 
the water-colour exhibits among the oils, and a 
room entirely devoted to architectural drawings. 

In the circular to intending exhibitors to the 


THE SAME SUBJECT AS THAT ON THE OPPO- oh, 
SITE PAGE, AS DRAWN FOR REPRODUCTION 
IN THE WEEKLY ‘‘PALL MALL BUDGET” 4) 
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All this is just the old, old story, and would almost 
seem to be a hoodwink to the “ outsider,” for it 
has been promised in previous years, and yet the 
general standard seems to continue as mediocre as 
ever. Let the Academy reduce the contributions 
of its own members, show more liberality in hang- 
ing to the younger artists both in the east and 
west of Scotland, and there is little fear but that 
the good promises held out in the circular would 
be taken in earnest. It may be purely an artist’s 
question, but one cannot help thinking the public 
also would appreciate the endeavour of the Academy 
to bring out new talent in the younger painters, 
and not seem as if the exhibition were a show and 
sale room conserved for their own productions. 

By the death last month of Clark Stanton, R.S.A., 
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the first break for a number of years takes place in 
the list of Scottish Academicians. The vacancy 
will not be filled up for some time. Owing to the 
dispute, which is still unsettled, between the mem- 
bers of the R.S.A. and its President, there will be 
no associates elected this year. 

The sixteenth annual meeting of the Royal 
Scottish Water-Colour Society was held last month 
in Edinburgh. The annual report submitted shows 
the Society to be in a good position financially, the 
accounts for the year showing a balance at the 
credit of capital account of about £800. The 
office-bearers elected were :—President : Sir Francis 





‘‘ IPHIGENIA AND HER ATTENDANTS REMOVING 
ST. SEBASTIAN.’ DAVID M‘GILL (R.A. GOLD MEDAL AND 
TRAVELLING SCHOLARSHIP) 


Powell, R.W.S. ; Vice-Pres.: Mr. W. McTaggart, 
R.S.A.; Treasurer: Mr. A. K. Brown, A.R.S.A. ; 
Council: Dr. Blatherwick, Messrs. J. E. Laing, R. 
B. Nisbet, P. S. Nisbet, Tom Hunt, G. W. John- 
stone, James Paterson, H. W. Kerr, Mason Hunter, 
S. Ferrier, Duncan McKellar, and A. McBride. 

At the specia] meeting held, the Revised Con- 
stitution and Rules were confirmed. The principal 
alterations made are—the reduction of the annual 
subscription from £2 to £1 1s.; raising the 
entrance fee for new members to £ 10 tos. ; placing 
the lady members on an equal footing as to attend- 
ing meetings and being eligible for election as 
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office-bearers with other members ; new mode of 
electing the council, the old style of election by 
rotation being a most effete one, and also changing 
the style of electing new members. Sixteen candi- 
dates were nominated at the meeting for election 
to the Society, which takes place on 21st inst. in 
Glasgow. The annual dinner will be held on the 
same day. 

It is extremely gratifying to chronicle the activity 
and interest evinced by the members in the affairs 
of their Society, and it may confidently be expected 
that the up-to-date policy which is evident in the 
proposed working of the Society will bear good 
fruit, causing the artistic public in Scotland to look 
forward with interest to the next annual exhibition, 
which is to be held in the Fine Art Institute 
Galleries in October. This exhibition will be an 
“open” one. 

Mr. D. S. McColl has had on exhibition in Mr. 
Paterson’s Art Gallery, Glasgow, his collection of 
water-colours recently shown in London. Con- 
siderable diversity of opinion is expressed in local 
art circles regarding the work, but, for or against, 
they show the painter to have considerable artistic 
instinct and ability to select a purely artistic mofr/, 
failing only in the matter of accomplishment. 

The fifth exhibition of pictures which forms the 
present collection at the Kilmarnock Art Galleries 
is neither better nor worse than previous exhibitions 
held in the same town. Until a more careful 
selection of the pictures be made, little good can 
result artistically, and in the matter of hanging 
exception must be taken to the continued bad 
arrangement of placing row upon row of pictures 
on the walls till they reach the cornice. The loan 
pictures, which embrace examples of Corot, Rae- 
burn, Herdman, Noel Paton, Machee, Fraser, John 
Burr, &c., and a handful of exhibits by Glasgow 
and Edinburgh artists, form the backbone of the 
exhibition. aupeniiaiians D. M. 


The reproduction of Mr. M‘Gill’s fine group— 
which won the gold medal at the Royal Academy 
prize-giving—is from a photograph kindly lent us 
by the sculptor. — 


Not merely artists, but all who are concerned 
with drawing for reproduction will welcome a very 
useful pocket diminishing glass, lately made by 
Messrs. Carpenter and Westley, opticians, of Regent 
Street, W. This, as the annexed diagram shows, 
has a square lens, permitting a large field of 
vision, and is most conveniently 
arranged to fold within a case of 
vulcanite. To estimate rightly the 
changes produced in a drawing 
by the reduction which is almost 
invariable to-day, is a matter of 
long experience; and even then 
not quite easily realised without 
some such optical assistance as a 
reversed opera-glass; here is an 
accurate and handy instrument, 
costing about 8s. 6¢., which needs no more praise 
than a bare mention, since its usefulness is appa- 
rent at a glance to all who are likely to need it. 
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New Publications 


To the Illustrated Catalogues of books issued 
from the Caxton Head, Holborn, “none but 
themselves could be their parallel.” It is not a 
year since we found it difficult, while criticising 
such a catalogue as this new one, to keep in mind 
that it was a trade price-llst and not an edition de 
luxe of a volume on bindings and early illus- 
trations. The title-page of the latest issue, 
which took thé first prize in a Srup10 competition, 
cannot obviously be discussed here. This is 
followed by a series of coloured plates of fine 
bindings reproduced by Mr. Griggs; these are 
equal to the best, even of his work, which has 
long since reached its last point of excellence. 
If space but permitted, a description of the rare 
old engravings which follow would read more 
like the description of a museum collection than 
the chance assortment of a bookseller’s ever- 
changing stock. Book-lovers should be grateful 
to Mr. Tregaskis for the care bestowed upon the 
bibliographical matter of this work, no less than 
its artistic illustrations. The pang comes when 
the tempting items are one by one considered, and 
you realise that, even at the moderate prices asked, 
you cannot pick and choose a goodly boxful, to 
add to your shelves of rare and curious works, 
equally for the selfish delight of possession and 
raising envy in the breasts of less fortunate col- 
lectors. 


By the kindness of Dr. F. Harrison Low, of 
Sinclair Gardens, W., we are enabled to reproduce 
a singularly fine carbon photograph, taken by the 
owner from the original pen-and-ink sketch by 
Mr. Alan Wright, which was designed specially for 
a Christmas card. The reproduction is only very 
slightly smaller than the original. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Le Morte d Arthur. By Sir THomas MALtory. 
Illustrated by AuBREY BeaRDsLEy. (London: J. 
M. Dent & Co.)—Salome. By Oscar WILDE. 
English version. Illustrated by AuBReY BEaRDs- 
LEY. (London: Elkin Mathews & John Lane.) 
It is no use, for the sake of maintaining the 
dignity of Sir Thomas Mallory, to deny that 
for this portly quarto, with its gold emblazoned 
cover, the interest centres in the designs which 
decorate rather than illustrate its text. Even 
Professor Rhys’ able introduction on the famous 
romances fails to detain one long from going 
on to the wealth of “black and white” in the 
volume. Since Mr. Joseph Pennell introduced 
Mr. Aubrey Beardsley in the first number of THE 
Stup10, barely ten months have passed, yet 
already (as the designs we receive in the Prize 
Competitions would alone suffice to prove) he has 
his disciples, imitators, and even (in a clever menu 
of a Glasgow dinner) his parodist. France and 
America have praised or attacked him, and to a 
following of younger men he is the latest and 
strongest force in decorative art. Here analytical 
criticism would be obviously out of place, but the 
volume before us may be cordially praised as a 


whole, and the four illustrations here reproduced 
(by the publishers’ kind permission) advanced as 
proof of the fancy and invention of the artist, and 


ype} SEA SONABLE 
SALV TATIONS. 
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LAN WRIGHT. - Hane << 





FROM A DESIGN BY ALAN WRIGHT 


of his powerful handling of masses of black. 
While Mr. Pennell, in his criticism—with reference 
more especially to certain separate drawings, each 
complete in itself—laid the greatest stress upon 
“the use of the single line with which he weaves 
his drawings into a harmonious whole, joining 
extremes and reconciling oppositions,” here it is 
rather the balances of masses and the simplifying of 
forms to their most naive presentation that are so 
fascinating. Ox:nament for its own sake is plentiful 
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and composition of figures, some individual to an 
almost dangerous degree, others perhaps slightly 





A CHAPTER HEADING FROM ‘‘LE MORTE D’ARTHUR”’ (J. M. 
DENT & CO,). BY AUBREY BEARDSLEY. 


reminiscent of earlier work ; but all these are most 
impressive from their bold use of white upon 


upon paper and reproduced by a mechanical pro- 
cess. A more perilous style to imitate could 
hardly be found, for its faults are easier copied 
than the astounding fertility and freshness of in- 
vention which more than redeem them. Only very 
rash or very foolish draughtsmen would attempt to 
do so; yet the suggestive influences of this book 
will probably affect modern design for some time 
tocome. Asa feast of fantastic ahd eerie con- 
ceptions, some of rare beauty and not a few 
wrought with grotesque diad/erie, it will delight (or 
exasperate as the case may be) all who take an in- 
terest in the applied arts. As the work of an 
artist who has not long been out of his teens, it 
is peculiarly noteworthy; for if one joined Mr. 
Beardsley’s few detractors and set aside all they 
failed to appreciate, the residue would offer 
enough motives for the stock-in-trade of a dozen 
less prodigal pattern-makers for years to come. 
To the publishers, whose enterprise made such a 
luxurious edition possible, to the artist, who has put 
so much of himself into it, the public should be 
grateful. For, like or dislike it, it will be long 
before a book so interesting and unconventional 
issues from the press, and one is left eagerly 
awaiting the remaining portion of the work. 

In the new edition of Sa/ome we find the irre- 
pressible personality of the artist dominating every- 
thing——whether the compositions do or do not 
illustrate the text—what may be their exact pur- 
pose or the meaning of their symbolism, is happily 
not necessary to consider here. Nor is it expe- 
dient to bring conventional criticism to bear upon 
them, for nothing in ancient or modern art is so 
akin that you could place it side by side for com- 
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THREE CHAPTER HEADINGS FROM ‘“‘LE MORTE D’ARTHUR”’ (J. M. DENT G CO.). BY AUBREY BEARDSLEY 


black. It is curious to see how often the design 
seems dug out of the wood, rather than drawn 
184 


parison. Audacious and extravagant, with a grim 
purpose and power of achieving the unexpected- 
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we had almost written the impossible—one takes 
it for itself, as a piquant maddening potion, not 
so much a tonic as a stimulant to fancy. Those 
who dislike Mr. Beardsley’s work will be happy in 


of its ultimate influence on decorative art. All 
collectors of rare and esoteric literature will rank 
this book as one of the most remarkable produc- 
tions of the modern press. gjWe have to thank the 
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‘‘THE PEACOCK GIRL’’ FROM “‘ SALOME, BY OSCAR WILDE, ILLUSTRATED BY AUBREY BEARDSLEY "’ 


the possession of the documentary evidence to 
support their opinion, while those who find it the 
very essence of the decadent fix de sitc/e will rank 
Salome as the typical volume of a period too recent 
to estimate its actual value, and too near to judge 


publishers for allowing us to reproduce Zhe Feacock 

Girl, a full-page design that is typical of the work. 

The binding, a coarse pale blue canvas, with de- 

corations in gold, Mr. Beardsley’s chosen device, 

being on the back cover, is entirely admirable. 
185 
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Transactions of the Japan 
Society, Vol. I. (C. Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co.)—This 
handsome volume with its 
numerous well-executed plates 
is worthy of the popular and 


energetic Society whose work Saat U6, TRA 
: : oa 5 . \ A Ay / 
it records. In its editing and Od a tS INAS -——~ : 

4 4 GN = 


its general appearance it could 
hardly be improved. One 
might fill a column in praise of 
its lucid plan and admirable 
arrangement. As, however, 
space forbids adequate men- 
tion, a mere list of the literary 
contents must suffice. These 
include a very interesting de- 
scription of /z-jitsu, the ancient 
art of self-defence by sleight of 
body, illustrated by original 
drawings by R. Isayama, a 
Japanese artist residing in this 
country ; Zhe Uses of Bamboo 
in Japan, a paper by Mr. Ae: By 
Charles Holme, _ illustrated hak = | h \e 
with many examples from his [gy re: ——: pw les 
collection; a valuable essay on Sree 
The Naturalistic Art of Japan, 
by Mr. W. Gowland ; a paper By rs 
on The Genealogy of the Miochin <i a J Se roe. 
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hairs, which, sufficiently flexi- 
ble to allow the brush to 
pass colour under them, permit 
much greater delicacy of pat- 
tern than would be possible 
without these ties. The upper 
one, on page 186, is but the 
common stencil plate, such as 
Europeans use, elaborated and 
skilfully cut in a way no West- 
ern craftsman could hope to 
rival, Later on, when stencil- 
ling as it is revived to-day 
comes to be treated in THE 
STUDIO, we may have occasion 
to refer more fully to these 
designs, which now are given 
more as specimens of the il- 
lustration of the really beauti- 
ful volume under notice than 
for their intrinsic merit, great 
although it be. G. W. 
Richard Jefferies, a Study, 
by H. S. Satt. (London : 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co.)— 
The photogravures, reproduced 
by Mr. Walter L. Coll from 
drawings by Miss Bertha New- 
combe, which appear in the 
large paper edition only of this 
delightful biography, are among 
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the best specimens of plates 
prepared to accompany text we 
have yet seen. Grass Meadow 
Coate is full of atmosphere, and 
keeps its painter-like quality to 
a marvellous degree ; but all of 
them have a sense of relation 
to the printed page, which is 
rare in inserted plates. To 
analyse why they are so satis- 
factory would be difficult, yet 
the fact remains that they are. 
The small portion of Richard 
Jefferies’ writings that deals with 
art, is hardly touched upon by 
Mr. Salt. One sentence, how- 
ever, that he quotes “ respecting 
the Lions in Trafalgar Square ” 
— which the poet- naturalist 
thought to be truer and more 
real than those at the Zoo 
‘lions to whom has been added 
the heart of a man ”—-will show 
that in a technical magazine the 
matter of the book, quite charm- 
ing as it is, does not quite fall 
within our scope. All the same, 
it is a most readable and sym- 
pathetic study, well done and 
worth doing. 
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WARDS IN “THE STUDIO” 
PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


THE STAINED GLASS COMPETITION 
(A. VIL.) 


THE judges in this competition were at first in- 
clined to place Garsh very high on the list, but on 
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Awards in “The Studio” Competitions 
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Stoke-on-Trent): an accomplished design, but too 
complex. Flake White (Miss M. M. Reid, 58 
Dennington Park, West Hampstead, N.W.): pleasing, 
but not very new. iibberty Gibbet (F. P. Bris- 
tow, 170 Iverson Road, West Hampstead): a well- 
drawn series of heads, with borders unpleasing in 
colour. Foot Rule (Miss E. C. Hay, 6 Delamere 
Terrace, Paddington): with much good detail and 
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STAINED GLASS DESIGN. FIRST PRIZE 


reconsideration certain practical reasons put it 
out of court. The awards are therefore : 

First Prize, Zhree guineas (Alpin, Bernard 
Sleigh, Reinalt, Pershore Road, Edgbaston). 

SECOND PRIzE, One and a half guineas (Patara, 
Charles Randal, 14 Great Western Road, W.). 

Honourable mention is awarded by THE STuDI0 
to each of the following :— 

Alpha (G. H. Wood, to Priestman Terrace, 
Bradford): the beautiful transition of colour in 
this design, and its jewelled glow, are both lost 
in the outline reproduced. Artisan (W. Parker, 
14 Bassingham Road, Earlsfield, S.W.): a good 
composition with fine colour, but not quite equal 
drawing. A.#&.7.S.(R. Tennent, 61 Bolton Road, 
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good colour, but too complex. Garsh (A. A. Orr, 
18 Bulwer Street, Shepherd’s Bush, W.): already 
mentioned. Halo (C.T. Prescott, 71 Upper Stan- 
hope Street, Liverpool): commendable. /agues 
(Richard Warrington, 121 Copperas Hill, Liverpool) : 
a good “ Renaissance” design. _/umelle (Miss F. 
M. G. Dimma, 59 The Common, Upper Clapton) : 
naive and quite practical. Maeldune (E. O. 
Lansdown, 14 Glen View, Clover Hill, Halifax) : 
a beautiful design, which would have been repro- 
duced had not wash been used, the convention 
of the landscape and sea is most happy. AZouse 
(Miss Maude Berry, Fairseat, Wrotham, Kent): 
a very admirable design, ineffective in its black 
and white, but worthy of a very high place for colour 
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STAINED GLASS DESIGN, SECOND PRIZE 


Ramsbottom). Bond fide (W. Stanley Mors, How- 
beck Road, Oxton, Birkenhead): too crowded, 
but worth commendation. Cefhas (Peter C. 
Browne, 18 Kelvindrive, Glasgow) : a very admirable 
composition. Corporal Bots (J. Levy, 185 Brown- 
low Hill, Liverpool). Zid (Miss Gertrude Roots, 
The White House, St. Peter’s, Canterbury): 
practical, and good colour, but not strong enough 
in the drawing. Zversiey (R. J. S. Bertram, 7 
Brandling Place West, Newcastle-on-Tyne) : com- 
mended. Fiat Zux(Frederick Rhead,6 Bath Street, 
188 


and grace of line. Merriott Wood (P. V. Woodroffe, 
Alton Castle, Staffs.): a very pleasant group of 
gnomes, fresh and quite workable. Phi/adelphia 
(Miss Erskine, Martin Manor, Horncastle): full of 
promise, yet not quite powerful. Ses (L. C. 
Radcliffe, National Art Training School, S.K.): an 
emblematical design exhibiting boldness, origin- 
ality and proportion, well adapted for the given 
space. TZouchstone (Violet H. E. Teague, 14 
Avenue Brugman, Brussels): a poetical idea, well 
worked out and pleasant in colour, but not equal 
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in its drawing to its conception. Westward Ho 
(Samuel Hewer, 52 St. Augustine Terrace, Han- 
son Lane, Halifax): not novel, but good of its 
class. 
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purpose, it is not possible to speak so favourably. 

A quantity admirable enough for general purposes 

were distinctly unsuited to their special object. 
The First Prize falls to Barbe-Rouge (P. H. 
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On the whole, the competitors have touched a 
fairly high average. Not a few seemed to think 
correct figure drawing was needless, or rather 
they confused simplicity with archaic stiffness. 
Yet the varied attempts to evolve a coherent com- 
position from the four elements, and to represent 


Bate, Holburne Museum, Bath), for a clever ar- 
rangement of ornament, not sufficiently “ bookish ” 
to be entirely satisfactory, but still a good design. 
The SECOND PRIZE is given to Danebrog (G. R. 
Quested, 11 Abbey Gardens, St. John’s Wood, N.W.) 
for a very appropriate design which, however, has 
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each, either by figures or quite intelligible sym- 
bolism, deserves appreciative comment. 


A CATALOGUE CovER (B 2). 
The large number of designs sent in for this 
were conspicuous for obeying the rules more closely. 
Nearly all were dona fide black and white, capable 


ALPH 


omitted “ London” from the imprint. These two 
are purchased by Mr. ‘Tregaskis, who is also in treaty 
for the designs by Addotsford (E. Murray Tod, 
Clifton, Bristol); Berthiah (Miss B. N. Graham, 
35 Princes Gate, S.W.), and Ruth (Miss Agnes 
Talbot, School of Art, Birmingham). Rodney (C. 
R. Warren, 121 Flood Street, Chelsea, S.W.) has 





of being reproduced by direct process. In this 
respect a strong contrast to the medley of pencil, 
wash, and colour sent in as “black and white” 
in some of the other competitions this month. 
With regard to invention and artistic lettering, and 
especially the fitness of the decoration for its 


also found a publisher willing to purchase it. We 
give these particulars to show that the chance of 
practical designs finding acceptance is not limited 
to the two prizes. 

Honourable mention is awarded to the above 
four, and to Bee (Miss K. Bunce, Longworth, 
189 








Priory Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham): for a 
charming border marred by weak lettering. 
Carpetopolis (F. J. Mayers, Comberton, Kidder- 
minster): for a charming motive, with weak letter- 
ing. Dolldee (Miss G. E. Offord, 46 St. Giles 
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a paraphrase of Mr. Warrington Hogg’s cover for 
a local catalogue. Jnnocentia (Miss F. G. Dimma, 
59 The Common, Upper Clapton, N.E.): a Moyen 
Age street, with a large sign over the corner 
bookshop ; a very effective and appropriate scheme. 
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FIRST PRIZE. ‘‘ BARBE-ROUGE”’ SECOND PRIZE. 
Street, Norwich): for two very clever designs like 
medizval woodcuts of ships, but not bookish 
enough. Zsmond (Miss I. Robertson, 1 Byng 
Place, Gordon Square, W.C.): peculiarly good 
floral ornament, but the cupid is not happy. 
Ethelden (H. G. Wright, 157 Blythe Road, West 
Kensington Park): two very nicely drawn and 
carefully composed designs, not, however, in any 
way suggestive of their subject : we reproduce one. 
Excelsior (Miss M. Dixon, Mulberry Green, Har- 


‘* DANEBROG ”’ 





‘* ETHELDEN ”’ 


Lansdown (Miss M. L. Juke, 11 Lansdown 
Crescent, Cheltenham). Jfist/etoe (R. A. Dawson, 
242 Main Street, Bingley, Yorks) : well drawn, but 
not bookish. Medium (J. A. Bambin, 2 Gloster 
Road, Barnstaple): good, but in no way specially 
appropriate to the subject. Midge (E. Place, 4 
Brunswick Square) : a capital idea, just lacking the 
certainty of touch to put it in a very high place. 
Podist (2) (J. J. Coventry, 14 Grange Mount, Bir- 
kenhead : excellent designs as ornament, but no 





FIRST PRIZE. ‘‘ STELLA” 


low, Essex) : a bold simple cover, with considerable 
power. Feeble Effort (Miss C. Murrell, 9 Temple- 
ton Place, South Kensington): a “ Dicky Doyle ” 
design with a good deal of graceful fancy. Hok- 
t-roon (E. Greenleaves, Priory Mansion, Bath 
Road, Bournemouth): excellent, but too nearly 
190 


SECOND PRIZE, 


‘“YAWNER”™ ‘* SPARROW ” 


connection with the subject. o/ (Philip Com- 
mard, 123 Hampton Road, Southport): a really 
charming idea, very prettily carried out. Saint 
Philip (A. W. Blomfield, 102 Dempsey Street, 
Stepney, E.) Simplex (W. B. Shoosmith, Esq., 
Ivy Tower, Northampton): free and effective, but 
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not sufficiently appropriate. Jra Moor (A. L. 
Walbank, 109 Main Street, Bingley, Yorks): the 
medallion spoils a really beautiful design. Water 
Lily, No. 2 (C. A. Allen, 50 Lorne Street, Kidder- 
minster): an admirable design. 


AN EMBROIDERED OR PAINTED SERMON 
CasE (C. 2). 
In this competition the designs show, as a rule, 


an absence of freshness or novelty without any 


reference to the purpose of the design. 

FIRST PRIZE, One guinea (Stella, Miss Rachel 
Barclay, Carwinian Cottage, Falmouth). 

SECOND PrizE, Half a guinea ( Yawner, Miss 
Trixie Offord, 46 St. Giles’, Norwich). 

Honourable mention is awarded to :— 

Ahab (A. E. Bell, 4 Royal Crescent, Edin- 
burgh): a pleasant border with a good central 
device. Campsie (Miss Kate Garrard, Campsie, 
Hayne Road, Beckenham): a rich pattern in gold 
and red and black. Chomin (Miss ]. Mitchell, 
21 Crescent Road, Sharrow, Sheffield): a very 
appropriate design. Gesso (Miss Ada Clegg, 25 
Alfred Place, Bedford Square, W.C.): good, but 
not severe enough. aze/-nut (Miss A. Hazell, 
Castle Street, Farnham) : a pleasant arrangement. 
Judy (Miss H. Woods, 74 Mill Road, Cambridge) : 


‘not novel, but commendable. Penelope (Miss A. 


M. Erskine, Martin Manor, Horncastle): quite 
suitable and pleasant. Sparrow (C. H. B. Quen- 
nell, 44 Lower Kennington Lane, Lambeth): a 
good design, more suitable perhaps for embroidery 
than the [painted leather the artist suggests. .S7. 
Bride's (A. C. Powell, Townfield, Dorking): a really 
beautiful design, but more adapted for painting 
than needle-work. 

For some time past the embossed leather papers, 
issued by Messrs. Jeffery & Co., the well-known 
paper-stainers of Islington, have been scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from veritable embossed leather. Now 
they have introduced a still more novel wall hang- 
ing, viz., in thin sheets of actual copper in low 
relief. The frieze by Mr. Stephen Webb and the 
filling, we are permitted to reproduce, are made 
also in leather-like paper; but treated in copper 
with a fine iridescence which can be kept to 
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certain features of the design, or carried all over it 
as circumstances direct, is novel and _ striking 
with great beauty of its own. The frieze is made 
in panels of iridescent copper, 42 inches long 
(costing about 12s. 6d. each). These might be 





‘* VENETIA,"’ DESIGNED BY STEPHEN WEBB 


employed with good effect in the upper panels of 
a fairly high wooden dado. In such a position 
the light striking on the embossed surface would 
play on the iridescence lustre with rich effect. Of 
course the copper untouched might be preferable 
in many schemes of colour, where greater repose 
and breadth were required. Zhe Peacock Garden, 
Mr. Walter Crane’s well-known design, comes out 
peculiarly well with this lustre treatment. 
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** BOYS AND DOLPHINS.’ A FRIEZE IN IRIDESCENT COPPER. DESIGNED BY STEPHEN WEBB 
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HE LAY FIGURE AT HOME. 


THE Lay Figure was writing messages 
of congratulation to each of the five 
new Associates, when visitors  dis- 

Looking up, it said: “I am writing to 


” 


turbed it. 
compliment the new A.R.A.’s—— 

“ Or the old R.A.—which ?” said the journalist. 

“Of course,” said the man with the clay pipe, 
‘“‘like everybody else, you abuse the Academy 
collectively, and shriek with joy when one of your 
favourites is elected.” 

“Not at all,” the journalist replied ; “to me it 
is sad. Every election means fewer outsiders and 
leaves so much less ‘copy’ in future. People 
sometimes like depreciation of their dearest 
enemies, and always of their dearest friends.” 

“JT see; and to bemoan their exclusion is a 
subtle form of obloquy,” said the Lay Figure, 
with a knowing air of discovery. ‘“ Now, I think, 
to take one instance, that it is a magnificent thing 
to have chosen——-” 

“Of course ; but isn’t it rather late to comment 
upon it?” said the journalist. 

So the Lay Figure dropped its pen and replied 
irrelevantly: “I hear that Morris is printing a 
catalogue of his famous collection of early illus- 
trated books, at the Kelmscott Press.” 

“ Does that imply you wished him to be made a 
full-fledged R.A., as well as Laureate?” said the 
man with the clay pipe. 

‘“*Might do worse in each case,” the journalist 
broke in. ‘* Fancy what capital ‘ copy’ the appoint- 
ments would make.” 

The Lay Figure expressed a distinct opinion 
here, that “copy ” was the final reason for keeping 
celebrities famous, and went on to show that Art, 
at least, was free from advertisement. 

“Ts that your real opinion,” said the man with 
the clay pipe, “or merely a pleasant bit of opti- 
mism ?” 

The Lay Figure hesitated, and finally changed 
the subject once more. 

“Talking of posters,” it said (it has a way of 
breaking out of its discursive sequence of ideas, 
as though you had followed its thoughts), “I hear 
they are now printing an Albert Diirer poster, nine 
feet square, from the original blocks.” 

“The Poster from Diirer to Dudley Hardy— 
from the Fifteenth Century to Zo-day—an excellent 
title for a lecture,” said the journalist. 

“Except that Diirer was sixteenth century, 
and that seems several hundred years nearer than 
the fifteenth,” the man with the clay pipe objected. 
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‘Why is it the Glasgow School at the Grafton 
get such short notices ?” asked the Lay Figure. 

“ Because they have a parochial name, I 
think,” the journalist explained. “If they only 
called themselves the ‘Chromatists’ or the ‘ Illu- 
sionists,’ there would be hope. Aschool must end 
in ‘ist’ to be recognised as such.” 

“They paint jolly well,” said the man as he 
poked at his clay pipe; “too well if anything: 
it looks so easy, and they are not afraid of good 
colour or big subjects.” 

‘Give them a nickname and they will be appre- 
ciated—that is the secret of success ;” the journalist 
here illustrated his remarks by many examples. 

“The Grafton is the most entertaining Gallery 
in London,” said the Lay Figure. 

“ Let us hope it will entertain angels unawares,” 
said the journalist ; “‘we want some new unappre- 
ciated geniuses ; everybody is getting too com- 
fortably famous.” 

“ The Yellow Book is to supply you with them,” 
said a minor poet who up to that time had been 
reading a column of praise of his rival’s work, and 
looking very green. “Beardsley is sure to do 
something to surprise you.” 

“The monotony of being shocked is as numb- 
ing as the monotomy of dulness,” said the 
journalist ; “we want a man to say the common- 
place as if it were new.” 

“Oh, but Zhe Yellow Book is not to be shock- 
ing,” said the minor poet. “I have offered to 
write in it. It is sure to be a big success.” 

“To people really care for pictures?” said the 
Lay Figure, and 

“What is Art?—If light be fifteen-thousand 
times brighter than white paint, what colour shall 
we paint a girl’s face against it? Should any artist 
use a camera ?—and a hundred other good old 
queries,” the journalist suggested in a tone of 
scorn.—‘“I am surprised you wish to discuss first 
principles.” 

“There seem no principles left to discuss,” said 
the Lay Figure mournfully. “ They were all settled 
centuries ago. It is only fads occupy us now. 
People doubt Ruskin—doubt Pater—doubt even 
D. S. M., G. M., and themselves.” 

“TI wish we could hold any sound belief,” said 
the man with the clay pipe. “Our criticism is 
mainly destructive—an inverted form of self-praise 
that consists in belittling every other person.” 

“T think it comes from our anxiety to be the 
first to recognise talent,” said the Lay Figure. 
“We are so afraid of somebody appreciating it 
before us, that every goose is a full-fledged swan.” 
































TALES OF JAPAN, 
FROM THE PAINTING 
BY J. J. SHANNON. 
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HEOPHILUS RUGE- 
RUS, a very prac- 
tical monk of the 
twelfth century, 
who left a book 
of valuable re- 
ceipts behind 








hy \AR him, has thus 

ee written of  re- 

Hee Send. poussé work in 
hi pm: Pou] metal :— 





is 5 ** Beat a copper 
| plate as long and as wide as 
you wish, so thick that it can 
38 scarcely be bent, and let it be 
sound, free from all crack and 
blemish, and portray the figure 
upon it which you may wish. 
Then beat a cavity in the place 
of the head with a moderate round hammer on 
the under side, and around it, on the upper 
side with the slender hammer, and so you cook 
it in the embers. This being cooled by itself, 
you will do throughout the whole figure with 
the curved and smooth irons, always depressing 
it on each side and frequently re-heating it. 
And when you shall have relieved the figure as 
high as you wish, take irons, long to the measure 
of a palm, thicker at one end, upon which it 
may be beaten with the hammer, and at the other, 
more fine, round and pointed, which you had 
prepared for this work, and the boy initiated 
in this art sitting before you. Hold the plate 
in the left hand, and the irons in the right, the 
boy striking upon them with a moderate-sized 
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hammer, you will design the eyes and nostrils, the 
hair, and fingers of the hands, the articulations of 
the feet, and all the drawings of the garments upon 
the upper side, so that they may show inside, where 
also you strike with the same irons that the designs 
When you have done this 


may be raised outside. 
you sculp 


until the figure be altogether formed, 
with the sculping and scraping instruments about 
the eyes and nostrils, the mouth, and chin and 
ears, and you will design the hair and all the fine 
drawing of the draperies and the nails of the hands 
and feet. .... In the same manner, should you 
possess facility of invention, you can make figures 
in gold and silver upon the books of the Evange- 
lists, and missals, and animals and small birds, and 
flowers, outside upon the horse saddles of matrons, 
upon gold or silver cups or platters in the middle. 
Knights are made in the same manner, fighting 
against lions or griffins ; the figure of Samson or 
David, breaking the mouths of the lions, the same 
also each strangling single (figures of) cattle : or any 
other thing which it may please you, and which 
may be proper and fit according to the size of the 
work.” 

All of which, besides 
showing us the processes of a bygone age, is as 
useful and sound to-day as when penned in the 
lonely cell of this craftsman-monk, this art-worker 
and art-lover, towards whom, as one reads his book, 
the heart goes out, even as to an earnest brother 
worker to-day. If 
we could explore the 
centuries far back, 
even to the time of 
Tubal Cain, the first 
metal - worker, we 
should probably find 
that he worked in 
very much the same 
manner as that de- 


its extreme interest in 











scribed and practised by Theophilus. We also are 
doing it to-day, for this is among the few things 
of the world that change not. ‘“ By Hammer and 
Hand all thinges doe stand,” runs the old legend ; 
neither hammer nor hand alter—they remain 
always—only the brain that guides the hand 
(which in turn guides the hammer) changes. The 
succeeding generations of workers have different 
things to say, that is all. The matter changes, but 
not the manner. 

Our ancient friend, the monk—how useful a 
member the Art Workers’ Guild has lost, by his 
having been born at so early a date !—seems to 
have depended on the help of a boy in hammering 
his design on the metal. It is worth mentioning, 
because a desire for statistics as to the compara- 
tive merit of boys then and now arises in one’s 
mind. It is also worth mentioning that the modern 
repoussé worker usually beds his metal in the pitch 
bed, the human article having in the lapse of ages 
been dispensed with in favour of the more useful 
and quieter one. 

Anyway, boy or no boy, it matters little how one 
does the work so long as it is done, and well; and 
if the worker has preference for any process or 
fashion which he is satisfied gives good results, he 
should be strongly upheld in using such means. 
This special method, doubtless, has relation to his 
own ideas of design, and will help to give person- 
ality to his work, always a high quality in art. So 
whether the metal is wrought by laying it on pitch, 
on lead, on wood (all these are used), is not of much 
consequence, only as each gives its own peculiar 
effect to the work, the worker will use it accordingly. 
The metal being bedded on one of these materials, 
the design is beaten on to it by hammer and punch 

in reverse, of course—working as we must upon 
the back. 

The technique, one sees, is simplicity itself, all 
can be learnt in thirty seconds, though it takes 
many years to become a good craftsman. In 
these days of “ handbooks” and cheap instruction 
at Polytechnics, one can obtain all the communi- 
cable information with the greatest ease ; and at the 
latter class, what is still more useful to the art- 
worker, the advice of a man practised in the art 
that he professes to teach. 

He will save you trouble in showing you how to 
secure your copper or silver to the pitch—how to 
get certain effects with certain tools, how to take 
the work off aga‘n, clean it, and finally how to 
chase it more or less upon the front side and make 
it beautiful. So much of this can be learnt and 
assimilated, as the worker finds to suit his artistic 
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-constitution ; the rest he will reject. One cannot 


help saying, by-the-by, that the ease with which 
this information can be obtained is by no means 
an unmixed blessing, for it encourages the exist- 
ence of the “ amateur.” 

Once that word was a pleasant one, when it was 
newly formed, and signified “a worker for love ;” 
once “a lover of sacred things;” now apt to 
imply “‘one who dabbles and trifles with them.” 
“ Art” is a fashion nowadays. In consequence the 
amateur must needs set up a studio with the usual 
paraphernalia. Truly is a little knowledge a dan- 
gerous thing ; but the ill must be borne with until 
the blessed boon of a fuller knowledge forces 
every one to see that if he would breathe the same 
atmosphere with workers he must needs be himself 
one. Alas! this is not yet. Meanwhile, gentle 
amateur, a word in thine ear. Turn not thy thoughts 
to this art. It is dirty, it will soil thy fingers, the 
pitch will defile thee ; pass thou by on the other 
side, O amateur, leaving this to those who are in 
earnest ! 

If all this be so easy that any one can do it, 
wherein lies the art? One might as well argue 
that as writing is easy nowadays when all have 
learned it, that all might write poetry. 

The truth is simple, and applies to poetry, 
repoussé work, or any other art—it is because there 
is nothing to say. The pump-handle may work 
well enough, but no water comes if the well be 
dry. That’s just it—nothing to say, so it remains 
unsaid. An intelligent young fellow, who had 
been working in a class at hammered copper for a 
year or so, said, “ What’s the good ofthis? I have 
been learning for twelve months ; I have hammered 
two ash-trays, a finger-plate for a door, and a dish, 
and there's nothing else to do.” He had nothing to 
say, and not knowing the complaint he suffered 
from put it down to the work. 

From which one comes to the conclusion that 
design bears a most important part in repoussé. 
Very little practical experience will teach the 
ambitious metal-worker that the design must be 
the outgrowth of the treatment of the metal. He 
will find certain tools or shaped hammers will give 
a pleasing result, then must he design so that these 
points are brought out. In working in copper, for 
instance, he finds that big bosses look sumptuous 
and rich, that they take a high polish in cleaning, 
and sparkle in golden light. He finds that a fine 
small pattern sharply chased and lined on the 
front side looks insignificant, and that such waste 
of labour must be avoided. He who would speak 
French well must ¢#7v& in French, and he who 
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would design for copper must ¢#imk copper every 
whit as much. 

And although we may find classes and schools 
where the mechanical part of the process is taught 
fairly well, for this more important matter of what 
we are to say, we must recognise the fact that 
instruction is of very little use. That it is good to 
contemplate the works of those who have gone 
before, it would be idle to deny. Though together 
with that, one would advise the designer, as much 
as the landscape painter, to go to Nature and 
mingle with her, to learn so much of her secrets 





SHIP IN BEATEN COPPER; PART OF HANGING 
CANDELABRA. BY NELSON DAWSON 


as shall help him later to invent ideas that make 
the metal more beautiful. One of the most delight- 
ful bits of beaten work that comes to one’s mind 
is on a piece of bright steel horse armour in the 
Tower, of about the time of Henry VI. In this, 
having to cover a considerable space, the design is 
very bold in treatment. The subject is a broad 
and simple arrangement of bursting pomegranates 
and leaves ; but the subject does not matter very 
much—it is for the handling and treatment that 
we should study the old work, not to steal its 
designs. It is worth noting that the difficulties in 
the way of obtaining permission to make a sketch 
in the Tower are manifold, and why the art student 
who desires to make a few notes of ancient armour 
should after much correspondence be further 
shunted on to the “General Commanding Artillery,” 
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or other such functionary, is 
not quite apparent. Anyway, 
not even this gentleman with 
the lengthy title can prevent 
one from stowing facts away 
in a mental pigeon-hole ; 
and, however bad the artistic 
memory may be in some mat- 
ters, it has, on the other hand, 
the power of fixing a perma- 
nent image of any beautiful 
object on the mind. 

A drawing here given of 
one of the oldest specimens 
of hammered plate work, is 
a part-length figure in the 
British Museum. It is the 
earliest known attempt to 





FROM A FIGURE IN THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM 


represent the figure in the round, and was done 
previous to the knowledge of hollow bronze- 
casting. It is formed by beating thin plates of 
metal (presumably bronze) into the desired form, 
afterwards pinning them on to a wooden core. 
The Greeks were very fond of thus piecing to- 
gether their repoussé work, and in some other 
specimens where thin plates of silver have been 
beaten into high relief and used as the decoration 
of a chariot, it is quite remarkable to see the 
many pieces that have been joined together, either 
overlapping and pinned, or edge to edge. ‘The 
latter treatment shows considerable knowledge of 
the use of solder or brazing metal. 

A case of later Roman silver work, bowls and 
other objects, richly embossed and of beautiful 
design, is of much interest to the metal-worker— 
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notably, a small bowl with large vine pattern upon 
it, the leaves of which at their points are so high 
in relief as to be much undercut—a technical 
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achievement that will be appreciated most by 
those who practise the art and know the diffi- 
culties. 

This brief glance at the ancient work may suffice ; 
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A SCONCE, DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY 
NELSON DAWSON 


but it will be well to consider some of the best 
modern specimens of thisart. Probably the award 
has been given hitherto to the elaborate shields that 
have been done from time to time—the Milton 
Shield, the Outram Shield, and so forth. One 
grants at the outset that in these the craftmanship, 
the actual work, is clever enough. In fact, it is a 
great deal too clever, and therein is the trouble. 
Have not we artists all heard the insane remark of 
the unintelligent person, ‘‘ How very beautiful and 
regular, is it not? J¢ might have been done by 
machinery !” And it might—and the observation, 
though stupid enough, is apposite in the case of 
these works, which are dull and uninteresting in 
consequence. The infinite labour they display 
being misdirected, makes them only the more 
exasperating. ‘To compare such pictorial treat- 
ment of crowded groups of figures with the calm 
and dignified figure decorations of the Greeks, sets 
one’s nerves in a general tremor. A _ practical 
metal-worker, speaking of a well-known ornamental 
metal firm of the West End, the head of which 
poses as a minister of High Art, was asked what 
good work had he known come from it. ‘“ Well, 
nothing very good,” was the reply, “but look 
at the Aolish they get on it/” Polish—fancy! 
Imagine one of those glorious Greek bronzes 
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depending for its art value on its polish / Can 
any good come out of such a state of things? 
Can any one wonder, when looking in the silver- 
smiths’ windows in Regent Street and Bond 
Street, that there is so little to be seen that 
one is not glad to put out of sight and forget. 
This is not a querulous complaint—not even a 
pessimistic view of the thing ; it is simply an artistic 
criticism on the modern practice of a beautiful 
craft—or art, which you will—that has come into a 
very sad way by its connection with commerce. 
And it would do a deal of good if the public could 
follow the repoussé worker (who works for the 
“trade”) through the poor little back door of the 
great West End silversmith’s establishment, to ask 
if they have any work. Whereupon a newly spun 
cup in silver, maybe of 12 or 15 ozs., is handed 
him with the direction to put twenty shillings worth 
of work on it. He knows well enough and with- 
out telling what is the only sort of design that he 
will be allowed to do—a sort of adapted Queen 
Anne pattern as a rule—Queen Anne passed 
through the alembic of the commercial mind. 





























A MENU-STAND, DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY 
NELSON DAWSON 


It is sad to remember that we are regarded all 
the world over as a people whose lives are given up 
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to trade. How difficult is it for the small voice of 
the art-worker to be heard above the roar of the 
wheels of Mammon’s car as it grinds heavily along ! 
It was not so in the past in Grecian lands and in 
sunny Italy; it was not so when the works that 
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now fill our museums were done ; because money 


played but a small part in bringing such into 
the love of the artist alone accom 
plished it. As artists we can only look forward to 
the time when the sword of commerce, fatal to 


existence 


DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY NELSON DAWSON 
work, the worker, and the people at large, shall be 
turned into the reaping-hook of loving labour. 

In conclusion, there is just a word that might be 
added concerning those of us who are art-workers 


Old Keys 


engaged in producing works of art, as opposed to 
commercial work, and that is that we should be 
more particular in signing or marking each piece. 
It gives an added personality and is an abiding 
proof that the artist was satisfied with it when it 
passed out of his hands. As THe Srupio told us 
in a recent article, the Japanese nearly always 
signed their “ Netsukes,” and these being of 
the nature of an article of dress, show that they 
are not given to despise even such smal! matters 
It is an excellent example to us. 
NELSON Dawson. 


F SOME OLD KEYS. BY 


AYMER VALLANCE, 


At such a time as this, when 

everybody has been reading George 

Egerton, and the book with a key on the back 
(the key inte the design of which Aubrey Beard 
sley has cunningly introduced the initials of the 
writer's pseudonym) has become a famlliar object, 
it may not be out of place to make a few reflec 
tions on the shapely fashioning of keys. And 
although it is not safe to generalise from so limited 
a selection of keys as that on view in the Exhibition 


of Early Italian Art at the New Gallery (as they 
amount to not more than sixteen or seventeen all 
told ; they are only of one metal, steel ; and they 
belong, with perhaps two exceptions, to one period, 
the sixteenth century), yet they may be taken as a 


convenient text for the present notice. Now the 
most usual European type of revolving key con 

sists, roughly speaking, of three parts—viz., the 
handle or bow (French, poignée), the stem, shaft or 
barrel (4#gue), and the wards, the web or bit (fan 

neton) ; in addition to which the junction (4cx¢/e) 
between the stem and the bow is sometimes of 
sufficient moment to constitute in itself a distinct 
part. In the case of some of the keys at the New 
Gallery, the junction is indeed a very marked 
feature, and takes the form of a moulded knop, of 
a coronet, or, more ordinarily, as though the stem 
were a column, of a capital of Renaissance char 

acter. One of the main defects in the shape of the 
keys of the present day is the insignificance, if not 
the total absence, of this feature. One has only 
to compare the two kinds of key, and the strength 
and solidity of one of the ancient pattern, with its 
massive bow set securely on to the barrel, is 
strikingly evident. Some modern keys actually 
taper at the top of the barrel, and thus the weak 
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ness of the junction is emphasised still more. A 
practical advantage of the enlarged junction is that 
it acts as a stop to prevent a door-key from being 
thrust too far into the lock. In the case of the 
key (Fig. 3) there is no clearly defined line of de- 
marcation at the junction, 
but the stem expands into 
a bulbous body on which 
is a mask in relief. This 
specimen, though remark- 
able in point of design, is 
the least graceful, the bit 
projecting a disproportion- 
ately short length and being 
set at an unusual distance 
from the end of the barrel. 
The latter is finished off 
with a grotesque face on 
the solid extremity, instead 
of being tubular. Hence 
it is obvious that it was 
made for a double-sided 
lock ; whereas a key that 
opens a lock from one side 
only has a piped or hollow 
barrel that turns on a pin 
for axis. Again, the bit, it 
will be observed, is pierced 
in a perfectly uniform man- 
ner, sO as to correspond 
whichever way it be in- 
serted into the lock ; while, 
on the other hand, the 
wards of a key for a one- 
sided lock admit of greater 
viG. 1 variety, and the slits run- 

ning into the bit from the 

upper and under sides are not necessarily alike. A 
common characteristic of German keys is the regu- 
larity of pattern in the perforations of the bit. The 
wards are often composed of a series of crosses, stars, 
or zigzag openings, or such that resemble the loop- 
holes of fortifications. The slits in the bit of an 
English key ordinarily run at right angles to the 
barrel ; whereas in the keys of other nations the 
slits more frequently enter the bit in a vertical or 
oblique direction from the upper or under side. 
French writers have carefully analysed the different 
forms of wards, so that there is scarcely a key but 
may be classed under one or other of the principal 
divisions, severally bearing names, the nearest 
equivalents of which in English are “plate,” 
“wheel,” “ rake,” “ straits,” “ chape,” and “ cross.” 
One or other of the above kinds may be employed 
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simply, but they are capable of combinations more 
complex and varied than the changes of a full peal 
of bells. The bit may be flat, or, as in Fig. 2, 
wavy ; it may be of the same thickness throughout, 
or, as in Fig. 4, it may increase in thickness from 
the barrel outwards ; or again, as in the case of 
Fig. 5 and others, it may be T-shaped in section at 
the outer edge. This muzzle is sometimes orna- 
mented with small slits at intervals, as it were em- 
battled, or sometimes, like the example (Fig. 3), 
cabled. Bits fenced in this manner (French, 
a museau) have the effect of greater strength as com- 
pared with those pierced like the key (Fig. 4), the 
wards of which, fine as the teeth of a comb, are 
very apt to get bent. This key, it may here be 
mentioned, is not Italian, but French of a well- 
known type. In fact, it may be questioned whether 
most of the keys at the New Gallery are not French 
or German. The Italians were not distinguished 
as keysmiths or locksmiths, and they appear to 
have preferred for the most part to obtain their 
supply from foreign labour on Italian soil, or to 
import foreign goods direct. Hence it does not 
follow even that the key (Fig. 3) was the work of 
an Italian, although it is charged with the arms of 
the Medici. Indeed, several of the other keys bear 
a very close resemblance to the keys figured in a 
French work on the smith’s art by Maturin Jousse, 
published at La Fléche in 1627. 

The barrel, which at the present day is almost 
invariably made in the shape of a plain cylinder, in 
old examples was commonly of more ornamental 
form, triangular, polygonal, trefoil- or quatrefoil- 
fluted, having the appearance of engaged columns, 
or cabled. One singular example at the New 
Gallery is notched all the way upthe stem. Again, 
the surface of the barrel was sometimes engraved 
or perforated, like the two keys belonging to Mr. 
James Gurney. The latter method, however, 
appropriate enough for the elaboration of emblem- 
atical keys of office, is unsuitable for keys intended 
for practical service, as it tends greatly to weaken 
the stem. 

Now, since the barrel and wards of a key in use 
are so frequently hidden from sight inside the lock, 
it follows that the handle, being always exposed, 
is the part on which the artist has been wont most 
properly to lavish his decorative ingenuity. In the 
sixteenth century the bow, which we are content 
to make but a bare ring, was rather a mass of orna- 
ment, the whole disc being occupied with figures 
and other devices modelled in relief, heraldic forms 
sometimes, or more generally masks, dolphins, 
dragons, hippogrifs, chimeras, and those fantastic 
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beasts, too vegetable to be true classic sphinxes, 
half human, with female face and breasts, half 
monster or arabesque, so favourite a device in 
Renaissance work. A typical form of bowin many 
French keys, approximating to the standard required 
by Guild traditions, is that suggestive of the outline 
of a thistle-head, the upper part being crowned. If 
one may judge from the few authenticated Spanish 
examples available, it would seem that the bow was 
an uncrowned and somewhat depressed ring, and 
one more clearly discernible, through being less 
overlaid with ornament, than in the case of con- 
temporary examples of other countries. 

As for our own keys, does not their design show 
a lamentable poverty of imagination? Or is it 
rather indifference on our part as to whether they 
are beautiful or the reverse? It is an end surely 
worth attaining for the artists of to-day to be like 
the artists of old, who, though their names are un- 
recorded, might one and all have said, “ Lxegi 
monumentum cere perennius,” or at least quite as 
lasting, in the steel and iron locks, and keys with 
which they have enriched the treasure-house of the 
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ages. Painters have left behind them names 
accounted great, but there is no occasion for the 
artist-locksmith to begrudge them their short-lived 
notoriety. The painter’s canvas will have faded, 
cracked, and perished when the handiwork of the 
humble locksmith remains—a memorial that shall 
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endure ; for it deserves to endure. The world has 
need of it. It can dispense with pictures as super- 
fluities, but it cannot do without the most ordinary 
household articles of daily life. It is therefore of 
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paramount importance to pay attention even to 
small things like locks and keys ; for, since we must 
have them with us always, let us see to it that each 
and every one be a thing of beauty, and, being 
such, fail not to be found a joy for ever. 
AYMER VALLANCE. 

For permission to reproduce the five keys here 
illustrated, which are now at the Exhibition of 
Zarly Italian Art in the New Gallery, we have to 
thank their respective owners: Mr. David M. 
Currie (No. 4), Mr. T. Whitcombe Greene (Nos. 
2 and 5), and Mr. T. Foster Shattock (No. 3), who 
kindly allowed Mr. H. Clifford to make special 
drawings from them for use in our pages. 


Collectors of book-plates will welcome a very 
neat series of boxes prepared (at the suggestion of 
Mr. Fincham, we believe) by Mr. W. H. Batho, of 
7 Gresham Street, E.C. More especially do they 
appeal to those who, limiting their interest to 
artistic specimens only, forbear any thought of 
rivalling a certain famous collection of one hun- 
dred thousand examples. To stick these labels of 
ownership in albums, prevents rearrangement with- 
out much trouble and possible damage. Here very 
neat book-shaped boxes—costing 2s. each octavo, 
and 2s. 6d. quarto size—are fitted with stout 
mottled grey mounts. Each box holds 100 loose 
mounts, which are sold in packets of fifty at 1s. 
and 15s. 4d. according to the size. 
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AN ANGEL MEETING 
WITH ANIMALISM. BY 
FERNAND KHNOPFF 
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NGLISH ART AND 
NAND KHNOPFF. 
SHAW SPARROW. 


So long as the highest function of art 
was to inspire worship, there were no unsuccessful 
painters. Even 
those of 
abilities influenced 
the illiterate mind, 





inferior 


for they were em- 
ployed by the 
clergy of poor dis- 
tricts ; while such 
unfortunate men 
of real genius, as 
Giacomo Cava 
done, who died of 
grief and hunger, 
You 




















“had something of the force of a gospel,” 
will say, perhaps, that the power wielded by the 
religious painters of the Renaissance is a power 
which can never emanate from any profane art. 
You may be right; and yet I venture to believe 
that every clever young artist of to-day may make 
an irresistible appeal to the heart and the mind of 
the people at large, by showing us “the very age 
and body of the time, his form and pressure.” 
Let him think no more of his very pretty land- 
scapes, his over-dressed babies, his lean Breton 
peasants, masquerading Venetian girls, and the 
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“strikes,” and the life in every alley and street, 
and the exhaustless source of artistic inspiration 
that exists in all our industrial centres, from the 
colliery, the shipyard, and the slate-quarry, to the 
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A BOOK-PLATE (‘‘EX LIBRIS’’) BY FER AND KHNOPFF 








foundry, the forge, and the furnace. In these mints 
of England’s wealth, as I have said elsewhere, 
there is a religious art of the best kind—the art of 
the religion of daily toil ; and when I think of it, 




















smiling maidens of Timbuctoo. And let him 
forget that many volumes of pretentious criticism 


been written in 


have 
trivial subjects. 


praise of these dainty, 


Then let him remember our 
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FROM A DRAWING BY FERNAND KHNOPFF 


and of the admired little paintings to be seen in 
our exhibitions, I see no reason why the purblind 
successful artist should not be added to Mr. Louis 
Stevenson’s unsuccessful painter. 
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Upon this topic I have spoken frequently to M. 
Fernand Khnopff, and I believe that he will one 
day seek his subjects in the thrilling streets of 
London. Those striking impressions of our 
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FERNAND KHNOPFF, FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY 
GERVAIS, BRUSSELS 


capital, our ‘ Nation-Capital,” with which he 
interested the é/ite uf Brussels at the Cercle Artis- 
tique, are destined, I think, to interest us too, 
but as pictures. The artist, 
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Werther did for Goethe. It has to a great 
extent cleared his mind of unavailing sadness, and 
taught him that the artist, like the poet, should 
turn his attention to the real world, and try to 
express it. Then he will be inexhaustible, and 
ought to be always new. 

The following quotation is taken from an article 
that appeared in Zhe Belgian News, April 8, 
1893, and will furnish you with Mr. Broadley’s 
estimate of M. Khnopff’s work : 

“At no distant date Fernand Khnopff seems 
destined to occupy amongst English painters a 
position akin to that which Alma Tadema has so 
long enjoyed; his migration northwards is fast 
becoming inevitable, and if he may still be found 
to-day in... . his cool Pompeian studio, with 
Doric columns, draped windows, walls delicately 
tinted in pale shades of drab, sea-green and terra- 
cotta, and a genuine Punic pavement, the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century will doubtless see 
Sir Fernand Khnopff located either on the breezy 
heights of northern London, or in such portion 
of the Groves of the Evangelists as may escape 
the invasion of Sir Edward Watkin and _ his 
myrmidons. 

“Fernand Khnopff has come scathless out of 
the snares of zestheticism and the juvenile errors of 
eccentricity. . . . If he owes some of his inspira- 





indeed, is well fitted to give us 
an art that would touch the 
feelings of the people, satisfy 
the critical, and deliver down 
to our great-grandchildren the 
storied life of the present day. 
I daresay you will dissent 
from this opinion, and fancy 
that, since M. Khnopff has 
never once quite freed himself 
from the tyranny of his own 
dismal thoughts, I have not a 
leg to stand upon. All I 
remark is that “ every era in a 
state of decline and dissolution 
is subjective,” and that the 
retrograde and feverish age in 
which we live is apt to make 
the sedentary man of abilities 
a melancholy dreamer, or else 
a sneering realist that out-Swifts 
Swift. You ought therefore to blame the time for 
the too personal and somewhat morbid character 
of M. Khnopff’s early work—work, however, which 
has done for its author what the writing of 
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FROM A PAINTING BY FERNAND KHNOPFF 


tions as a painter to Burne-Jones, there is a strong 
dash of Donatello perceptible in the exquisite 
female heads he is modelling in black wax. The 
Japanese fans and masks to be seen here and there 
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are relics of Fernand Khnopff’s early impressionism, 
but he has rarely painted anything better than the 
Seven Fair Tennis- Players which gained a medal at 
Paris in 1889, which tower above their decorative 
surroundings. On the writing-desk in the corner 
lies Sar Josephin Péladan’s last communication on 
mustard-coloured paper, but the time is close at 
hand when the ablest and most far-seeing of his 
Belgian disciples will forsake 
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study ‘ Law and Humanity’ in the shadow of the 
great Babylonian Palace of Justice, far more mag 
nificent, but far less congenial to the refined ideas 
of the future pa‘nter than the old-world edifices ot 
the Ville Musée. In 1876 Fernand Khnopff finally 
decided to abandon the toga for the palette, and 
joined the Académie des Beaux Arts. He also 
became the solitary pupil in the studio of Xavier 
Mellery, who completed what 





the phantoms of the Rose 
Croix, for the more substantial 
glories of Burlington House, 
the New Gallery, and _ the 
Grafton. M. Khnopff, how 
ever, still remains faithful to 
his Sphinx panel, and the 
veiled lady smiles down on 
him encouragingly from the 
dark nook, where the lapis- 
lazuli incense-burner of the 
long panel seems to shine 
like a star. Walking slowly 
up and down amongst his soft 
Ardennes landscapes, waxen 
heads and dainty children’s 
portraits, Fernand Khnopfi 
tells you the story of his brief 
but brilliant career. A Flem- 
ing of the Flemings, he was 
born just five-and-thirty years 
ago in the old and beautiful 
Castle of Grimbergen on the 
banks of the Scheldt, in the 
neighbourhood of Termonde 
a town where the honest 
citizens never forget that a 
modern Lord Mayor of Lon 
don grew up amongst them. 
“The first six years of his 
life were spent at Bruges, the 


early impressions of which 





Bruges and nature had so 
auspiciously begun. The 
influence of Mellery on his 
disciple’s method is apparent 
to those who appreciate the 
great, but often wasted, talents 
of one who might have easily 
taken the highest rank in 
Belgian contemporary art. In 
1881, Fernand Khnopff joined 
the Zssor, and exhibited a 
ceiling in which figures of 
painting, poetry and music 
formed the principal feature. 
The LZssor proving too con- 
servative in its tendencies, 
he resolved to join the more 
go-ahead Vingtistes, who left 
the parent society and set up 
Péladan-Papus-like a salon of 
their own. It is a moot 
question to-day whether the 
XX. owe more to M. Khnopff 
or vice versd. Be this as it 
may, he has always carefully 
avoidec' the pictorial vagaries 
of the Ensors, the Bochs and 
the ‘Toorops, and can now 
afford to forego the material 
advantages he has _ reaped 
during a whole decade by 





*j contrasting his delicate and 








remain to this day indelibly 
7 sf FROM AN ORIGINAI 
engraved on his memory. venhaue 
Curiously enough, he has 

never yet seen the great mast rpic ces of Memling, 
who would certainly not have disdained to place the 
hope of the de Rothschilds amongst his angels ! 
The ideas which Fernand Khnopff carried away 
with him to Brussels were those of gabled houses, 
tree-shaded canals, quaint lanes and twisted chim 
ney-stacks. There is a touch of Bruges discernible 
even in the Ardennes farms and cottages. M. Ed 
mond Khnopff became Conseiller at the Brussels 


Court of Appeal, and there his elder son began to 
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sympathetic handiwork with 
KHNOPFF the aggressive productions of 
militant pointillage. Last year 
M. Khnopff received the Order of Leopold in 
recognition of his great merits as a painter. He 
is at the present moment one of the moving spirits 
of the newly formed Société des Beaux: Arts. In 
this connection we shall have to speak of his work 
and aspirations at a future time. For the moment 
we are dealing with the skill and genius which have 
given us such original conceptions as Vice Supreme, 
and Venus reasserting Herself before Dogma.” 
Taking this quotation as a whole, I am one with 
205 
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its author. But there are two points on which 
I shall make a few remarks. The descriptlon of 
the studio is correct, but you must not think for a 
moment that it is a studio like a museum, a South 
Kensington in little. Fernand Khnopff, up to 
the present time, has lived modestly, frugally, 
like Mr. G. F. Watts; and long may he continue 
to follow the example set by the greatest of our 
living painters! For I believe that the barren- 
ness of the imaginative faculty in the productions 
of modern art is due in great measure to the in- 
fluence of those museum-houses in which so many 
of our painters dwell. You see, the artist’s genius 
is comprised, if I may so speak, of two antagonistic 
powers—the one imitates, the other creates; the 
first is never tired of representing the surfaces and 
forms of beautiful things, but the second, and 
immeasurably the nobler, power needs usually the 
spur of necessity, so apt is it to be busy only 
in day-dreams. This being so, it follows that 
luxurious surroundings develop and tend to dignify 
the first of these powers largely at the expense of 
the second. 

These reflections are not altogether mine, for 
they were inspired by some thoughts I met with 
in Goethe, in Carlyle, andin Edgar Poe. Poe asks 
“if it is not possible that, while a high order of 
genius is necessarily ambitious, the highest is 
above that which is termed ambition? And may 
it not thus happen that many far greater than 
Milton have contentedly remained ‘mute and 
inglorious’? I believe that the world has never 
seen—and that, unless through some series of 
accidents goading the noblest order of mind into 
distasteful exertion, the world will never see— 
that full extent of triumphant execution, in the 
richer domains of art, of which the human nature 
is absolutely capable.” And now listen to the 
Sage of Chelsea: ‘‘I think always, so great, quiet, 
complete and self-sufficing is this Shakespeare, 
had the Warwickshire Squire not prosecuted him 
for deer-stealing, we had perhaps never heard of 
him as a poet!” As for Goethe, he told Ecker- 
mann one evening that.in a splendid abode, like 
that which he had at Carlsbad, he felt at ease and 
contented, and had no desire to work. ‘But a 
small residence,” he went on, “like this poor 
apartment in which we are, and where a sort of 
orderly-disorder—a sort of gipsy-fashion—prevails, 
suits me exactly. It allows my inner nature full 
liberty to act, and to create from itself alone.” 
The great old man returned to the subject some 
weeks later, and said: “You see in my working- 
chamber no sofa. . I sit always in my old wooden 
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chair, and never till a few weeks ago (1831) have 
I. had a leaning-place put for my head. If sur- 
rounded by convenient tasteful furniture, my 
thoughts are absorbed, and I am placed in an 
agreeable but passive state. Unless we are accus- 
tomed to them from early youth, splendid rooms 
and elegant furniture are for people who neither 
have nor can have any thoughts.” 

Altogether, one hopes that Fernand Khnopff 
will avoid luxurious surroundings with a dislike 
akin to that which the devil is reputed to enter- 
tain for holy water. 

Mr. Broadley says, in a paragraph which I have 
not quoted, that Fernand Khnopff “has followed 
in the paths trodden by Burne-Jones and Ford 
Madox Brown.” Now this is tantamount to saying 
that he is a disciple of Burne-Jones and Ford 
Madox Brown. And yet his style, as is proved 
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by his earliest efforts, was essentially what it is to- 
day when our pre-Raphaelites were wholly unknown 
to him. That he now admires them greatly I 
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A BOOK-PLATE (‘‘ EX LIBRIS’), BY FERNAND KHNOPFF 


/ 


admit ; and it would be absurd to say that he has 
not been influenced by the decorative beauty of 
the work of Mr. Burne-Jones. But I do fail to 
recognise in his art anything at all suggestive of 
the inner essence and the life of that work. There 
is in fact in his character, his intellect, an old 
Flemish ruggedness that will ever prevent his 
painting either such sad-eyed women as could 
never be mothers, or such delicate and refined 
knights as put on their armour because they 
happened to remember that roses have thorns. 

Of the illustrations to this paper little need be 
said, for they will speak adequately for themselves. 
The large one—Axn Angel Meeting with Animalism 
—touches a social problem that saddens us in 
our city. ‘The angel’s figure is somewhat too tall, 
but his little face, is not that a world of kindly 
melancholy and divine pity? The two designs for 
book-plates have an interest of their own, and show 
types which are unlike the majority of those 
appearing from time to time in the pages of THE 
Srup1o. The pastel drawing is reproduced the 
same size as the original, which is worked in simple 
colours, not superimposed and hardly shaded into 
each other. This convention, which is especially 
adapted for colour-printing by process, is not often 
adopted, yet it has a peculiar charm of its own 
that a reproduction in black and white is unable 
to convey. W. SHAW SPARROW, 
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NGLISH EMBROIDERED BOOK- 
COVERS. BY CYRIL DAVEN- 
PORT, F.S.A. 


From the many existing specimens 
that have survived the wear and tear of some 
hundreds of years we can infer with tolerable 
certainty that books in embroidered covers were 
produced in considerable numbers in England 
from the time of Henry VII. until the beginning 
of the eighteenth century. They were undoubt- 
edly much valued, and in many instances were 
worked by Royal hands, the finest examples being 
carefully kept in bags embroidered and made for 
them, rare specimens of each remaining together 
even to this day. 

Embroidered books may, as to their design, be 
roughly classed as heraldic, scriptural or emblem- 
atic, and conventional. The heraldic designs, 
including those bearing initials or monograms, are 
usually referable to the ownership of the volumes ; 
the floral and conventional are probably merely 
the outcome of the taste or fancy of the designer ; 
the scriptural or emblematic designs alone have 






















‘*THE WHOLE BOOKE OF PSALMES,” &c, 1641. (FIG. I 
DRAWN BY CYRIL DAVENPORT, F.S,A. 
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some reference to the subject of the book itself. 
Books are sometimes found that have portraits of 
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‘‘ PSALMES,'’ STERNOLD & HOPHNER, 1637. (FIG. 2.) 
DRAWN BY CYRIL DAVENPORT, F.S.A. 


distinguished people embroidered on their covers, 
but these are hardly numerous enough to be con- 
sidered as aclass ; they are usually of especially 
fine workmanship. Folios, and large books genc- 
rally, are nearly always overcrowded in design, 
except when the decoration is of an heraldic nature, 
and of these some splendid volumes, which have 
originally formed part of Royal libraries, .still 
exist; they are mostly bound in velvet, and worked 
in coloured silks and gold and silver cords of 
various patterns. 

The purest and best designs and most beautiful 
workmanship are to be found on the smaller books 
with embroidered bindings ; on these may be found 
the finest possible stitches, inlays of various ma- 
terials, pearls, precious stones, and even effects 
produced by the use of water-colours. 

The stitch most generally used is satin stitch, 
rarely, however, except in combination with some 
stronger form of work, some cord or raised border 
to protect it. Chain stitch, a particularly English 
style, is seldom found on books, nevertheless one 
exquisite specimen of it exists, unfortunately in a 
very bad state of preservation, on a Latin Psalter, 
embroidered, probably some time during the 
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fifteenth century, by Anne de Felbrigge, a nun in 
the convent of Brusyard in Suffolk. On one side 
is the Crucifixion, and on the other a beautiful 
design of the Annunciation. 

Lace, or button-hole, stitch in silks and linen 
threads is often found on books, frequently in 
combination with padded work. Some of this 
work is very quaint, butterflies and birds with 
wings, free as in Nature itself; pods 
that can be opened, showing the peas 
within; flowers and leaves in the 
highest relief, fastened perhaps only 
by one or two strong stitches, and 
emblematic figures with large lace 
This exaggerated 
considered 


collars and cuffs. 
kind of work must be 
more curious than beautiful, and it 
seems only to have been the fashion, 
as applied to books, for a short time 
during the reign of Charles I., al- 
though frequent instances of it are 
known in ordinary embroidery before 
and after that period. 

Tapestry stitch on canvas 
much used for works of lesser value. 
The designs worked in this manner 
are generally scriptural, but now and 
then floral models have been used ; 
this stitch is usually found on the 
bags used for keeping embroidered 
pretty form often 


was 


books in, and a 
found is when the flowers or other 
decorations are worked in 
on a silver-thread groundwork. 


At most periods, and during the 


colours 


prevalence of most styles of the art 
in England, there seems to have 
existed a marked liking for the use 


of metal threads and cords. Some 


to have been made in Italy or Germany, and is a 
fine wire closely covered with coloured silk, and 
then twisted into a close spiral. 

A very pretty thread is made of silk with a 
spiral of gold or silver wire, round or flat, enclosing 
it at intervals; it was probably made by running 
the silk through a tight spiral of the metal, and 
then pulling the wire out to the desired distance. 


a ities 





of these are very curious, such as the 
one shown on two leaves in one of 
the drawings (Fig. 4) accompanying 
this paper. It appears like a series of little rings, 
but is really a small metal spiral carefully flattened 
out. Odd little edgings of silver or gold punched 
out into running patterns are frequently seen mark 
ing the outlines of designs or the borders of gar- 
ments, and the numbers and combinations of gold 
and silver gimp, cord and braid, are innumerable. 
Sometimes they have a silk foundation, and some 
times not. Minute flat ribbons of silver and gold 
are seen fastened down with silks in different pat- 
terns, and during the seventeenth century especially 


It is said 


a thread known as purl was much used. 


HENSHAW'S 


‘‘ FLOR SUCCESSIV#,"’ 1632. (FIG. 3.) DRAWN BY 


CYRIL DAVENPORT, F.S.A. 


Indeed, it is almost impossible to examine closely 
any book entirely covered, as so many are, with 
metal thread-work, without finding some new and 
ingenious combination of wire and silk, gold, silver 
and tinsel. 

A few words may perhaps be said here as to the 
which a cover of the olden kind can 
best The book itself should be sewn 
with sawn-in bands, and have a flat back, the 
boards fixed, and the gilding, marbling, or painting 
of the done before the embroidery is 


manner in 


be worked. 


edges 
begun. That is to say, the binding of the book 
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should be in every way finished except the fitting 
of the embroidered cover on it, which in its turn 
also should be done by a professional binder, as it 
is very difficult to keep the work sufficiently flat. 
An exact outline should next be made of the 


many difficulties which must be met to be appre- 
ciated, but it is most effective and lasts admir- 
ably. 

An embroidery frame should always be used, and 
as much of the work as possible must be kept on 
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‘‘A BOOK OF CHRISTIAN PRAYERS,’’ LONDON, 1581. 


sides and back in one, and the back divided into 
four or five equal panels. These outlines will 
mark the spaces to be filled by the designer. 

A good margin should be left all round to enable 
the binder to fasten the work properly on the 
book. Satin will be found altogether the best 
material to work with, except of course where 
tapestry stitch is to be used. Velvet presents 
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(FIG. 4.) DRAWN BY CYRIL DAVENPORT, F.5S.A. 


the upper side of the satin or velvet, all thicknesses 
or knots on the under side must be most rigorously 
avoided, and none of the work must be allowed to 
drag or strain the material in which it is done in 
any way. 

If any especially fine satin stitch is contemplated, 
it may perhaps be worked straight on the satin, 
but for ordinary stitchings it is best to mount the 








































































English Embroidered Book-Covers 
: nobler material on a backing of linen or fine 
p canvas; the two can be well kept together by 
4 means of spangles sewn in the interstices of the 
pattern if necessary. All delicate work should be 
protected by strong and raised work near it. 
The work should be quite completed before it 
is given to the binder to put on the book, except 
when it may be considered advisable to protect the 
j edges by the addition of a strong metal braid, 
which had best be affixed with a curved needle as 
a final finish. 
Pearls are often found on embroidered books, and 
precious stones rarely. In most instances, unfor- ; 
tunately; such valuable materials have been either | { 
worn away, or, which is more likely, taken away ; Kj 
they are, as far as is known, invariably used with | 
velvet, 
The books illustrated with this paper are all 
small, and have been chosen as good examples of 
different styles of workmanship and design. Fig. 2 
is a copy of the Psalms printed in London in 1637, 
it is bound in white satin. On each side is a con- 
| ventional tulip with two leaves, worked in satin 
stitch, and a curving stalk made with a broad cord, 
edged by a narrow one, of silver gimp. In each 
panel of the back is a little four-petalled flower FROM A COVER FOR KINGSLEY'S “WATER BABIES.” 
worked in satin stitch. The flowers are all in ee Se eee oe eee 
, ; EMBROIDERED BY MISS ETHEL BLOXAM 
shades of pink and the leaves in shades of green. 
Fig. 1 is a very beautiful little binding worked _ tulip in satin stitch, surrounded by a highly raised 
in white satin. Qn each side isa red and yellow arabesque scroll in silver gimp, gold cord and wire. 
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On the back are ornamental panels in silver gimp 
alternating with circles in satin stitch. It is a copy 
of the Psalms printed in London in 1641, and is 
said to have been embroidered at Little Gidding 
in Huntingdonshire. 

On each side of Henshaw’s Flore Successive, 
printed in London in 1632, are five flower-groups 
worked in very delicate satin stitch. ‘The flower 
in the centre is a pink and white carnation and 
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The larger book, shown in Fig. 4, is remarkable 
for the peculiar division of the back. Usually the 
lines of the design on any book follow the lines of 
the bands and edges of the book itself, but in this 
case the centre line of the back has been taken as 
the centre of the design irrespective of any other 
consideration. The result is that the fold of the 
book breaks part of the design in a very unusual 
way. All the work is in gold and silver cord, 
; - raised gimp, and wire, except a few 
petals worked in pale yellow silk. 
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It is bound in fawn-coloured velvet 
— and has originally had silk ties. 
- KOs 7 There are several gold spangles in 
the interstices of the design. The 
edges are gilt, with an arabesque 
pattern gauffred upon them. It is 
a copy of Christian Prayers, printed 
in London in 1581. 

All the drawings accompanying 
ij/ this paper must unfortunately be 
considered restorations, as although, 
considering their age and the deli- 
cacy of the work upon them, the 
books are wonderfully preserved, 
many details are worn away, and 
in the matter of colour it is often 
very difficult even to guess what it 
has originally been. Quite enough, 
however, is left to show that when 
first made they must have been 
very beautiful little works of art, 
and moreover an art in former days 
very especially English. Perhaps a 
hope may be ventured that a more 
distinct revival than has hitherto 
taken place, of so dainty and grace- 
ful an art, may not be very distant 














COVER FOR “ FLORA'’S HEAD.’ EMBROIDERED BY MRS. WALTER CRANE, 
DRAWN FROM THE ORIGINAL BY H. CLIFFORD 


bud, in opposite corners a blue cornflower and 
blue, purple and red heartsease, a red and white 
strawberry spray and a red and white rose. These 
same groups are represented on a smaller scale in 
the panels on the back. Each flower and leaf is 
outlined by a small gold cord and the stems are 
worked in a larger gold cord. A many-coloured 
butterfly, a snail, caterpillar and fly complete the 
decoration on each side. The book has remaining 
upon it the fragments of ties of green silk, and 
there are many small spangles in the various 
spaces. 
212 





—in fact, much excellent embroi- 
dery of this kind has appeared of 
late years; but the old work still 
supplies us with a standard both of 
design and execution that has, up to the present, 
been but distantly approached. 
CyrRiIL DAVENPORT. 

}y way of showing some modern examples of 
the art, we are permitted to reproduce a cover for 
Kingsley’s Water Babies, designed by Reginald 
Hallward, worked by Miss Ethel Bloxam, which was 
exhibited in a series of modern bindings specially 
commissioned by Mr. Tregaskis, and shown at the 
Caxton Head, Holborn, in 1891 ; and two by Mrs. 
Walter Crane, whose panel of Dante was a notable 
exhibit at the late “ Arts and Crafts.” 
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ETTERS FROM ARTISTS TO 
ARTISTS. VI. LONDON AS A 
SKETCHING GROUND. BY 
HERBERT MARSHALL, R.WSS., 
R.P.E. 


My DEAR P.,—When you ask me for informa- 
tion about London as a fresh field for your 
labours, you must not expect to find in it the same 
facilities and opportunities for sketching as in 
Venice or Holland, or other places wherein we 
have worked together, the memory of which is still 
sweet to me. London is the easiest and at the 
same time the most difficult place to paint. Easy 
on account of the extreme simplicity of its colour 
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times even his umbrella; to draw, compose and 
paint figures, architecture, traffic, and all the ele- 
ments of busy street-life; his elbow constantly 
jostled, stray mud splashing over him and at 
every moment imperilling his sketch ; to be stared 
at, criticised and chaffed, and under all these 
arduous circumstances to preserve an equal 
mind. It is true there are often at hand cabs as 
a refuge, and they are most valuable for mid-street 
work ; but the accommodation and light inside a 
cab is insufficient for anything beyond a small 
study. Personally, I prefer a four-wheeler—dis 
mount the driver, put the nose-bag on the horse, 
and as you look over the box-seat a very fair view 
is obtained. The cabman, moreover, as he walks 
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LOOKING TOWARDS CHARING CROSS 


scheme, its invariable presentment of mass before 
detail—the whole before the part—its clearly de- 
fined values and aérial perspective ; and from what 
it offers in the vastness and variety of its scenery, 
a boundless field of work for painters alike of 
landscape, figures, or architecture. On the other 
hand, it is difficult as being almost beyond the 
sphere of any satisfactory and straightforward 
attempt in practical painting, and before an artist 
ventures into its streets he should question himself 
seriously as to his special qualitications. 

First, he must have a strong back and an easy 
temper. His back must be as of cast-iron, for he 
will have to do most of his work standing (I 
have not sat down on a camp-stool for eighteen 
months), he must be prepared to hold in one 


hand his drawing block, palette and water, and at 


up and down is a competent sentry against in 
trusive faces at the side windows. 

The great strength of London’s character lies in 
the indefinable colouring and grandeur of its scenic 
effects. The sun’s behaviour and apparent disregard 
of all optical laws is quite unintelligible. I have 
seen at noon-time, looking due south, an orange 
and rose-coloured horizon, and in the evening a 
green-white light hovering over the western sky ; 
at times an amber distance advances by steps of 
greenish gold toa cold grey foreground, all dark 
objects as they retreat becoming gradually 
warmer in tone until they are finally absorbed by 
the thick yellow haze ; at other times, towers and 
spires are seen shooting up from the cold frosty 
mist envcloping their base, into the bright cream 
coloured sky of a sunny winter’s morning. Watch 
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the sun rise in December; you can easily do so, 
for it is hardly up at eight o’clock. At first a pure 
amber sky, all buildings cut out sharply in pale 
brown. Then, as the light creeps up and the 
mists begin to rise, greys and blue-greens come 
into play, and by about nine o’clock the sky has 
become less brilliant—the housemaid and her fires 
accounting for this—but only to burst out again as 
the sun gains his fuller strength, into that wonder- 
ful tremulous brightness which beautifies every 
object under its influence. Such effects, either in 
the mornings or in the tawny and dusky after- 
noons and evenings, make London in winter 
look like an Old Master. 

These extraordinary and quite distinctive appari- 


MILLBANK FROM 


tions render London, compared with other cities, 
sO unique in its picturesque aspect. Beautiful it is 
not ; its streets wind aimlessly without plan or 
system, it has no coup d@’@il; of its public monu 
ments, many are execrable, and those of which we 
might be proud stand neglected, nay, so little 
thought of by its citizens, that they are threatened 
with annihilation, or, worse still, with mutilation, to 
make room for cabs and omnibuses; its thorough- 
fares are peopled by a crowd without colour, dull 
in dress and graceless in action; yet the vitality of 
its streets, the vastness and hurry of the stream of 
life, the unceasing roar of traffic, day and night, 
hold in 


gazing thereon for the first time. The simple 


astonishment and fascination any one 


every-day scenes—such as are offered to each man 
as he walks along the pavement—are the most 
characteristic and impressive. An artist might be 
tempted to retreat into quiet corners for the sake 
of peaceful sketching, either in old courtyards or 
in the parks, but there will not be in such records 
any genuine ring of our City, and a spectator might 
be in doubt whether the resulting picture was a 
presentment of a provincial town or a Surrey 
pastoral. 

To deal more practically with this vast area as a 
sketching ground, I would initiate an artist into its 
beauties by a preliminary tour through a few 
sections, choosing only those which are typical, 
and have little in common with other cities either 
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in subject, effect, or sentiment. Commencing 
with the City itself, how picturesque is its move 
ment, its locked traffic, the huge vans gathering 
round the goods’ offices in the evening, with often 
one of Wren’s beautiful church towers as a set-off to 
the surging mass below. Few people go into the 
City to draw anything except cheques or dividends, 
but if they were to devote a few Saturday after 
noons when business quiets down, or, better still, 

Bank holiday, to wandering about its byways, they 
would find many an undreamt of subject in such 
places off the main thoroughfares as the Charter 
house, Smithfield, Little Britain, St. Giles’s, Cripple 
gate, Billingsgate, and the Tower. Many of the 
old churchyards are now converted into quiet 
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gardens, the tombstones taken up and placed 

either against the church or the enclosing wall, 

and still recording where merchants and crafts- 
men were born, lived, and were buried : 

‘In the heart of the City they lie unknown and unnoticed, 
Daily the tides of life go ebbing and flowing beside them ; 
Thousands of throbbing hearts, where theirs are at rest 

and for ever ; 
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Starting then from the Mansion House to go 
westwards, Cheapside offers two beautiful subjects : 
one is the view of St. Mary-le-Bow from the cprner 
of Wood Street, as seen when the afternoon sun 
flushes its white steeple, the graceful branches of 
a plane-tree hanging over the roadway. The spot 
is well known, moreover, as the scene of Words- 
worth’s ballad, ‘‘The Reverie of Poor Susan.” 

The other view is that of St. 











IN FLEET STREET 


Thousands of aching brains, where theirs no longer are 
busy ; 

Thousands of toiling hands, where theirs have ceased 
from their labours ; 

Thousands of weary feet, where theirs have completed 
their journey ! ”’ 

Perhaps the best route to commence with would 
be from the Mansion House by Cheapside and the 
Strand to Westminster, returning to the City by 
the Embankment, and ending up with a run down 
river as far as Greenwich. 
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Paul’s Cathedral at the end of 
the street. 

Here bursts into sight that 
beautiful dome, the. whole 
pyramidal mass one even tone 
of blue-grey from base to 
lantern, The suddenness of 
this apparition and the unex- 
pected proximity of the Cathe- 
dral, where curved and swelling 
lines combine so happily with 
the sharp perspective of the 
body of the building, with the 
network of slender trees in the 
surrounding churchyard, pro- 
duce one of the most impres- 
sive architectural effects I have 
ever seen. Its companion view 
is from Ludgate Hill, the top 
of which is crested by the 
facade and western towers of 
Wren’s masterpiece. Note how 
beautifully the che of St. 
Martin’s composes with the 
lines of the Cathedral, and the 
peculiar effect of the swinging 
traffic coming down hill with 





a constant serpentine move 
ment. At the top of Fleet 
Street the hexagonal lantern of 
St. Dunstan’s and the Gothic 
towers of the Law Courts, a 
heterogeneous group, harmo- 
nise in the evening light. 
Passing that late erection 
opposite the Temple entrance, St. Clement Danes 
occupies one end of an apparent island, St. Mary’s 
on the west cleaving the roadway of the Strand 
like a wedge. Both of these church towers are 
very striking in design; the white stone yields a 
soft delicate effect and is very sensitive to the 
slightest variation of atmospheric colouring. To- 
wards Charing Cross the way is full of memories 
of the great palaces of the Strand whose gardens 
reached down to the river. 
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Trafalgar Square is pictorially disappointing. 
This splendid site in the very heart of London, the 
forum of its people, the home of its art treasures, 
where the eastern life ends and the western begins, 
has nothing worthy of its beautiful natural features, 
either in dignified mass of building or even acci- 
dental grouping of its monuments. The church 
of St. Martin, the column of Nelson, and the 
statue of King Charles I. are not of importance 
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sustaining throughout its interest until at the end 
of the street the whole group of the Houses of 
Parliament and the Abbey, with its attendant St. 
Margaret, open into full view, grey and silvery 
under the These Westminster 
buildings owe their varied colouring and mystery 
to the proximity of the river, the absence of all 
restless detail and ornament greatly enhancing the 
There 


noonday haze. 


impressiveness of the mass. are many 
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sufficient to dominate so large an area; and although 
from windows partial views of the Square may be 
obtained, they lack concentration and are full of 
scattered and cross motives. It is with an unsatis- 
fied feeling that one turns away into Whitehall, 
soon, however, to be consoled as the Westminster 
towers are seen rising over the fan-shaped group of 
trees near Richmond Terrace, the roadway covered 
in its full breadth by traffic of all kinds and flanked 
on either side by the Horse Guards and the Ban- 
This approach to Westminster is 


queting Hall. 
one of the most attractive of London’s thorough- 
fares ; beautiful in every light, in every season, and 
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points of view for sketching purposes to be found ; 
the best, I think, are from the Palace Hotel, 
from St. Stephen’s Club, the fountain at the end 
of George Street, and from a corner behind the 
Sessions House. Before leaving the neighbour- 
hood, go by Millbank towards Vauxhall, and at 
the Horseferry the rough road is overhung by deep 
red and tawny sails of huge hay-barges lying along 
side, reminding one more of Venice or Chioggia 
than of a street in Westminster. 

The Embankment, the views from the bridges 
and the river scenery, I hope to dwell upon in a 
HERBERT MARSHALL. 
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future letter. 
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TUDIES BY A NEW “ CHARAC- 
TER” DRAUGHTSMAN, J. T. 
WRIGHT MANUEL. 


Ir has been said of a sister art, that 
whereas in serious poetic efforts a certain license 
in the use of permissible rhymes, and some re- 
laxation of form, is occasionally pardonable, that 
in comic verse no such trifling can be allowed. 
In the graphic arts the reverse has usually ob- 
tained. In looking through an illustrated history 
of caricatures and humorous sketches, one is con- 
fronted for the most part with very inartistic 
attempts ; the fun may be there, but the scholar- 
ship is to seek. By this one does not altogether 
mean that slovenly drawing or inexact presenta- 
tion of fact makes them conspicuously uninterest- 
ing as works of art, but that they lack distinction. 

The drawings by Hogarth, the grotesques of W. 
Busch, and dozens of old and new men might be 
defended against such objection ; yet, as a rule, in 
the lesser man's work there is not merely broad 
humour but coarse art. The subject is not the 
point, but its treatment. For instance, the famous 
Ally Sloper cartoons, by the late W. G. Baxter, 
charm an artist by their graphic power and force 
of draughtsmanship ; although his taste may be 
offended by the literary aspect of the pictures. Of 
modern men, to omit English examples, Caran 
d’Ache, and a host of French artists, notably 
Forain, have redeemed the humorous picture of 
its shortcomings on artistic grounds. The draw- 
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ings by Phiz, or Cruikshank, do not seem to- 
day characters, hardly caricatures, so much as 
puppets, more or less amusing, but too obviously 
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comic in essence to impart a certain unexpected- 
ness which is a very prominent quality of humour. 
Take the acting of Mr. George Grossmith or Mr. 
Dan Leno, and you are conscious that more than 
half the pleasure is derived from the apparent 
seriousness of the actor—as a true artist, in each 
case, he permits the effects of his acting to be 
‘“‘funny” without the inane gestures and grotesque 
make-up of the common “eccentric,” who leaves 
no possible contrast between the apparent dignity 
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of the personage he portrays and 

the whimsical results of frequent 

lapses therefrom. 

In the drawings by a young artist 

who has but lately settled in Lon- 

don, we find proof of the influence 

of Paris very strongly marked. 

That his admiration for Forain has 

influenced his work at times more 

than he himself is probably aware, 

is not of the first consequence. For 

granting that he has the power of 

exact perception, selection, and pre- 

sentation which it seems to the pre- 

sent writer he possesses to a marked 

degree, his style will doubtless soon 

find its own utterance, and that 

curiously distinctive cachet of per- 

sonality which marks every creator 

will be fully attained. 

It is invidious to criticise too 

closely or to appraise too highly 

works of which specimens appear 

side by side with the analysis or 

eulogy. Especially is this the case 

in a paper appealing to an audience 

familiar with the technicalities of / FROM A SKETCH BY J. T. W. MANUEL 

the subject. Therefore, it will / 

suffice here to refer to the four | four, however, need not be taken as a final test. 

examples of work which we are il Out of many dozens they were selected, not 

permitted to reproduce. These because they were ideally the best, but because 
they seemed to show fairly the average of the 
artist’s work, and in various practical ways were 
adapted for our pages. 

Here, if space permitted, we might trace the 
convention of Forain—the line that owes its 
quality to a brush rather than a pen or stylus of 

any kind—back to the everlasting great 
yz japan. In the sketch-books of Hoko 
sai, for instance, to name one most 
familiar to European students, we have 
the effect of movement, of modelling, 
and of solidity or lightness in what must 
needs be called outline. The apparent 
rapidity of such sketches gives the work 
freshness, and seems to impart a quality 
that might be lost in most laboured 
attempts. In this school Mr. Manuel 
has elected to work, and that he has 
realised its possibilities these sketches 
amply prove. Among other of his work 
that may possibly occupy literally a pro 
minent position in the future, are some 
very clever studies for posters, that catch 
no little of the gaiety and insistent appeal 
to every passer-by which makes so many 
of the hoardings of Paris a delight rather 
than aneyesore. The peculiar aggressive 
ness which the advertiser demands is not 
so easily infused with art as a bystander 
might imagine, hence any worthy recruit is 
specially welcome, and in this field the 
capable workers are distinctly limited so 
far. E. B. S. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Greek Vase Paintings. By J. E. HARRISON and 
D.S. Maccutt. (London: T. Fisher Unwin. 215.)— 
If one estimated the value of books by their cubic 
bulk, this would most probably prove to be the least 
expensive volume on Art ever issued; but it is 
well able to maintain a position hardly less pro- 
minent by right of artistic merit. As “ D.S. M.” 
writes in a preface that is a model of its class: 
“This book addresses itself to artists and amateurs 


New Publications 


tion heretofore almost overlooked, so as to produce 
a design that obstinately refuses to be classified 
with any previous attempt, it is an instance of 
originality based on precedent which deserves warm 
appreciation. 

Hans Memling. By A. J. WautTers. (Brus- 
sels: Dietrich et Cie, 52 Rue Montagne de la 
Cour. 12 /7.)—A monograph on a great Flemish 
master of the fifteenth century, by a painter of the 
nineteenth century who bids fair to be enrolled 
among the masters, is in itself a subject to attract 
attention. Add to this some 
77 illustrations admirably re- 








WHITEHALL, BY HERBERT MARSHALL (see page 217) 


of fine design, and attempts to render them a 
service by bringing together choice examples of 
Greek vase painting which have hitherto been 
accessible in no handy form and at no moderate 
price.” A learned and remarkably illuminative 
essay by Miss Jane Harrison considers the history, 
shapes and uses of the various vases, and deals 
fully with the various masters of the art of vase 
painting. Forty-three plates follow, which include 
a series of admirable reproductions from the most 
beautiful specimens in European collections. As 
the book measures nearly 18 by 14—and some of 
the subjects occupy double pages—it will be 
evident that the drawings are not cramped, or so 
reduced as to be mere diagrams. Both as a prize 
for a student of art or literature, and as a reference 
volume for both artists and writers, the work is 
simply indispensable. Hitherto the historical and 
archeological societies buried these treasures amid 
all sorts of learned papers in volumes that do not 
attract the artist ; here, by fine critical selection the 
best have been gathered together in a sumptuous 
group prepared for the study and delectation of 
those interested in design. The cover, by Mr. D. 
S. Maccoll, strikes one at first sight as curiously 
un-Greek ; but after renewed acquaintance with the 
vase-paintings inside it is justified. From its assi- 
milation of certain features of this class of decora- 
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produced and a very finely 
printed text, and the mere 
mention will set many readers 
in pursuit of copies. Hans 
Memlinc, as Mr. W. H. Jf. 
Weale has definitely fixed the 
orthography of a name mas- 
querading in earlier writers as 
Hemling, is one of the com- 
paratively few painters who 
despite their archaisms are 
entirely in touch with the mood 
of to-day. To be more precise, 
we may say that, like Sandro 
Botticelli, Mantegna, Bellini 
and some others, they are the 
chosen heroes of a certain 
school which may be more or 
less correctly included under 
the broad term Pre-Raphaelite. 
The text of the book, charm- 








ing and accomplished as it is, 
can hardly be regarded as final, 
since the researches of Mr. 
Weale lead to very different conclusions on several 
important matters. Here it must suffice to praise 
the book on its own merits—one can but wish 
every old master worthy the honour were the sub- 
ject of a monograph as beautiful as this. It is a 
book to keep among one’s best-beloved illustrated 
editions, where it will hold its own for excellence. 

Practical Essays on Art. By JOHN BuRNET. 
(London : Memorial Hall, Ludgate Circus. 2s. 6d. 
net.)—A reprint of the original editions of 
Burnet’s volumes on Composition in Painting, Light 
and Shade, and the Education of the Eye, issued 
respectively in 1822, 1826, and 1837, has been 
once before issued in New York, where it enjoyed 
considerable popularity. One hundred and thirty 
diagrams and illustrations, more or less satisfac- 
tory, illuminate the text of this latest reprint. The 
New Criticism would probably smile at. some 
remarks herein, but for a student it is well to 
know the accepted canons of earlier days, even if 
he feels compelled to abandon them. But the 
most striking feature of these essays is their gene- 
rally up-to-date advice, which is far more modern 
than the examples chosen to illustrate it. The 
book is quite worth purchasing. 

The Pottery and Porcelain of the United States. 
By Epwin ATLEE Barper, Ph.D., with 223 
Illustrations. (London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.)— 
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Although it cannot be said that this admirable 
book appeals to English collectors as strongly as 
it must needs attract Americans, yet it is by no 
means an unimportant chapter in the history of 
ceramics. Nor is it confined to objects of dric- 
a-brac; the famous Low tiles, familiar from repro- 
ductions in Zhe Century Magazine, find a new 
set of examples herein. The Rookwood ware 
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A BOOK-PLATE, BY R, ANNING BELL 

also fairly well known on this side—is represented 
by a very beautiful bowl, and several other 
specimens, which, together with the Cincinnati 
ware, bear witness to the admirably digested 
Japanese motives which have given America a 
distinct style in modern decorative art. 

The book is well printed, freely and capitally 
illustrated, and apparently, so far as an English 
critic may assess its value, a complete and trust 
worthy record of the growth of the potter’s art in 
the New World. 

The Book-Plate Annual and Armorial Year 
Book, 1894. (London: A. & C. Black. 2s. 6d.) 
The subjects in this well-produced annual are not 


limited, as the cover might suggest, to the “ Ex 
Libris,” but include papers on books and binding, 
the standard of the United Kingdom, and kindred 
topics relating to books and heraldry, with a large 
number of book-plates, new and old. The frontis 
piece is a very fine armorial design by John 
Leighton, F.S.A., to whose facile pen and pencil 
a large part of the book may be credited, did not 
the initials of his pseudonym “ Luke Limner ” 
leave no doubt of their author. 

Old English Minsters. By FReDK. W. Farrar, 
D.D., and others. (London : Isbister & Co.)—This 
volume, dealing in its seven chapters with the 
Minsters of Westminster, Canterbury, Durham, 
Wells, Lincoln, Winchester, and Gloucester, is not 
a guide-book pure and simple, but while a most ex 
cellent volume for the average visitor, is not less 
admirable as a gift-book which may tempt younger 
readers to adventure in the ways of antiquaries, 
thereby providing themselves with a_ lifelong 
hobby. Probably nothing so moulds the artistic 
future of a child as being brought up under the 
shadow of one of these splendid monuments of 
mecizval art. In mere size he is accustomed to a 
unit of measurement, that prevents our huge over- 
grown masses of modern masonry assuming arro 
gant proportions. 

Concerning the drawings by ‘ Herbert Railton 
and others,” without any reflection on the “ others,” 
one is glad to discover that the unnamed are not 
in the proportion of six to one, like the authors who 
figure also as “‘ others” in the collective ascription 
of the title-page. 

Apart from the very readable pages which tempt 


-one to quotation, the book appeals to every pen 


draughtsman in its charming studies of old archi 
tecture so admirably reproduced. ‘The crumbling 
line Mr. Railton delights in, and the texture suits 
such studies as these, we were enabled to show 
by the examples which, in an earlier number of 
THE Stupio, figured as specimens of Mr. Chef 
deville’s excellent process-work. Only one thing 
mars the complete pleasure of the book —the cover ; 
a specimen of the average school-prize type which 
not merely fails to indicate the dignity of its con- 
tents, but is as out of place among the books 
the volume has right to claim for neighbours, as 
a yellow-backed novel would be among edttions a 
luxe. This, however, is easily remedied, even if 
the publishers do not (as we hope they may) issue 
an edition with uncut edges in plain binding. 
Tennyson and his Pre-Raphaelite Illustrators. By 
G. Somes Layarpb. (London: Elliot Stock. 7s. 62.) 
Each day brings fresh evidence of the growing 
interest in the art of black and white illustration. 
Here, for example, is a book ostensibly prepared 
solely to consider the engravings in a certain edition 
of Tennyson first published by Moxon in 1857, 
and lately republished by Macmillans. Like most 
disciples of Rossetti, Mr. Layard is thorough in 
his hero-worship, at times perhaps too eulogistic, as 
when he says, ‘“*The best of these pen-and-ink 
drawings kiss these poems to a fuller and completer 
life.” Mr. Layard espouses the cause of wood-cut 
ting versus process, and declares that certain of the 
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wood-blocks (in Once a Week) are as nearly repro- 
ductions in facsimile as the wood-engraver and 
printer were able to make them ; and goes on to 
traverse Mr. Pennell’s criticism that “‘they are 
neither the drawings nor their facsimile reproduc- 
tions, but a translation according to the wood- 
engraver.” Yet ona following page he says: “ It 
is a terrible thing to realise that many of the 
exquisite drawings (in the Tennyson) 
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wrought-iron “lacked the peculiar radiant or fanned 
expansion and other conditions of group and 
growth in the tree” ; now, the meaningless arrange- 
ment of drooping nuts stuck on for mere ornament 
and the “spotty” treatment of the whole would 
be condemned by any student of wrought metal. 
We should remember, however, that it is because 
the author of Modern Painters gave us his best 





were drawn straight on to the wood... . 
For, however skilled the hand of the 
engraver, their counterparts were bound 
to prove more or less faulty.” More 
than this, he quotes Mr. Ruskin’s criti- 
cism, that ‘‘they are terribly spoiled in 











the cutting, and generally the best part, 





the expression of the features, entirely 
lost.” Indeed, Mr. Layard goes so far 
as to regret that Messrs. Macmillan did 
not see their way to have some of them 
re-engraved (from what originals ?) for the 
new edition. After granting so much 
indirectly on the side of process, one 
need not take up the cudgels in its 
favour. The subject is in the air at 
present, yet it would be unfair to a book 
both interesting and amusing to consider 
it solely in this aspect. The really beau- 
tiful drawing by Mr. Holman Hunt for 
The Lady of Shallot, two of Mrs. D. G. 
Rossetti’s water-colours — reproduced 
here for the first time—with many other 
illustrations, would alone make it worth 
possessing. Mr. Layard’s discursive talk 
recalls all sorts of interesting anecdotes 
and facts. The author is most catholic 
in his choice of authorities, and hardly 
attempts to give a summing-up of the 
mass of evidence he has collected. The 
book deserves a place on one’s shelves 
among the many contributions to that full 
and complete history of the P.R.B., which 
must be written one day. For its taste- 
ful binding, excellent printing, and gene- 
rally adequate illustrations the volume is 
noteworthy. 

The Oxford Museum. By HENry A. 
AcLAND, D.D., and JoHN Ruskin, M.A. 
(London: George Allen.)—This book, 
produced with the dainty perfection that 
marks the majority of Mr. Allen’s pub- 
lications, has a fourfold iuterest: that 









































which attaches to the subject itself, the 

three prefaces by Dr. Acland, the letters 

by Mr. Ruskin, and the four illustrations. These 
latter are exquisitely reproduced, especially the 
photograph of the joint authors taken by Miss 
Acland in August 1893. Another, an iron spandril 
from the roof of the Museum, with Mr. Ruskin’s 
critical comments thereon, is worth especial study, 
inasmuch as his modified condemnation is based 
on quite opposite grounds from those which it 
would very likely be attacked were it shown at an 
exhibition of the Arts and Crafts to-day. Then, 
the objection was that the chestnuts and leaves in 
222 
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advice on these and kindred matters, that many to- 
day who feel a kindly contempt for some things he 
admired, have been able to educate themselves 
in what they believe to be a higher standard for 
criticism of decorative art than he himself set up. 





The specimens of £x Lidris in this number call 
for no special comment, beyond the fact that Mr. 
R. A. Bell’s plate on this page is designed for use 
in sheets and volumes of music. The one on p. 224, 
by Mr. H. Napper, has no personal significance. 
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The Goupil Gallery 


R, PHILIP WILSON STEER’S 
PAINTINGS AT THE GOU- 
PIL GALLERY. 


A Lapy was overheard in the 
Goupil Gallery, during the recent exhibition of 
Japanese prints, before Shunsho and Kiyonaga, 
before Utamaro and Hiroshige: ‘So these are 
the works of the Japanese artists. I thought they 
would have done them better than this.” Here we 
have the exquisite, the flawless crystal of ignorance, 
not always easy to secure in its perfect state. 
Mr. Steer’s exhibition will certainly be the occa- 
sion for the formation of others in the same kind, 
not destined all, alas ! to such perfect and concise 
expression, nor to capture and preservation by 
the jealous collector. As, “It may be all very 
well, but I confess I am not educated up to it ;” or, 
“ A daring experimentalist, no doubt ; but —— ;” 
or, “I confess I am too old to——;” or, and 
perhaps this is the way out most in favour just 
now, “Though I have actually gone so far as 
deliberately to approach these things with a 
sincere wish to understand them, yet I have 
failed. Therefore they cannot be good.” 

For those of us who can neither claim the 
immunity from understanding claimed for age or 
lack of education, it is interesting to inquire what 
effect this assemblage of works, some old and 
some new, by the same hand, has on our judg- 
ment of, perhaps, the most disputed talent of the 
day. The painter is evidently not, fortunately for 
his enduring reputation, dans fe mouvement. If 
his work is not destined to become old-fashioned, 
it is because he has never been new-fangled. He 
is not Dieu merci, “up to date,” or vingtime siecle, 
or nouveau salon. He is not a decadent nor a 
symbolist, nor a Rosicrucian. It is impossible to 
fit him with any of the labels of chic journalism. 
He belongs to no local or temporary school. He 
does not paint in the key of mahogany, so that he 
may hang as a stopgap in the darker places in 
collections of the recently invented Barbizon 
school, or of Bond Street ‘‘ Romanticists.” Nor, 
on the other hand, does he vie with the last thing 
out in transparent nudes of iridescent glass. He 
has, moreover, refused himself the two luxuries 
without which our palpitating modernity asserts 
art to be next door to impossible. He has man- 
aged, and apparently without an effort, to do, in 
his pictures, without either blasphemy or indecency. 
And yet he contrives to interest us. The canvas 
that terminates the collection (43) seems to me, 
though it is an earlier work, eminently represen- 
tative of the painter’s personal point of view, if 
such a selection be not always an impertinence. 
I have never seen a canvas that is more like sun 
and wind. The pink cotton frocks cling and 
flutter round the little figures. The figures stand 
up to the wind. You feel their weight, and that 
they are allve to the finger-tips. You feel that 
sunshine and wind and youth are glorious things, 
and that life, if it be only a reprieve, renewed 
from day to day, is a gift to be grateful for. If 


you look into the picture it is not particularly 
facile or clever in execution. It is young work 
with no affectation of dash or experience. The 
painter is justified, because he has something 
precise and profound to say. He says it ade- 
quately, because he knows the capabilities of his 
medium like a scholar. For a certificate of 
mastery look at No. 42, Girl ina Large Hat, 
or (19), A Bouguet; or at The Hotel Lmpériai, 
Boulogne (23). 

If ever electricity takes the place of horses for 
all ordinary purposes of traction, it is probable 
that the breed of animals which will then be main- 
tained, purely as a luxury, by those who can 
afford to do it well, far from suffering, will gain 
immensely by the change. The magnificent de- 
velopments in the mechanical production of 
paintings on an enormous scale for exhibition 
purposes is tending to produce a new type of 
painter, or is tending rather to revive the real 
painter of an earlier day who, when the camera 
was unknown, and the ephemeral competitions of 
the cosmopolitan gaffs undreamt of, painted 
enduring pictures on a scale and of a quality 
suitable to the dwelling-rooms of private houses, 
Mr. Steer favours the good old breed. 

WALTER SICKERT. 


LASGOW INSTITUTE EX- 
HIBITION. BY DAVID 
MARTIN. 


Ir is more than passing strange 
that in Glasgow, which claims to be 
in the van as regards art matters in Scotland, and 
is in many ways one of the strongest art centres 
in the world, the hanging of the annual exhibi- 
tions at the Institute should continue to follow 
the old convention of crowding picture upon 
picture, from floor to ceiling, as high and as low as 
it is possible to hang them ; whereas at Edinburgh, 
both in the Royal Scottish Academy and Society 
of Scottish Artists’ exhibitions, they hang practically 
only but three rows. In the thirty-third exhibition 
now open in the Glasgow Institute, the hanging 
gives an impression of overcrowding, want of 
balance in the placing of many of the exhibits 
(except perhaps in gallery No. 1), and a general 
feeling of unrest, which is particularly hurtful to 
the tone of the whole display. The overcrowding 
is not perhaps the fault of the hangers, for it is 
an open secret that the Council desire as many 
works as possible to be hung; so, as a rule, too 
many canvases are selected, especially small ones 
of the most mediocre description, which should 
never have been hung at all. It is these small 
pictures, placed in every corner and along the top 
line, that lower the general effect. 

Nigh on seven hundred and fifty pictures in oil, 
water-colour, and pastel have been hung; not 
separately, as usual in picture exhibitions, but 
together, which does not in any way help the 
efiect of the water-colours. 

When one examines the pictures individually, it 
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is evident that the exhibition is one of the best 
held in the Institute for some years. The collec- 
tion embraces many notable works, and in the 
case of the local contributions much that shows the 
healthy art vitality in the younger men. Portraiture 
is represented by a few artistic works full of charac- 
ter. Mr. James Guthrie’s able Archbishop of Glas- 
gow, and his Miss Wilson ; Mr. E. A. Walton’s Miss 
Aitken, and Mr. John Lavery’s charming Portrait 
Group ; Mr. Joseph Henderson’s large Sir John 
Muir, painted for the Corporation, and Mr. R. C. 
Crawford’s strongly painted Mrs. Holms Kerr, are 
especially noteworthy. Clever work is also shown 
by Messrs. Harrington, Mason, D. Y. Cameron, 
P. W. Orr, W. J. Yule, and W. G. Gillies. 

Of figure subjects and landscapes there are a 
number of fine canvases. One of the best and 
most satisfying pictures in the exhibition is Mr. A. 
Roche’s Jdy/, a composition particularly brilliant 
in its light colour scheme and technique. Another 
large canvas, in a light open-air tone, is Mr. William 
Stott’s A Summer's Day, a realistic and accom- 
plished work. Entirely differing from these in its 
strong colour and weird imaginativeness is Zhe 
Red Fisherman, by Mr. J. E. Christie. The quiet 
artistic quality and feeling of Mr. Henry Muhr- 
mann’s work is well seen in Zvees, Hampstead 
Heath. Mr. J. M. Swan’s Thirst, a study of 
panthers drinking in a woodland pool, is good in 
some points, but wants envelopment. From. Mr. 
H. H. La Thangue one would look for better 
work, alike in subject, technique, and colour, than 
his After the Gale. Hung near to the last ina 
centre is 4 Hamadryad, by Mr. J. W. Waterhouse, 
which displays very good work, better than his 
other exhibit, 4 Maiad. Another associate of the 
Academy, Mr. David Murray, shows a characteristic 
landscape, ir Faggots, refined in colour and paint- 
ing, though too soft inthe sky. Well worth noting 
also is Mr. G. H. Boughton’s From Sunlight to 
Shadow. Mr. Grosvenor Thomas's Zvening is a 
landscape with true poetry happily rendered. Mr. 
A. Neuhays, the Dutchman, is represented by 
Anxious Moments, a picture also notable for its 
purely artistic feeling. Mr. Tom Hunt’s large 
picture of a political subject has some excellent 
work in it; but in his single-figure subject, A 
Cabinet Gem, there is completeness in every point. 
Huntsman and Dogs, a large equestrian portrait by 
Mr. C. W. Furze, seems heavy in tone. Better 
work, both in colour and drawing, especially in the 
dogs, is shown in Mr. George Pirrie’s two canine 
studies, the finer of which is Young Hounds. Mr. 
T. Millie Dow has much sympathetic work in his 
Herald of Winter, a decorative design 

The worst part of the hanging is evident when 
one comes to Mr. William Kennedy’s Spring, an 
audacious and unsatisfactory example of a clever 
painter, which is balanced by Mr. W. Y. Mac- 
gregor’s Zida/ River, not quite a satisfactory work, 
his other exhibit, Shoreham, showing excellent 
colour all through, and being the finer; while Mr. 
Walton’s portrait fills the centre between the 
two first mentioned. The three pictures have 
little in common as regards colour or work, and to 
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make the effect still more inharmonious a very 
“foolish sunset” is hung above the Walton. 
The Garden, a study of children among flowers, by 
Mr. F. H. Newbery, is well painted. Vigorous 
brushwork and a fine quality of colour are the 
characteristics of Mr. George Henry’s Head of a 
Girl, and the same commendable qualities per- 
tain to WVithsdale, by Mr. James Paterson. Mr. 
Wellwood Rattray’s MMil/ Stream, Mr. John 
McNiven’s Arran, and Mr. Morris Henderson’s 
Banks of Loch Lomond, all show good work. 
Bird-nesting, by Mr. R. M. G. Coventry, is a fresh 
and breezy sea-piece, and his water-colour, 4 
Market-place, Cairo, is clever. 

A very effective rendering of the sea is Mr. 
William McTaggart’s Ocean ; while Solitude, by 
Mr. A. K. Brown, also a study of the sea, is heavy 
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A BOOK-PLATE, BY HARRY NAPPER 


and uninteresting. Mr. William Strang sends Zhe 
Bathers, which, however, reminds one too much 
of some other painters’ work. The same might be 
said in a lesser degree of Mr. A. C. Holms’ decora- 
tive panel, Sin and Repentance, but in it there 
is also good personal qualities of colour and 
technique. 

Others who have prominent work, but which 
space forbids detailing, are Messrs. Cossan Mor- 
ton, Macaulay Stevenson, Archibald Kay (whose 
October is good), Reid Murray, David Gould, 
Stuart Park, J. W. Hamilton, A. S. Hartrick, 
Robert Macgregor, Will. Rothenstein, A. Tom- 
son, and A. B. Docharty; and the Misses 
Blatherwick, C. Walton, Wright, and Crawford. 

The loan pictures are not so strong numerically 
as usual, but in no way lacking in interest, as they 
include examples of Leighton, Reid, Corot, Pettie, 
James Maris, Daumier, &c. ; and some delightful 
studies by Burne-Jones. Davip Martin. 
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WARDS IN “THE STUDIO” 
PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


A CoTrTaGE PIANOFORTE Case (A. IX). 

THE pianoforte is a bugbear to 

people who would fain furnish their rooms in 
artistic fashion. Despite many individual attempts 
to improve it, a search: in the average music 
warehouse will scarcely yield a single satisfactory 
specimen, and this, if found, will be, as a rule, 
merely a negatively pleasing object, an inoffensive 
thing that seems to apologise for its presence. Six- 
teen years have passed since Mrs. Orrinsmith, in 
The Drawing Room, a volume of the excellent 477 
at Home Series, bewailed its inelegance. Most 
of the reforms advocated by the evangelists of the 
movement those books supported have become 
the commonplace creed of villadom to-day; but 
the pianoforte is little better than it was then. 
More especially is this true as regards the costlier 
instruments. A pianette or a plain “grand” may 
be tolerable ; but the “upright trichord” or the 
‘‘ elegant walnut grand ” are sure to be ugly at best, 
and intolerable when they attempt to hide their 
defects by lavish ornamentation. True, the famous 
“Graham” piano, decorated by Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones ; the monumental instrument, designed by 
Mr. Alma-Tadema, R.A.; a very fire one lately 
made from drawings by Mr. T. G. Jackson ; several 
by Messrs. Morris & Co., in this number; a few 
others exhibited at the Arts and Crafts Exhibition, 
and one by Messrs. Bechstein, designed by Mr. 
W. F. Cave, figured on page 18 of this volume of 














FIRST PRIZE, ‘‘Boz”’ 


THE Stup1o—all show individual efforts to break 
away from the conventional routine by devising 
harmonious cases for the drawing-room orchestra. 
On the other hand, some examples in the late 


Exhibition of French Decorative Art, at the Grafton 
Galleries, proved that it was possible to make a 
pianoforte even more ugly than is its normal state. 
One, enamelled in white, with flowers painted at 
haphazard upon it, and another with Correggio- 
like cupids and rococo gold encrusted borders, 


SECOND PRIZE, ‘‘ DEMI-SEMI-QUAVER " 


still linger in one’s memory as examples to avoid. 
That here and there several makers to-day have 
produced designs as good or better than these 
we here illustrate may readily be granted, but if 
you take the lists of the most popular makers, it 
will be odd if a bare half-dozen can be found whose 
presence would not vulgarise a room carefully fur- 
nished with good designs in fabrics and chattels. 

The main fault of most attempts at improvement 
would seem to be the desire to add superfluous 
features merely for their ornamental effect. These 
may consist of ponderous pillars which carry no 
weight, or in wings that would certainly be in the 
way and cannot claim to any intrinsic use; or 
else they may take the form of surface ornament 
and elaborate carving, which may possibly be good 
of its sort and yet an excrescence on the form 
it professes to beautify, or it may be so carefully 
selected and so sparingly applied that it almost 
solves the problem. 

The most objectionable features in the cottage 
piano as it is, would seem to be, first and fore- 
most the legs, which are either gouty misshapen 
pillars, huge trusses that would support a balcony, 
or meagre rods that, in some cases, do not even 
touch the floor. Of late it has been more usual 
to connect these feet with the base, and so to give 
them some semblance of being a part of the struc- 
ture and not irrelevant additions to it. 

The fretwork front, silk lined, is not so popular 
to-day, but the solid panel, with meaningless in 
cised ornament in gold, which replaced it, is 
scarcely better artistically, and may possibly impede 
the sound to a greater extent. The arrangement 
of the music desk is usually faulty even for a 
single player, and quite inadequate should a heavy 
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volume of duets be placed upon it; while the 
lighting is, as a rule, so awkwardly contrived that 
the light is either too far off to afford half the illu- 
mination it should yield, or else so dazzling to the 
eyes of the player that the printed pages between 
seem comparatively obscure. 

Yet some of the early pianofortes—the old 
square, the cottage, and even the grand—survive 
to show that it has been done well. If space per- 
mitted one might illustrate some really beautiful 
Wornum and early Broadwood pianos, or, going 
farther back, many an old harpischord and spinnet. 
But in early pianos no massive iron framing like 
that required to-day hampered the designer, who 
was free to adopt graceful proportions, which 
would be inadequate for the structure we now know. 
Therefore to attempt to design cases on these 
models were obviously futile, and the artist who 
shall succeed in making the pianoforte a thing of 
beauty, has a superlatively difficult task before 
him. 

Some practical reasons for the poor average 
observable in the designs of modern pianos are 
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obvious enough. ‘The pianofortes are chosen for 
their musical qualities, and a music-lover rightly 
prefers good mechanism and fine tone to a beauti- 
ful piece of furniture. Nor is there one absolute 
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ideal of excellence ; consequently the case must 
needs be an average sort of design, that will not be 
sufficiently rigid in its style to cause its rejection 





‘* LONGSHANKS "’ 


on that score if the tone of the instrument pleases 
the purchaser. The piano in oak, by Mr. Cave 
(before mentioned), pleasant as it would be among 
furniture of a quasi-ecclestiastical style, would be 
inharmonious in a white “Adams” room as much 
as a white and gold piano would be amid carved 
oak furniture and a sombre key of wall decora- 
tions. It may be asked why the piano should not 
be bought as an instrument, and its casing added 
to suit the purchaser. Economic reasons are 
against this. Any one who examines the instru- 
ment will see that the case is hardly an added 
shell, but almost a part of the structure itself. ‘This 
is, of course, quite right zsthetically, yet it is a 

hindrance in another way. 

Assuming then that the pianoforte and its case 

like a well-bound book and its binding—are 
from the first planned together, one sees that they 
can seldom be made to order. The time invoived, 
not to mention the increased cost, and the doubt 
as to the quality of tone, which will ultimately 
result, puts this out of the question for ordinary 
purchasers. There is yet another reason—namely, 
that the pianoforte is not a piece of furniture 
(even theroretically), that ripens and improves by 
age. Apart from the finality of perfection in its 
mechanism being still in the future, it ages rapidly, 
and musicians rank its life for a very few years. 
They will tell you that one by this maker is in its 
prime for five years, another for more or less ; but 
the most commonplace pianist knows that a score 
of years will see the best instrument a thing of no 
account—a mere tinkling machine for school- 
girl practice, or third-rate amateurs to strum. 

Therefore, despite its cost, despite its arrogant 
importance as the most prominent feature in a 
room of average size, it is not, like mantelpieces, 
fine cabinets, tables, or chairs, a possible lease- 
holder, to age with the home itself, but a mere 
lodger—a tenant, at most—for a few years, to be 
sold at a loss and replaced by a new one. 

Then we find, the less out of the common its 
case appears, the better chance it has of finding a 
second-hand purchaser, and this certain fate in 
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store, unless it wear out its old age in a nursery or 
schoolroom, must be faced. Remembering this, 
one doubts the wisdom of employing very costly 





‘ABACUS ”’ 


materials for its structure, or whether very costly 
art should be expended on its decoration. It is 
an ephemeral object, doomed to 1apid age and not 
far distant banishment, and how to make it har- 
monious and beautiful while it enjoys its brief 
day, without adding to its essential cost to any 
important extent, is the problem that faces us 
to-day. 

The sketches of the competitors we illustrate 
here, and those of a large number who are not 
shown, have not solved this question. Nor, so 
far as memory serves, can a single instance be 
adduced that is at once comparatively inexpensive, 
in perfect taste, and yet harmonious for a dozen 
different schemes of colour and style in a dozen 
different rooms. That the usually average piano 
is unsightly, may be granted; but having glanced 
at the difficulty in the way of making it artistic and 
yet in accord with the conditions imposed by 





** WOODWORK "’ 


domestic economies and musical requirements, 
we shall perhaps be more lenient to the efforts 
here presented, and more ready to own that it is a 
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most difficult if not an insoluble problem which 
confronts the architect and house furnisher to-day. 

The judge, Mr. C. Bechstein—who kindly set 
this competition—found it very difficult to award 
a prize. He felt not one was original, and many 
merely adaptations of Mr. Cave’s copyrighted 
design for pianos illustrated in a former number 
of Tue Stupio. For this reason he could not 
award a prize which he considered to be based on 
that design. Nor was there one sufficiently 
striking to tempt him to manufacture it. We 
have awarded the prizes to those competitors Mr. 
Bechstein placed first, and given honourable men- 
tion to others whose drawings from an artistic 
standpoint seemed worthy of appreciation. 

The First Prize (Zhree guineas) is given to 
Bos (E. W..Wimperis, The Villa, Streatham, S.W.) 
for a design (t//ustrated) to be carried out in 
walnut and ebony, with silver candlesticks, &c. 
The panels of cupids are designed for gesso-work ; 
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the music-stand is lacquered iron covered with 
pigskin, the panels over keyboard are silk-faced. 

The SECOND PRIZE (One and a half guineas) falls 
to Demi-semi-quaver (G. F. Byron, 5 Baronsmere 
Road, East Finchley, N.); ¢//ustrated. 

Kanga (H. G. East, 110 Harbut Road, St. John’s 
Hill, S.W.) is specially mentioned by the judge for 
a design to be carried out in painted deal, or 
white enamelled wood, with etchings of musicians’ 
heads in the side panels. 

Honourable mention is awarded to :— 

Abacus (R. W. Sampson, 3 The Myrtles, Sid- 
mouth, Devon) ; t@ustrated. Ada (Arthur Ernest 
Shaw, 31 Seymour Place, Portman Square), for a 
design which has a somewhat novel feature in 
curtains hung between the legs. Lonugshanks (C. 
H. B. Quennell, 44 Lower Kennington Lane, S.E.). 
Nedrud (James Durden, 46 Hulton Street, Moss- 
side, Manchester): this shows a novel but not 
satisfactory arrangement of a music cabinet above. 
North Star (Stanley Davenport Adshead, Station 
Hotel, Avoch, Inverness, N.B.): the proportions 
of this have a certain dignity that recalls the early 
cabinet piano. (none (Miss Gertrude Roots, St. 
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Peter’s, Canterbury): the arrangement of the legs 
is novel, but hardly commendable, as it would 
render duet-playing impossible. arsifa/ (H. C. 
Graff, Bergamer, Chatfield Road, Croydon): a 
design with much that is pleasing. /PAi/ (J. H. 
Phillips, Caerphilly) ; //ustrated. Repos (E. Nichol- 
son, 7 Tavistock Place, W.C.): not very novel, but 
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A RIVER SCENE, 


with very harmonious proportions and simplicity 
of detail that deserve special mention. TZoédy (B. 
Schwabe, 78 Cross Street, Manchester); ¢//ustrated. 
Tenfelsdrockh (Harry Jeffries, 45 Maitland Park 
Road, Haverstock Hill): too monumental in its 
scale, yet in its way good. Uf to date (Andrew 
Russell, 14 Amberley Street, Liverpool) : the key- 
board projects unduly, but the detail underneath 
is charming in itself. Wainscot (R. Banks Martin, 
Clewer House, Aylesham Road, North Walsham) : 
too elaborate, and shows want of harmony in the 
various features. Woodwork (Samuel Rowe, 1 
Claremont Drive, Timperley) ; #/us/rated: excel- 
lent proportions. Yorkshire (Ernest O. Lansdown, 
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FIRST PRIZE, ‘‘SEPIA”’ 





14 Glen View, Clover Hill, Halifax): ornate, yet 
full of good points. 


B. III. A River ScENE aT SUNSET, DRAWN 
ON ALLONGE Paper. 

So large a number of drawings were sent in for 
this competition that it would have been a difficult 
task for the judges to award 
the prizes, had not the average 
level proved to be somewhat 
commonplace. The finish, as. 
a rule, was carried too far to 
be effective in this particular 
medium. The foregrounds were 
nearly always weak, sometimes 
in actual drawing, more fre- 
quently in their employment of 
the materials. 

The First Prize (One 
guinea) is awarded to Sepia 
(Charles Pears, Market Place, 
Pontefract) ; ¢//ustrated. 

The Seconp Prize (Half a 
guinea) is gained by Metier (T. 
W. Hammond, 9 Burns Street, 
Nottingham). 

Honourable mention is given 
to the following :—A//an Gray 
(J. D. Roberton, 9 Ure Place, 
Glasgow): good treatment and 
pleasant drawing. Arnal (Miss. 
L. E. Jones, 80 Wimbledon Hill, 
S.W.): a very decorative com- 
position which deserved repro- 
ducing had space permitted. 
Blackbird (Miss E. Aird, 48 
Pelham Street, South Kensing- 
ton): the effect of the drawing 
is admirable, but in reproduc- 
tion the loss of the Chinese 
white would be felt. Brittany 
(Miss M. F. Ravenhill Dela- 
ford, Iver, Bucks): an excellent 
drawing. Dor (C. W. Crosby, 
Bromehurst, Dorking, Surrey) : 
would come out rather flat, but 
is a very good sketch. Duro 
(1. S. Williams, 3 Palliser Road, 
West Kensington) : though river 
and sunset are to seek, it has 
fine quality. Zndeavour (F. H. 
Edminson, Glendale, Sale): eleven subjects, all 
with some merit. Holiday Work (Miss M. H. 
Woolhouse, Bolebridge Street, Tamworth): good, 
would reproduce well. Ho//y (Miss E. Jacob, 
Crane Lodge, Salisbury): shows appreciation of 
the material. Lynette (Miss I. Brittain, 11 High- 
field, Scarborough): rather hard, but pleasant. 
Metier (Second Prize) sends also a_ second 
drawing of high merit. Rose of Youth and Udi 
(J. Dawson, 35 Reginald Terrace, Leeds): rather 
heavy, but good. ue (E. T. Bourne, 41 Priory 
Road, Bedford Park): three pleasing sketches. 
S. Tel (Miss E. D’Avigdor, 35 Lancaster Gate, 
W.): decorative, and with a distinct style. Sefia-> 
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A RIVER SCENE. SECOND PRIZE, ‘‘ METIER”’ 


five designs (one illustrated), three others very suffer in reproduction. Zaffy (Miss M. Hughes, 
good. Z. &. (Robert Tennet, 61 Bolton Road,  Llaneilian, Brentford): quite good. 7Zv (Dr. A. C. 
Ramsbottom): accomplished work, but would Geitel, Gouda, Holland): charming work that 








A RIVER SCENE. ‘“ VOLTAIRE ™ 











would reproduce splendidly. Vo/taire (Miss E. M. 
Finlinson, 56 Tiverton Road, Wimbledon): #//us- 
trated. Weston Corbett (Mrs. K. M. Wyatt, 1 Bath 
Road, Wandsworth Common, S.W.): worthy of 
commendation. 


Carpret Competition (A. VIII.) 


The First Prize (Zhree guineas) is given to Bod, 
R. A. Dawson, 85 Main Street, Bingley. Messrs. 
Templeton are willing to purchase this design for 
five pounds, subject to certain practical modifica- 
tions. 

SECOND PRizE (One and a half guineas) is awarded 
to Zeheran, A. A. Carpenter, 61 Falkland Road, 
N.W. 

The report of the judges (Messrs. Templeton & 
Co.) runs as follows :— 

“We are not surprised at the very small number 
of designs sent in, knowing, as we do, how irksome 
the technical requirements of carpet manufacturers 
are always felt to be by those not accustomed to 
them. Had we been less specific in our statement 
of conditions, no doubt there would have been 
more competitors, but their work would have 
shown more technical faults. 

“Bob. This design is well planned, the drawing 
is graceful, and the forms are fairly well expressed 
on the ruled paper. It has also the great merit of 
being novel ; but it would be much improved by 
more variety. The repeat is 54 inches long, 
and within this the same objects are repeated four 
times. It would be much better, while retaining 
the framework as at present, to fill up each of the 
panels with ornament differing in details. The 
planting of this design must be pronounced a 
failure. The result would be broad bands of 
blue across a gold and red carpet. 

“ Teheran. ‘This design, if, as is probable, it is 
meant to show two breadths, is thoroughly practical. 
Though drawn to quarter scale on plain paper, all 
the details are capable of being reproduced full- 
size on ruled paper. Planting has been correctly 
carried out. The large square quatrefoil object is 
somewhat too stiff and prominent, and the long 
leaves which flow out from the other principal 
figure would cause a rather bad diagonal stripe. 
In the border the principal member is distinctly 
good. 

‘‘ Of the designs submitted, that by Regina (J. R. 
Sykes, 144 Crossley Street, Halifax) is the best from 
a purely technical point of view. It has all the 
appearance of having been executed by a trained 
carpet-designer, and if Regina has complied with 
Rule 1 the result is extremely creditable. But 
although there is a certain novelty in the combina- 
tion of lace with Indian forms, the general effect 
recalls a decidedly hackneyed type of a not very 
high order. There is no attempt at ‘ planting.’ 

“The design by Decorator(Matthew Smith, Drum- 
dryan Street, Edinburgh) has at least the merit of 
being practicable. No scale is given, but presum- 
ably quarter full-size is intended. The design shows 
a want of careful study of the conditions specified. 
The repeat has been made 4 feet long, yet all 
the forms are used twice over. The same variety 
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could have been. got in a 2-feet repeat by 
adopting the drop arrangement. Planting has 
been fairly well carried out. The drawing is 
crude, and in parts distinctly careless. 

“ Dunelm (Mrs. E. Laider, 82 New Elvet, Dur- 
ham) sends two fillings and one border, which she 
apparently intends to be used with both fillings. 
One of these has a quasi-Persian design on a 
geometrical basis not without merit, but so badly 
painted that it is practically useless. Many shades 
of blue and green are used which have a pleasant 
effect, but owing to careless painting it is quite 
impossible to tell what the effect would be when 
reduced to the small number of shades available 
for a Brussels carpet. The other filling has what 
may be described as a Persian treatment of Italian 
forms. It is planned as if a repeat of the design 
were a panel almost complete in itself. The greater 
number of the forms are finished within the repeat, 
so that there will be an entire break in the pattern 
and a line of open ground marking off each repeat. 
A similar line runs down the centre of the breadth. 
The drawing is faulty in parts. This filling, though 
on ruled paper, has only 216 points in the width 
instead of 256 as specified. 

“The design by Wal (A. L. Walbank, 109 Main 
Street, Bingley, Yorks) has the merit of being con- 
ceived without reference to existing well-known 
types, and it is quite capable of being carried out.” 

Owing to a delay.in the judging, the awards in 
this competition came too late for illustration. 


A Repoussé Tray (C. 3). 


In this competition a large number of designs 
of excellent plan and skilful drawing were set 
aside by the judges as unsuitable for the material, 
either for their involving needless labour, or being 
absolutely ineffective in repoussé, although as 
designs meritorious and for other purposes fairly 
satisfactory. 

The First PRIzE (One guinea) is awarded to 
Thalassa (Charles E. Risque, 51 Wilabraham Road, 
Chorlton-cum-Hardy, Manchester) ; #//ustrated. 

The Sreconp Prize (Half a guinea) falls to 
Patrick (Miss E. A. Peake, 16 Pencester Road, 
Dover), t//ustrated:; the judges chose this for its 
special fitness to its purpose. 

Honourable mention is given to—AJZatross 
(Mrs. A. C. Powell, Townfield, Dorking): a novel 
and clever design that would repay working. 
Ascham (Miss C. Keith, Moidart Cottage, Currie, 
Midlothian) : a pleasant arrangement of grotesques. 
Creusie (Mrs. A, S. Boyd, Gairleyfield, Corstophine, 
Midlothian): a charming design. Crus (W. H. 
Legge, Ringmer, near Leeds): an excellent border 
of fishes, but the central ship is weak and fails to 
decorate the space. Damon (C. J. Shaw, Ivydale, 
Erdington): excellent as a border for a roundel, 
but better adapted for cast or chased ornament. 
Felix (W. Parker, 14 Bassingham Road, Earls- 
field, S.W.): a happy thought brightly carried out. 
Goodluck (Miss Oldfield, 3 Ladbroke Square, W.) : 
a very naturalistic design, well drawn. Haredell 
(Miss M. Brindley, Upway, Parkstone, Dorset) : 
too naturalistic, but good as a drawing. Haze/ 
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Nut (Miss A. Hazel, Castle Street, Farnham, 
Surrey): a graceful design. Jrom (L. Barrett, 15 
Avenue Road, N.W.): a design that would be 
effective in actual work. Jemima (Miss Ida M. 


FIRST PRIZE, ‘‘ THALASSA”’ 


Stubbs, Braunston, Sandford Road, Moseley) : 
capitally drawn. arashima (H. G. Wright, 157 
Blythe Road, West Kensington Park, W.): a really 
beautiful design for chasing, but too crowded for 
beaten metal. Xohana-San (Miss M. E. Scott, 
Elmstead Grange, Chiselhurst): an extremely 
simple but quite satisfactory design. Zoya/ (Mrs. 
F. Hudson, Lamorna, Dawlish): good of its class. 
Marine (S. Hewer, 52 St. Augustine’s Terrace, 
Halifax): a fresh and clever design. Mars (E. C. 


‘* TINKER ”’ 


W. Williams, 13 Akeds Road, Halifax): pleasant, 
but better suited for inlay. Vasturtium (Miss M. 
E. Dixon, Mulberry Green, Harlow, Essex): a 
good border, as a design. MWiblick (A. M. D. 


Clarke, Villa Mont Riant, Montreux, Switzerland) : 
an ambitious design of figures that, given the skill 
to emboss it, might be a work of art. ov? (T. 
Hainsworth, 16 Hume Street, Halifax): excellent 


SECOND PRIZE, ‘‘ PATRICK"’ 


of its sort. C£none (Miss Gertrude Roots, St. 
Peter’s, Canterbury): a design including charm- 
ingly drawn cupids, but rather over-elaborate for 
its purpose. eeta/ (Miss G. Stratton, 51 Nevern 
Square, Kensington): a caprice of mice cleverly 
arranged. St. George (Miss Clara Jowett, 29 
Manningham Lane, Bradford, York): ¢//ustrated. 
Tinker (Miss M. J. Smith, Hamper Mills, Watford) : 
illustrated. Turk (C. R. Warren, 121 Flood Street, 
Chelsea, S.W.): the border is fresh and shows 


‘* ST. GEORGE” 


really fine invention, but it is too delicate for 


repoussé. Water-lily (C. A. Allen, 50 Lorne 
Street, Kidderminster): good detail, but lacks 


freshness. 
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HE LAY FIGURE AT HOME, 


THE Lay Figure was reading a list of 
the sending-in days for the R.A. and 
other shows ; looking up with a sigh, it 

said, “ When I think of the certain rejections at the 
Galleries and the small percentage of sales, I wonder 
anybody, without a private income, ever finds 
courage to take up painting as a profession.” 

“There should be a Society of Painters, like 
the Society of Authors, and the Society of Illus- 
trators,” said the city man. ‘“ Of course I quite 
know, it is not very much that they do for you, 
but it is satisfactory to feel that for a guinea or 
so your interests are being cared for.” 

“IT do not see how you can make laws, without 
force to back them up,” said the journalist ; ‘‘ every 
new law creates a new crime, and if members of 
such societies find it profitable to defy their rules, 
who shall prevent them ?” 

“‘T wish,” the man with the clay pipe broke in, 
“the commercial side of art were not always put 
to the front. You find one critic ranking this 
artist according to his prices; another, advising 
you that this method should be abandoned, not 
because it is inefficient, but because it is going 
out of fashion and unsaleable, and the question of 
cash payment influencing the choice of everything, 
from subject to its frame.” 

“It is a comfort to think it never influenced 
you,” said the journalist. 

“Perhaps because I never sell anything,” he 
replied. ‘‘Sometimes I think Art should only be 
taken in the leisure of life, not as an income-earning 
pursuit. Of course it is awkward to explain how 
the years of technical study could be arranged 
for ; but is it any wonder that picture-making is a 
trade, when so many depend upon it for their 
livelihood ?” 

**You would like to see the patron back again, 
like a Japanese daimio, subsidising artists, so that 
they might create what they really loved to pro- 
duce, with a certain assured income all the time,” 
said the journalist. 

“T cannot see,” said the man with the clay pipe, 
“why great corporations and very rich men should 
not do something of the sort.” 

“Everybody is too impatient to wait for one 
man to complete a scheme,” said the Lay Figure. 
“Now if you intend to have wall paintings in a 
building, such as the Boston Library, for example, 
you ask many painters, each to take a room, and 
often enough merely a panel.” 

“IT know,” said the man with the clay pipe, “like 
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the old woolwork carpets, where the owner cajoled 
her friends into working each a square of their 
own choice, and then sewed the lot together. It 
certainly does not conduce to large effect, or a 
consistent unity of style.” 

“T see that the room Sargent is decorating at 
Boston is 80 feet long,” said the city man, “and 
that his subject is a pictured history of the religious 
ideals of the world. Surely after that one cannot 
say modern artists lack courage to attack great 
subjects.” 

““What a pity it should be an American city 
that is to be thus enriched,” broke in the journalist. 
‘When one thinks of the miles of bare wall space 
in our public buildings and the hundreds of empty 
pedestals and niches, one wishes that some form of 
local authority were empowered to fillthem. How 
can the training for fresco and architectural 
sculpture be gained, except actual experiments are 
possible ?” 

“And yet St. Paul’s Cathedral seems to have 
waited in vain for its Michael Angelo,” said the 
Lay Figure. “If one recalls the many schemes of 
the last twenty years—and their ultimate abandon- 
ment—it does not look very hopeful as a precedent 
for new departures.” 

‘Perhaps we shall have to accept new ideals of 
beauty,” the man with the clay pipe said mournfully. 
“Maybe the Forth Bridge will be as zsthetically | 
attractive to a twentieth century man as the 
Parthenon appeared all-sufficient to our fathers, 
and that the convention of monochrome will be 
deemed more satisfying than the use of colour.” 

“It is always possible,” said the Lay Figure, 
‘that a dislike to colour may be from a too subtle 
perception of it, and that an artist who despairs 
of ever putting down the light and vibration of 
natural colour, will prefer to leave it to the imagin- 
ation of students of his work.” 

“Please stop theory,” said the city man. 
“Theory is the curse of Art, as morbid analysis 
is the curse of fiction to-day. A true artist gains 
his effect he hardly knows how, and then as he 
meditates before it evolves the theory—or more 
often finds other people evolving it for him.” 

“ You are right,” said the Lay Figure ; “it is the 
mixture of metaphysics with their pigments which | 
has ruined so many men.” ho Vos 

“This is theorising most unprofitably,” said the 
city man. ‘What do you think of Mrs. Dunlop 6 
Hopkins’ new crusade in aid of the applied 
arts?” ” 

“The moral of any applied art lies in its appli- o¢ 
cation,” said the Lay Figure sententiously. 




























